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HY are the better specimens 
of raised-letter printing 
—often called “engraved” or 
“embossed” effects—invariably 
VIRKOTYPE specimens? 


Why do VIRKOTYPE com- 
pounds and equipment pro- 
duce consistently better work? 


Because the VIRKOTYPE PROC- 
ESS is the pioneer raised-letter 
printing process with the years 
of experience back of it that 
are necessary to attain the com- 
mercial perfection it enjoys. 


Wood, Nathan & Virkus Co. 





547 West 23rd Street, New York 
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Artisan 
Snowflake and 


Ambassador Enamels 


To be free from brittleness; to possess excel- 
lent printing and folding qualities, and to have 
sufficient strength for any form of binding. 
Ask your Butler Salesman for Samples of 
these Butler Standard Enamel Papers. 












Requires No Heating! 


NUREX Tabbing Compound June 1, 1020 
SAVES 50 PER CENT IN LABOR 3 , 


NUREX—the only Non-Inflammable Tabbing Compound on 
the market. Beware oF ImitaTIons! NUREX—Always ready 
for use—Must not be heated—Applied cold— Always dries in 3 
Applied cold with a brush. Dries to 5 minutes per coat— Does not become brittle— Never gets 
in three to five minutes per coat. sticky in hot or damp weather—Never cracks under the cutter. 

















an 
January 6, 1925) 


















COLORS: Red or Natural Put up in Gallons or Quarts Government Measure 
NUREX supplied through all Printers’ Supply Houses 


THE LEE HARDWARE CO., Salina, Kansas, U.S. A. 
















Absorption of Vibration THE INLAND PRINTER 


Assures Accurate Work Volume 78, No. 1 October, 1926 


Printing presses must do their work accurately and uniformly. Vibration does Harry Hitiman, Editor-in-Chief - Martin Herr, Associate Editor 
not hamper the one shown below which is isolated with a KORFUND Foun- 
dation. Neither is any vibration communicated to the floor and the surrounding Published Monthly by 
equipment. 


If accuracy is a factor in THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 



















thn wanna? me 632 SHERMAN StrEET ™ Cnicaco, U.S. A. 
VIBRATIONS.” NewYork Advertising Office: 41 Park Row 




















The KORFUND TERMS: United States, $4 a year in advance; single copy, 40c. 
COMPANY Canada, $4.50; single copy, 45c. Foreign, $5 a year; single copy, 50c. 
235 East 42nd Street 
NEW YORK, N.Y. Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the postoffice at 
Representatives in all large cities Chicago, Illinois, under act of March 3, 1879 
















































The Brackett If You Need a Folding Machine 


for General Service 





DOUBLE HEAD 
Stripping Machine 


Brings Bookbinding costs down to an un- 
usually low level. The cheapest kind of 
human labor can not compete with it. 







It does the unusual things in bookbinding 
and does many things better and quicker 
than hand labor, no matter how good or 
how cheap hand labor may be obtainable 
anywhere in the world. You'll find the new Anderson High Speed Catalog and 
Binion Mindive, Check Beck BMedkers, Job Folding Machine No. 310 designed to fold at the 




















Blank Book Makers, Library Binders and lowest cost almost any job that comes along. Folds are 
Catalogue Publishers should investigate accurate with or against the grain of the stock and at 
che unusual mers of this machine if a maximum speed of 5,000 an hour on all sheet sizes. 
they are interested in lower costs and Ease and convenience of operation speed up produc- 
greater profits. tion on short runs. Construction is unusually strong. 





Folds any size sheet from 6x 6” to 25x 38”. 
; The Brackett Write for details 
Stripping Machine Co. C. F. ANDERSON & CO. 


36 Years Making Quality Folding Machines 
TOPEKA, KANSAS, U.S. A. 3225-31 Calumet Ave., Chicago 
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Users Profit By | 
Mechanical Details | 


nee: WHEN users speak of the Intertype, 
especially MIXER users, they usually men- 
tion the Distributor....Not one Distributor 
stop during 155 working days....Distributor 
stopped only six times in six months... Thirty 
days without one Distributor stop....Do not 
average one Distributor stop per week and 
never have....And so on. 











Why such enthusiasm about a mechanical 
detail? Because the Intertype DISTRIBUTOR, 
especially on the MIXER, is a profit-making 
feature. It saves time, prevents annoying 
interruptions, increases output. The “boss” 
can appreciate the savings, as well as the 
operator and machinist, because -they are 
measurable in minutes, hours, and DOLLARS. 








On the Intertype “Mixer” one single 
distributor box serves. four magazines, 
moving back and forth from one dis- 
tributor bar to the other as shown above 








The Intertype Distributor is one of thirty profit-making Intertype fea- 
tures. Buy Intertypes! Get the most for your money—anda little edge 
on competition. No standardized Intertype has ever become obsolete 


Write for Intertype literature and ask to see a salesman 


INTERTYPE CORPORATION, 1440 Broadway, N.Y., Chicago, Memphis, San Francisco 


COMPOSED ON THE INTERTYPE IN INTERTYPE GARAMOND AND CLOISTER BOLD. TWELVE POINT BORDER SLIDE NUMBER 742A 
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Interviews with Royal salesmen 


This is all there 


1s to business—4eing 
worthy of customers 


like these 


ERMANENCY in business is a matter of permanency in 
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friendships. What would you do—what would anybody 
do—if it weren’t for rea/ friends in business? 
That question occurs to us as we look at the picture across the way. 


There stand F. L. PLumty and C. Y. Fox, Jr.— with H. W. Haypock, 


Royat’s Assistant General Manager. 






Now, to you that is only a picture, but to us it represents the friendship 
of the owners of the Georce F. LasHer Printinc Company of Phila- 
delphia. Maybe you’ve heard of the way this old concern is forging 
ahead — successfully proving that quality printing is now the rule, rather 
than the exception, in a tonnage production plant. A new building — all 
their own —is now being built at 13th and Noble —an acre of land in the 
heart of the city. All of which is indicative of what the name Lasher today 
means in Philadelphia. 

















But we prefer to forget these physical assets and think of Mr. PLuMty 
and Mr. Fox simply as friends of Royat, because they are members of 
our family of friends — who incidentally believe that we can out-electrotype 
anything on earth. You know how it is—when your friends think that way. 


Roya’s friends are legion, and to be worthy of them is our chief 
reason for being electrotypers. 





Royal Electrotype Company 


Boston OFFICE ° ° New York OFFiIcEe 
516 Atlantic Ave. P hiladelphia 1270 Broadway 
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jelte flutomatic 


for Continuous Production 





LMOST everywhere it is said that the printing 
business is suffering from over-equipment. But 
is it true? Isn’t it just one of those statements 
that seem to be true only so long as they are not 
investigated ? 
It is certainly true that there is no over-equipment 
in thoroughly modern machinery, such as Miehle 
Automatic Presses. There may be and there probably 
is some over-equipment in machinery which is dis- 


tinctly not modern. 
Every printer who conducts an active business needs one or more 
Miehle Automatic Presses. 
Without them, he is in great danger of being over-equipped. His 
more farsighted competitor, running Miehle Automatics, 
will see to that. It’s well worth looking into. 
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MIEHLE PRINTING PRESS & MFG. CO. 


Main Office and Factory Sales Offices: 
PHILADELPHIA SAN FRANCISCQ ATLANTA, Dodson Printers’ Supply Company 
Fourteenth and Robey Sts. BOSTON LOS ANGELES OKLAHOMA CITY, Western Newspaper Union 


CHICAGO ; DALLAS SALT LAKE CITY, Western Newspaper Union 
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Operating Exhibits: 
Transportation Building, Chicago Printing Crafts Building, New York 
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SECOND-HAND VALUE 


S a rule, second-hand machinery com- 
mands a rather small proportion of 

its original price. 
This rule is so well established that banks allow very 


little value to machinery when they consider a bal- 
ance sheet offered as a basis for credit. 


Every rule has its exceptions. And one of the most 
outstanding exceptions is the Miehle press. 


Experience covering many years has shown that the 
Miehle commands an unusually great proportion of 
its.original price. 

A Miehle in your plant is an asset of definite cash 
value, always easily ascertainable. 
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The Four Authentic Styles 
of Metal Base Are Made by 


The Printing Machinery Co. 


Not a cure-all! Not a universal 
medicine in any sense of the 
word —the Warnock Block is 
just a remarkable money saver 
for some kinds of printing. 
There are other jobs where 
Sterling Toggle Base is best. 
Again, your special proposition 
may require Sterling Small 
Sectional Base or Aluminum 
Expansionable Book Blocks. 


But whatever your proposi- 
tion, call on the Printing Ma- 


chinery Company, pioneers in 
plate mounting. Tell us what 
you want to do and we will tell 
you how to do it best—and that 
means most profitably. Call 
on us for any kind of metal 
base. 


The Complete Line 


Warnock Diagonal Block and Regis- 
ter Hook System, Sterling Toggle Base 
and Hook System, Sterling Small Sec- 
tional Base, Aluminum Expansionable 
Book Block System, Aluminum Alloy 
Metal Furniture. 


THE PRINTING MACHINERY COMPANY 


438 Commercial Square, Cincinnati, Ohio 


New York Orrice: Printing Crafts Building 


Cuicaco Orrice: 505 Fisher Building 
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Copyright 1926 West Virginia Pulp & Paper Company See reverse side for List OF DISTRIBUTORS 




















The Mill Price List Dustributors of 
WESTVACO MILL BRAND PAPERS 


The Chatfield & Woods 
Company 
20 W. Glenn Street, Atlanta, Ga. 


The Arnold-Roberts Company 


Augusta, Me. 


Bradley-Reese Company , 
308 W. Pratt Street, Baltimore, Md. 


Graham Paper Company 
1726 Avenue B, Birmingham, Ala. 


The Arnold-Roberts Company 


180 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 


The Union Paper & Twine 
Company 
Larkin Terminal Building, 
Buffalo, N. Y. 


Bradner Smith & Company 
333 S. Desplaines Street, Chicago, Ill. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company 
732 Sherman Street, Chicago, I/l. 


The Chatfield & Woods 
Company 
grd, Plum & Pearl Streets, 
Cincinnati, O. 


The Union Paper & Twine 
Company 

116-128 St. Clair Avenue, N. W. 
Cleveland, O. 


Graham Paper Company 


1001-1007 Broom Street, Dallas, Texas 


Carpenter Paper Company 
of Iowa 
106-112 Seventh Street Viaduct, 
Des Moines, Ia. 


The Union Paper & Twine 
Company 
551 E. Fort Street, Detroit, Mich. 


Graham Paper Company 


201 Anthony Street, E/ Paso, Texas 


Graham Paper Company 
1002-1008 Washington Avenue, 
Houston, Texas 


Graham Paper Company 
332-336 W. 6th Street, Traffic Way, 
Kansas City, Mo. 


West Virginia Pulp& Paper Co. 
122 East 7th Street, Los Angeles, Cal. 











The E. A. Bouer Company 
175-185 Hanover Street, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 


Graham Paper Company 


607 Washington Avenue, South, 
Minneapolis, Minn. 


She 
Mill Price List 
Yelvo-Enamel 
farquette Enamel 
Sterling Enamel 
Westmont Enamel 
Westvaco folding Enamel 


Graham Paper Company 


222 Second Avenue, North 
Nashville, Tenn. 


The Arnold-Roberts Company 
g11 Chapel Street, New Haven, Conn. 


Graham Paper Company 
Pinnacle Extra Stro S. Peters, Gravier & Fulton Streets, 
Embossing Enameé ‘New Orleans, La. 


Westvacoldeal Litha 
Westvaco Satin White 


Beekman Paper and Card 
Company, Inc. 


Translucent Thee Yok NY. 
y ———— (Card | West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
ee rh ies uper | Company 


Cher So English Finish 200 Fifth Avenue, New York, N. Y. 

er rdpring lext 

Westvaco 7” 
Westvaco MF 

—— m ebe ll 


MinercoBond The Chatfield & Woods 


Carpenter Paper Company 
gth & Harney Streets, Omaha, Neb. 


Lindsay Bros., Inc. 
419 S. Front Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


Origa Writi Compan 
Wéstonco Uomeakeaph : apd 
Westvaco IndexBristol 
Westvaco Post Card 


and & Liberty Avenues, 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


The Arnold-Roberts Company 
86 Weybosset Street, Providence, R. I. 


Richmond Paper Company, 
Inc. 
201 Governor Street, Richmond, Va. 


The Union Paper & Twine 
Company 
25 Spencer Street, Rochester, N.Y. 


Graham Papér Company 
1014 Spruce Street, S#. Louis, Mo. 


Graham Paper Company 
16 East 4th Street, St. Paul, Minn. 


West Virginia Pulp & Paper 
Company 


503 Market Street, San Francisco, Cal. 


R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company 
704 Ist Street, S. E., Washington, D.C. 


Manufactured by 


WEST VIRGINIA PULP 
& PAPER COMPANY 


R. P. Andrews Paper 
Company 
York, Pa. 
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| NEWSPAPER 


plant executives especially 

and Craftsmen in general 
will be interested in the Sesqui- 
Centennial Booklet issued by the 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co. In 
a thoro and interesting article 
the superintendent of a progres: 
sive newspaper plant analyzes 
his problems and relates the 
manner in which they were suc- 
cessfully solved. This informa: 
tion should prove helpful to any 
executive now facing the neces: 
sity of increasing the capacity 
and efficiency of his composing 
room. The live job printer also 
will find useful suggestions in 
both the text matter and the 
craftsmanship of this booklet. 
A copy is yours for the asking. 


Hamilton Manufacturing 


Company 
Main Offices and Factory: Two Rivers, Wis. 


In sending for this booklet please 
“Hamilton-made”’ NOTE $ state your executive position. 
equipment solves 
many problems. 


| MODERNIZED NEWSPAPERS 
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GODS 


LOUIS FLADER 


Commissioner 


V. W. HURST 
First Vice-Pres. 


M. GC. GOSIGER 


Second Vice-Pres. 


OSCAR F. KWETT 
Secretary-Treasurer 


E. W. HOUSER 


Executive Committee 


ELMER W. HELD 


Executive Committee 


H. C. CAMPBELL 


Executive Committee 














‘} AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 
ASSOCIATION _ 
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C. A. STINSON 


President 





Pasen men ina free country voluntarily bind themselves 
to uphold the laws which they themselves have made, 
or helped to make, than which there is no greater bond- 
age. It is an obligation of honor. 


The American Photo-Engravers Association is not unlike 
such a free community, inasmuch as its members have 
given their pledge, as gentlemen, to uphold the Stand- 
ards of Practice and the Code of Ethics as here printed. 


The Officers, Chairmen and members of all committees, serve unselfishly and 
without compensation, in a co-operative effort for the benefit of all. 


STANDARDS 
OF PRACTICE 


4. Firm i in the belief that “in union there is 
strength,” this Association strongly urges that 
every photo-engraver be an active member of 
local, State, sectional and national organizations 
in his industry, as in no other way can he effec- 
tually aid inestablishing uniform trade customs, 
fair competitive conditions, and the promotion 
of friendly relations with others in his chosen 
line of endeavor. 

2. This Association aims to advance the photo- 
engraving industry by impressing on its mem- 
bers the necessity of conducting their business 
along sound and approved lines, with due atten- 
tion to the problems of manufacture, selling and 
accounting, to the end that they may thereby 
render service of an increasing value, and re- 
ceive reward in keeping therewith. 

3. In the belief that each member of this Asso- 
ciation should be accorded the widest liberty 
of individual action not inconsistent with the 
best interests of all, this Association distinctly 
leaves to the determination of each member all 
questions of labor, hours and wages, and avows 
its position in such matters to be that of the 
strictest neutrality. In the promotion of har- 
mony it recommends conciliation, arbitration 
and mutual concession rather than force in the 
settlement of disagreements over these matters 


ETH 


1. In the conduct of our business and in our 
relations with our competitors, our customers 
and our employees, justice and fair dealing 
should characterize every transaction. 

2. In the realization that higher business stand- 
ards are to be attained through the education 


and is ever ready to extend its friendl7 offices 
through conference with the interested parties. 
4. Realizing that only through knowledge of 
the cost of his product can a photo-engraver 
sell it ona fair margin of profit, this Association 
is desirous that every member install and main- 
tain an approved Cost System whereby he may 
know his cost of production and be in a position 
to deal fairly with the public and himself. 


5. This Association is ever desirous of main- 
taining the most friendly and cordial relations 
with other branches of the Graphic Arts, and 
invites their co-operation in all matters affecting 
the industry asa whole. 

6. This Association reaffirms its belief in and 
the necessity for the universal use of a Standard 
Scale as a basis for pricing the products of the 
photo-engraver, this to be subject to such re- 
vision from time to time as changing conditions 
indicate. 


7. While maintaining the right of each member 
to purchase his supplies and materials through 
any source he may elect, this Association be- 
lieves that a feeling of reciprocity should exist 
toward those whose efforts are clearly for the 
uplift and advancement of this industry and its 
organizations. 


ICS 


of our members, let each maintain an open mind 
toward all things which tend to better business 
practices. 

3. Prove to our competitors that we are as sin- 
cere and honest in all matters as we could wish 
them to be. 
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YOUR STORY IN PICTURE 
LEAVES NOTHING UNTOLD 
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4. Take no advantage of the ignorance of a 
customer, nor allow our employees or salesmen 
todoso. 

5. Make no pretense of alleged “trade secrets” 
or the possession of other mysterious advantages 
over competitors. 

6. Torefrain from and discourage the practice 
of disparaging the equipment, output or per- 
sonnel of a competitor. 

7. Toever strive for Quality and Service in our 
own establishments and use these rather than 
lower prices as selling arguments. 

8. Take no customer’s word as to propositions 
made by competitors, for often there are details 
omitted (either intentionally or otherwise) 
which have an important bearing on the matter. 
9 Rather, maintain such a friendly attitude 
toward competitors as will enable you to meet 
them and discuss frankly the means whereby 
wily and unscrupulous buyers may be effect- 
ively discouraged. 

10. To be very particular, when sketches or 
drawings are presented by a customer, in know- 
ing that their use or reproduction doesnot in any 
manner infringe the property rights of others. 
14. To see that employees, and particularly 
salesmen, do not misrepresent the policy of the 
engraver as regards the maintenance of fair 
prices and the rendition of full value for the 
money received. 

12. To refuse to pay bribes or “commissions” 
to buyers, purchasing agents or others who may 
thus be induced to place orders with us. Busi- 
ness so acquired is sure to develop undesirable 
characteristics, 

13. We strongly deprecate and see no need for 
the great majority of the so-called “‘middle men” 
or brokers, in the industry, believing that in the 
majority of instances the customer would be 
better served and at less expense by dealing di- 
rect with the photo-engraver. 

14. When a new photo-engraving establish- 
ment enters the competitive field, it should be 
thedutyand pleasure of thosealready in the field 
toestablish, as early as possible, the most cordial 
and friendly relations with the management. 
Show clearly a desire to be of friendly service 
in avoiding possible pitfalls, and in other ways 
evidence a sincere friendship. 
15. To avoid the very 
grave evils of over-equip- 
ment, let no new machin- 
ery or apparatus be in- 
stalled unless a permanent 
need for same has been 
clearly established. 

16. Make no estimates 
without knowing clearly 
all details connected with 
the work to be done, that 
there may be avoided any 
misunderstandings or disa- 
greements with customers 
incident to“extra 
charges.” 





17. Under nocircumstances make estimates on 
work done by another engraver where there is 
a chance that his charges are thereby to be 
“checked up.”* No one except the engraver who 
produced the work can know fully all the de- 
tails of its production. 

48. In our dealings with our workmen let us 
ever be mindful that there is resting on us, as 
employers, a grave responsibility. For we should 
by example and precept endeavor to inculcate 
the highest ideals of manhood and character, and 
emphasize the responsibility of every thinking 
man asacitizen of the United States of America, 
for the rightful discharge of his duties there- 
under. 

19. Hiring employees away from a competitor, 
or inducing them by other means to leave his 
service, must be recognized as a sure way to in- 
vite reprisal and a general demoralization of the 
local labor conditions. It is unquestionably the 
right of the workman to use all reasonable ef- 
forts to better his condition, but employers can 
do one another or the employee no greater 
wrong than to virtually become “bidders” for 
his servcies. 

20. ‘A fair wage for a fair day’s work” should 
be the thought in fixing the rates of pay of our 
employees, having also due regard to general 
living conditions. Securing a fair profit on all 
work we do is doubly necessary,—for the pro- 
tection of the employer, and the just remunera- 
tion of the workman, that he may maintain him- 
self under such proper living conditions as will 
conduce to good citizenship and good workman- 


ship. 
21. We should recognize that only by training 
all the apprentices which trade customs allow, 
can there be maintained a sufficient body of 
trained workmen in this growing industry, and 
that it is the duty of every employer.to do his 
share in this most important work. Therefore, 
the selection of apprentices should not be left 
to chance, but rather be given the careful study 
of the employer himself, to the end that the in- 
dustry be not harmed by the introduction of 
unsuitable or undesirable men. 

22. Whenan apprentice is taken into the shop, 
much care should be taken in seeing that he be 
properly trained and 
given the opportunity to 
become a thoroughly pro- 
ficient workman. 

23. And finally, let the 
photo-engraver be ever 

diligent in business; quick 
to perceive the good and 
alert to repel the evil; ever 
mindful of the rights of 
others; as quick to take 
blame as to place it on 
others; courteous and 
considerate of others, par- 
ticularly if they be less for- 
tunate than himself; in 
every way a true Ameri- 
can gentlemen. 
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AMERICAN PHOTO-ENGRAVERS 


ASSOCIATION 


GENERAL OFFICES + 863 MONADNOCK BLOCK #¢ CHICAGO 
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Copyright, 1926, American Photo-Engravers Association 


OTTO RUMPEL 


Executive Committee 


E. W. HOUSER 
Chairman—Better Busi 


GEORGE H. BENE 
hairman 
Cost Committee 
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ADOLPH SCHUETZ 


Executive Committee 


C. R. DOCHERTY 


Chairman 


Membership Committee 


V. C. HOUSER 
Chairman 


Publicity Committee 


CHARLES A. GROTZ 
airman 
Research Committee 
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~Money-Making on 


KELLY PRESSES 


>-——1 Eo 


HE recent addition of three Style B Kelly 
Specials to the equipment of the Bureau 
of Engraving and Printing at Washington, 
D.C., makes a total of ten Kelly Automatic 
Presses in daily operation in this important 


Government Bureau. 


The charter number, serial numbers and seal are printed on 
National Bank Currency, previouslyrun through flat-bed intaglio 
presses. Six hours is the daily running time, during which 12,000 
sheets, each containing four bills, are handled. Changes in form, 
running as high as twenty daily, are made. 

Uncle Sam has other Kellys in various departments. Seven are 
in the big Government Printing Office. Some of these presses 
were installed on battleships during the war and still appear in 
the familiar “battleship gray.” 

Not only are Kelly Presses used by the Government in paper 
money operations, but thousands are constantly proving their 
worth in printing plants all over the world—making profit for 
their owners. 

>$—$=1- Noe 


FOR SALE AT ALL SELLING HOUSES OF THE 


American Type Founders Company 


Sold also by 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, a// selling houses; SEARS COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, Toronto- 
Montreal; ALEX. COWAN & SONS, LTD., a// houses in Australia and New Zealand; 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN MACHINERY Co., London, England 
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Copyright, 1926, by Charles Eneu Johnson and Company 











VELOUR BLACK No. 142 


CHARLES ENEU JOHNSON AND COMPANY, PHILADELPHIA 
BRANCHES IN ALL PRINCIPAL CITIES 
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Monitor Stitchers 


Standard for Thirty-five Years 
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Simple 


and 


Built 
for 


Extreme 


Speed 


Accurate 


Adjustments 

















EASILY 
‘ADJUSTED 
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MONITOR No. 102 
The Real Production Machine for Pamphlet Work 


WRITE FOR CATALOG A-25 








Latham Machinery Company 
1153 Fulton Street, Chicago 


NEW YORK PHILADELPHIA BOSTON 
47 MURRAY STREET BOURSE BUILDING 531 ATLANTIC AVE. 
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Three parallel folding sections 


are followed bythree right angle 
sectionsand a 16-page book fold. 


The sheet may travel from 
any one or more of the parallel 
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the right angle sections to the 
16-page book fold. 


No other 19x 25 Folder can 
make more than two parallel 
folds followed by two right an- 
gles. This machine will fold 65 
different forms as against a max- 
imum of 18 on other 19” x 25” 
machines. 


WOT) @ WOT) WOF IC WOT SC WOF DC WHOL aC WHS OD 
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: NEW YORK BOSTON 
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More About the New 
19x25 CLEVELAND Folder 






sections to any one or more of 





IRST announcement of this new machine produced 

sO many inquiries and sales that deliveries must be 
scheduled well in advance. For your own protection, 
we urge you to secure full information immediately 
about this remarkable machine. Call, write or phone 
us or the nearest CLEVELAND office. 
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What it does! 


A 17x11’ or double letter head 
sheet (any size up to 19” x 25’’) 
may be folded once to 17x54”, 
cut on machine to 844” x54”, 
and each sheet then given an 
ordinary letter fold. This re- 
duces ordinary machine folding 
time by 50%. 


CDRIODRICD RSC 





ny 



















A sheet up to 19 x 25, after 
receiving one, two or three par- 
allel folds, may be cut on the 
machine in two, three or four 
sections, and given one, two or 
three right angle folds. 





CDROECD RRS COD RAS 













NY 








For instance, an envelope en- 
closure size 7 x 4%, receiving 
one parallel and one right angle 
fold, would deliver at almost 
four times the rate of ordinary 
machine folding. 
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[He [jeveranofsyjoine Macrine[a 


General Offices and Factory: CLEVELAND, OHIO 


932 Aeolian Building Chamber of C ce Bldg. 





| 
— WALD CAM. 9 CBW 9 CBRK5 CBQK._9 CBRE CBW 9 CZK O59 CBR S CBRO9 CARD 
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PHILADELPHIA 
1024 Public Ledger Building 





CHICAGO 
532 S. Clark Street 
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A TWO TON TRUCK 
TRIUMPH 























Graham Brothers new Two-Ton Largest exclusive truck manu 
Truck has fairly astounded those facturers in the world, Graham 


who have tried it out—and learned Brothers are in a logical position 
its low price! to produce trucks of outstanding 


performance ability at unapproach- 
Simply another reflection of Gra’ ably low prices. 


ham Brothers policy of passing on They did it with the famous 
to the buyer the vast economies of One’Ton G-BOY. And now again 
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‘ mass production. with this sturdy Two-Ton! 

; Graham Brothers Trucks, with Dodge 2-TON CHASSIS» ee SS $1445 
‘¥ Brothers 34-Ton Commercial Cars, 1/TON CHASSIS sige ee 
4 meet 91% of all hauling requirements 1-TON CHASSIS, (G-BOY) - - - 885 
BS: f. o. b. Detroit 

: GRAHAM BROTHERS 

Ms Evansville —D E TR OTT — stockton 





A Division oF DonoGe BROTHERS, INC 
GRAHAM BROTHERS (CANADA) LIMITED—TORONTO, ONTARIO 


GRAHAM BROTHER 


SOLD BY DODGE BROTHERS 
DEALERS EVERYWHERE 
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At the Blakely 


Printing Co., Chicago 





N Offset press in a printing 
plant! Unheard of a few years 
ago—but quite common nowadays. 


“Common” because larger printers 
are becoming creators and producers 
of direct by mail. They know that 
certain effects can be obtained more 
satisfactorily by offset than by letter- 
press. They know that a great many 
pieces should be produced by offset. 


So they are installing offset depart- 
ments; they use this process when 
it should be used. 

And how much easier it is for their 
salesmen to sell! They can show 
samples of direct mail campaigns 
that, piece for piece, is incomparable. 
Ask a Harris representative to dis- 
cuss this popular question with you. 
No obligation whatever. 


THE HARRIS AUTOMATIC PRESS CO. 
Pioneer Builders of Successful Offset Presses 


NEW YORK 


HAF 


CLEVELAND 


CHICAGO 


RIS 


offset || presses 


Photo of the Harris Offset in the Blake- 
ly Printing Company Plant, Chicago 


EIGHT MODELS OF FIVE SIZES—SINGLE COLOR, 22x34, 28x42, 36x48, 38x52, 44x64—TWO COLOR, 3648, 38x52, 44x64, 
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When you want to get an important order, 
When you want to win a new customer: 











Womlolomerim@ectutitsuntii@ecmocoemehvcustjtetsmeel 
the Saturday Evening Post for the last fourteen years, 


to show business men how to use more printing; 
} 








And when you are face to face with your customer, take 
advantage of that advertising—sell him what printing does, 
and recommend a paper he knows—HAMMERMILL BOND. 





















What bond paper mill 
has done the most to 
make a bigger market 
for the Printer? 


Aorta oreetemerteromenttl| 
gives you the most prac- 
tical samples to help you 
get orders for printing? ; 


Have you sent fora 
HAMMERMILL BOND 
“WORKING KIT”? 

















Distinctive 


Features 
of Angle Steel Equipment 


Steel Back- Rest Removable Back 


; ; : Entire back with up- 
Form fitting; size 6x12 inches. : right pillars, instantly 


adjustable and re- 
movable. 

















Spring Steel Uprights 

That “‘give’’ slightly under Finish 

body pressure. Back finished in a rich, 
dark olive green enam- 
el. Seat in a pose, 
mahogany unless 

Hardwood Seat otherwise specified. 
134 inches in diameter. Ex- 
ceptionally comfortable; firm- 
ly attached to steel rim. (Steel 

seat if preferred.) 

















Back Clips 


By means of these clips 

entire back can be re- 

moved or adjusted in 
height. 








Cross Bracing 


Which prevents any possibil- 
ity of side sway. 








Legs 
Made from heavy angle 
steel; will withstand 
severe strain. 











Riveted Construction 
Heavily hand-riveted 
throughout. Ball-Turned Feet 
Flared in and made 
smooth on bottom. 

















No. 110—Angle Steel Stool 


“FACTS ARE STUBBORN THINGS,” yet executives demand them 


These ten superior points in construction in Angle Steel Stools are a guarantee. Every 
one assures a permanent, economical investment—greater production returns— and 
decreased depreciation charge-offs. This complete line of Angle Steel Equipment makes 
standardization an easy matter. Every conceivable need for shops and factories is planned 
and provided for; stools, chairs, benches, tables, desks, machine tenders, shop and 
factory trucks, cabinets, drill and reamer bins and bench legs. 


We make special equipment to order from blue prints on short notice. Detailed infor- 
mation and prices gladly furnished. Your order and inquiry receives instant attention. 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL COMPANY aniztin: Plainwell, Mich. 


Branches 


ANGLE STEEL STOOL SALES COMPANY, ANGLE STEEL STOOL CO. OF ILLINOIS, 
98 Park Place, New York 325 West Madison Street, Chicago 


ALL STEEL PRODUCTS COMPANY, PARENT METAL PRODUCTS COMPANY, 
333 State Street, Detroit 134 N. Fourth and Cherry, Philadelphia 


Agents and Dealers in cAll Other Principal Cities 
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If all Printers knew~ 











Products 


Ideal Typograph Rollers 


Made by a patented process of vul- 
canized vegetable oilsand varnishes 
similar tothoseused in printing inks. 
All-season rollers ground true.Guar- 
anteed not to melt, shrink or swell. 
For use as ductors and distributors 
on all presses and for form rollers 
with rubber type. 


Graphic Rollers 
Molded fromgelatinouscomposition 
rincipally for use as form rollers. 
ay also be used as ductors and 
distributors. Can be used at any 
desired speed of press. Guaranteed 
not to melt. 


New Ideal Process Rollers 


Designed to permit printers to re- 
surface or recondition their own 
rollers. For use in all positions and 
on all presses. A big forwardstep in 
pressroom practice, particularly for 
large establishments, and in shops 
where a constant supply of good 
rollers is essential. 


Ideal Lithographic Rollers 
Made of vulcanized vegetable oils 
and varnishes. For all positions— 
water or ink—on any offset or litho- 
graphpress, printing on paper or tin. 
Made with eithersmoothor grained 
surface, ground true. Need no break- 
ing-in or scraping. 
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just what Ideal Typograph Rollers would do for them 
all printers would use them. 


Ideal Typograph Rollers do one thing that in itself is reason 
enough for trying a few in your shop. They lower the cost per 
impression on every job that goes through your pressroom. 


It isn’t long life alone that accomplishes this saving. It’s the 
continuous service they render—day in and day out —no chang- 
ing necessary to suit weather conditions or seasons. They are 
guaranteed not to melt, shrink or swell. They can be run at 
any desired speed in any pressroom temperature. 


Ideal Typograph Rollers are made by a patented process of vul- 
canized vegetable oils —the same oils of which printing inks are 
made. They have natural affinity for ink that lasts, instead of 
disappearing as does the tack or suction of ordinary glue rollers. 


If you are not acquainted with Ideal Typograph Rollers but are 
interested in increasing efficiency and cutting the upkeep in 
your pressroom, write us for complete information today. The 
profit-saving facts cost you nothing. Address our general office. 


Ideal Roller & Manufacturing Co. 


General Officesand Plant No.1 Plant No. 2 


2512 W. 24th Street 
Chicago, IIl. ; 


Selling Agents 
AULT & WIBORG CO. 


New York Cincinnati Chicago 
Branches in All Principal Cities 


Long Island City, N. Y. 





j 22nd Street and 39th Ave. 









For any and all Requirements there is a 


SEYBOLD CUTTER 


The machine that has 

“ a . : .. lifted the cutting op- 
32”, 34”, 38 —_ a aie erations in small and 
Sizes - ride medium size plants 

i, from drudgery and 

loss to ease and profit. 


SEYBOLD 
These machines han- 


dle the greatest vol- 
” ” ” ume and variety of 
edit ™ ofits . ; ; : work. They carry the 
Sizes f ¥ burden of the world’s 
most important cut- 
ting and trimming. 





All those who cut large 
sheets find in these 


56”, 64”, iE Ae 84” 
Sizes ; 


power equipment to 
aid the operator where 
muscles and eyes be- 
come unequal to the 
exacting tasks. 


J 


————EE ee “1 machines mechanical 
A. | DUTTTORATETITATY UEREEUOUUUURUUREREEROSORORD {| Precision joined with 
cr - | iH 


Where accuracy in- 
volves register of 
sheets as well as 
straight line edges and 
rectangular sides, these 
large machines have 
width to swing the 
piles. 


2139 


THE, SEYBOLD MACHINE COMPANY 


MAIN OFFICE AND FACTORY 


DAYTON, OHIO, U.S.A. 


hen you buy a Seybold Machine you acquire 45 years 
ey < eaperichce. without cost to you 
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15 of the Leaders 


in their line have recently purchased 
20 U. P. M. Bronzers 


in addition to en Aa 


Purchased Purchased 
: Robert Gair Co,, Brooklyn..............66.060005: . 4 
10 which they Stecher Lithographic Co., Rochester 
hy ail ’ Multi-Colortype Co., Cincinnati 
American Lithographic Co., New York 
p TEVIOUS 7 British-American Tobacco Co., Shanghai, China. . 
Calvert Lithographing Co., Detroit 
purchased. Ketterlinus Litho Mfg. Co., Philadelphia 
Traung Label & Litho Co., San Francisco—Seattle 
Howell Lithographic Co., Hamilton, Ont 
Atlantic & Pacific Tea Co., Brooklyn, N. Y 
Simpson & Doeller, Baltimore 
Lebanon Paper Box Co., Lebanon, Pa 
Addison Lithographing Co., Rochester, N. Y 
Forbes Lithograph Mfg. Co., Boston, Mass 
National Color Printing Co., Baltimore 





9 
7 
7 
7 
5 
5 
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1 
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1 
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e last three months have been REORDERS 


ef 85 per cent of the orders received within the 


\ # 





United Printing Machinery Co. ; 


38 PARK ROW - - - NEW YORK 
83 BROAD STREET - - - BOSTON 
FISHER BUILDING - - - CHICAGO 
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A New and Distinctive Typeface 


LUDLOW 
CAMEO 


This beautiful new typeface was 
designed and the punches were 
cut in our own plant by our own 
type designers and punch cutters. 














Among the striking features of 
Cameo are the following: 


1. Its strength and character as a quality typeface. 


2. Its unusual luminosity resulting from striking 
contrasts in weight of related elements. 





3. It is strictly new. In general outline it is based 
on Ludlow Caslon, modified to meet the require- 
ments of a shaded letter of this type. Its Caslon 
influence together with its other striking features 
| combine in giving to Ludlow Cameo its attractive- 
| ness, distinctiveness and strength. 





Ludlow Typograph Co. 


2032 Clybourn Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 


San Francisco: Hearst Building,5 Third Street New York: World Building, 63 Park Row 
Atlanta: Palmer Building, 41 Marietta Street Boston: Cummings Building, 261 Franklin Street 





























This Advertisement was set in the following Ludlow typefaces: 24 and 36 point 
Cameo, 6 and 14 point Caslon Light with Elrod rule borders. 
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Is made in two styles 
of sheet delivery, viz: 


Printed-Side-Up 


(Carrier Delivery) 


Printed-Side-Down 
(Fly Delivery) 


Both presses are the same 
size, the difference being in 
the method of delivering 
the printed sheet. 


What Users Say 


“We are greatly pleased with the 
Lee Press, which has been in con- 
stant use in our office for nearly 
four years.” 

“I recently moved my Lee Press 
after a two years’ hard run, and find 
practically no wear. The press is 
giving good service, running daily.” 


“The Lee Press is a dandy and we 
have it clipping along every day. 
It registers perfectly and we don't 
see how a press could be any better.” 


“The impression is A-1 and the 
distribution is as good as any press 
costing twice as much. We are well 
pleased with the work being done 
on this press and you can refer to 
us at any time.” 


“We believe the Lee Press to be 
a good buy for anyone. Our press 
is giving us good satisfaction on gen- 
eral work, and we would not part 
with it for twice its cost. We can 
heartly recommend the Lee Press.” 


“We could not get along without 
the Lee Press as we are now able to 
take job work that heretofore we 
had to refuse. The boys all like to 
work on the press, and adjustments 
are easily made and quickly learned” 


“We think more of the Lee Press 
every day we use it. The perfect 
register on such color work as we 
have printed and the even distribu- 
tion are proof that the Lee Press is 
a first-class machine in every way.” 


Lee Press Users are 
Lee Press Boosters 


22 


























The Lee Press 


Economical in First Cost 
Operation and Maintenance 


: Printed-Side-Up 
AYA ] Carrier Delivery 


Bed 26x38 Form 22x35 
Takes Sheet up to 24x36 


HE LEE TWO-REVOLUTION PRESS has been on 

the market almost nine years, and is not an ex- 
periment. It has proven highly satisfactory to many 
hundreds of printers, enabling them to greatly increase their 
volume of business and to build up a reputation for good 
work. Their ability to handle paper from a letter-head up 
to a 24x36 inch sheet, and forms up to 22x35 inches in 
size, in one or more colors, in perfect register at all speeds, 
changing for various size forms quickly, gives them a 
greater range than any other two-roller pony cylinder press. 


Competition continually grows keener, and the printer who 
has a LEE PRESS is enabled to produce work in larger variety 
and at a lower cost of production than his competitor—and 
at greater profit. You owe it to yourself to thoroughly investi- 
gate the great benefits to be derived by installing the econom- 
ical, easily-handled, low upkeep Lee Press in your own plant. 


Full Information Quickly Supplied —Write Today 


The Challenge Machinery Co. 


Chicago Grand Haven, Mich New York 
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TRY—AT OUR RISK-—Send for a 
quart can of Phenoid. When you have 
used it, pay us if you are satisfied. If 
not—send back the bill. 


CHALMERS CHEMICAL COMPANY 


IP's DRY! 


No need to wait when 
you clean with Phenoid 
Instantaneous. No grease 
clinging to the type. As 
soon as you've finished 
wiping off the form it’s dry. 

Forms always look like 
this when cleaned with 
Phenoid. Muddied runs 
become a thing of the past. 
Less paper wasted for trial 
sheets. 

For cleaning fountains, 
rollers, or type caked with 
old, dried ink there is 
nothing better. 

Phenoid makes easy and 
speeds up change of inks 
on color jobs, even black 
to yellow. 

Harmless to metal,wood, 
or clothing. Does not irri- 
tate the skin. 


HENOID 
aT ee 


TRADE MARK 


INSTANTANEGES 
TYPE CLEANER 


¢ 123 CHESTNUT ST., NEWARK, N. J. 
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Cline Engineering Service 


The Cline Electric Manufacturing Company, whose electrical 
control apparatus has for 25 years been recognized as the 
“Standard in the Printing World,” offers its greatest value 
to buyers of printing equipment, not through its sales but 





through its Engineering Department. 


The motor and control equipment we manufacture and 
sell is only a part, though the most important part, of your 
pressroom equipment. We know what your other problems 
are, for we have been studying them for many years. Our 
selling service would be incomplete if we did not consider 
our equipment in its relation to your whole pressroom lay- 
out, and handle each installation as an individual engineering 


problem. 


Call in Cline Engineers to consult with you and your 
engineers or, if your plant is to be a new one, with your 


of the Press architects. The best time for you to do this is when your first 








rough plans are being made. 





If you are only buying a single macnine this same service 


applies. 


CLINE ELECTRIC MFG.Co. 


Main Office 
Western Office Conway Bldg. Eastern Office 


First Nat’l Bank Bldg. : Marbridge Bldg. 
San Francisco 111 W. Washington St. 47 W. 34th St. 
California CHICAGO New York 


CHICAGO 
O westinenouse 


CLINE Jpeg SYSTEM | 
YEN 
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aE CROMWELL 2) 
SL | Special Prepared Tympan eS 


Unconditionally Guaranteed 


Is You Knew the Value of 
Cromwell Tympan 
You'd Never Be Without It 


| ad ath, 


ho wate it! 


THE WORLD’S BEST AND STANDARD 
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The Floor of Industrial America 


HROUGHOUT industrial America, wherever a demand exists for floors that must withstand 
the maximum of rough use and abuse, regardless of conditions, Kreolite Wood Blocks are 
recognized as the ultimate in toughness, strength, endurance, economy and service. 


An outstanding example is found in the country’s greatest printing plants where floors are called 
upon to carry machinery and materials of enormous weight; to stand the tremendous vibration 
of giant presses running at terrific speeds; to bear strains of ceaseless 

trucking and to defy even the repeated attacks of molten metal spilled 

in stereotyping and typecasting. 


Representative of the many big printing and publishing organizations 
using Kreolite Wood Block Floors are: 


Crowell Publishing Co. Chicago Tribune 

Hearst Publishing Co. New York Tribune 

Ginn & Co. Chicago Herald & Examiner 
R.R. Donnelley & Sons Co. Philadelphia Public Ledger 


Kreolite Engineers will study your 
needs and make recommendations 
without any obligation whatever 


to you. a = 
The MONEY soe 


mac, iit ii i 


Jennison-Wright Company 
Toledo, Ohio 
BRANCHES IN ALL LARGE CITIES 
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Speed! 


BOOKS —At Speed of 


120 per Minute on 9 by 12 machines 
110 per Minute on 12 by 16 machines 
Gathered, Stitched and Covered 








=\1744 St 





Other Patents Pending 


The New Juengst Gatherer, Stitcher and Coverer 





THE ONLY MACHINE 






that will gather and jog two of the This machine will detect missing 
same books at the same time at a __ inserts or doublets. 

speed of 60 or 55 per minute and Will gather any signatures from 
stitch and cover them at a speed of singles up, on any kind of stock. 
120 or 110 PER MINUTE. Built in combination or single units. 






Let us Solve your Bindery Troubles and give you accurate books— 
more books and better books at Iess cost 





















We Also Manufacture: Juengst Wireless Binders—Juengst Automatic Side Stitchers 
Rowe Straight Line Automatic Trimmers—Cahen Forwarding and Casing-In Machines 





American Assembling Machine Company 


INCORPORATED 


415 N.Y. World Building, New York City 





608 S. Dearborn St., Chicago 
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Print More Profitably 


with this Kimble Push Button Unit 


This sturdy Kimble Motor and convenient, reliable push button 
control is especially designed and proven for cylinder press 
service. The unit provides a wide range of speed with a great 
number of steps for selection so that the ideal running speed 
for every job is easily obtained. The convenient push button 
control starts, inches, reverses and stops the press, thereby sav- 
ing time and effort. This well built unit not only supplies the 
effective and convenient control so essential to. maximum pro 
duction and profits, but also assures a thoroughly reliable drive 
with low maintenance cost. 











Ask your printers’ supply salesman or write 
us for quotation on motors and control equip- 
ment that will provide the greatest produc- 
tion on your various printing machines. 





Kimble Electric Co. 


Tall 7 | ab 4 2408 West Erie Street 
S2GEE YL sar Paths Chicago, III. 





Installation at 
Boys’ Technical 
High School, 
Milwaukee, Wis. 






The above illustration 
shows Kimble motor 
and control equip- 
ment mounted ona 
Miehle press. Note the 
convenient arrange- 
ment of the speed 
regulator which is 
mounted on the back 
of the press out of 
the way. The entire 
press control is accom- 
plished through handy 
push buttons mounted 
near the feed board. 


Made for Printers since 1905 








bo 
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Patents pending. 


Geared Accuracy 


Patent rights will be strictly enforced, 


Built in following sizes: 


38x50 45x65 


50x75 


( The table for printing crafismen 


in the better pring 


HE CRAFTSMAN LINE-UP AND REGISTER TABLE is the last word in mechanical 

efficiency. Every possible kind of job has been taken into consideration through years of practical 
printing and engineering experience. This notable table will open your eyes to a new method of 
saving time, labor, money and the making of new customers. 


It’s a Money Maker because it saves time and 
prevents mistakes. It’s a Business Getter be- 
cause it will enable any printing plant to turn 
out better work in less time and good printing 
will always sell more printing. 

The CRAFTSMAN TABLE takes the guess- 
work out of color registration and the lining up 
of forms, enabling you to save time in every de- 
partment from composing-room to bindery. 

INVALUABLE FOR LITHOGRAPHERS 
AND LABEL PRINTERS. 

It is the most complete line-up and register 
table introduced to the printing craft. It’s most 
notable feature is the geared method of operating 


the straightedges. This means absolute and 
permanent accuracy. There are no wire connec- 
tions to keep adjusted. 


A raising device on each straightedge elimi- 
nates the necessity of the operator reaching over 
the table and holding up the straightedges when 
moving them across the sheet. A marking device 
on each straightedge assures perfect straight and 
parallel lines. 


There is so much of interest to tell, such 
big possibilities for profit and speed in the 
Craftsman Table, that a descriptive folder 
has been prepared. A copy will be sent upor 
request. Just drop a line to 


49-59 River Street 


National Printers’ Supply Co. watraam, mass. 


THE CRAFTSMAN 
Line~up and register table... 
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‘Here’s. where our numbering 


>») 


machines pay for themselves again ¢ 


X 


=. Were writing an 
=extra protit check 


for ourselves every time we run 








a form where we use our 


ROBERTS machines. 
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“We save more - and make more 
when we eliminate the extra impression necessary under our old 
system of first printing a job and then sending it out to be 
numbered. 
































“This was never satisfactory. There was always too much time 





















































lost — and there was always a chance for errors to creep in. 


“We’ve eliminated all this now by the ROBERTS METHOD. 
Besides we speed up deliveries and thus increase the customer’s 
regard for our service. 













































































“AND THEN --- THERE’S THE EXTRA 
PROFIT IN THE BARGAIN!”’ 














Superintendents everywhere will realize the logic of this argument. Num- 














erous arrangements of your ROBERTS machines will make these little 
time saving devices pay for themselves over and over again. Special classes 
of work can be handled, which will net you substantial extra profits. 

































































Are you alive to all the uses of numbering machines? Do you know where and how 
to obtain numbering work? “Printing Profits From Numbering Jobs” (see next page) 
explains all of this in detail. 


ROBERTS NUMBERING MACHINE CO. 694-710 — Ave., — N.Y. 


ROB. 




















numbering machines 


















us Large mainspring—greater flexibility and longer 
m service. 


Direct Drive —correct mechanically. No inter- 
mediate parts, insuring positive action, consistent 
service, longer life. 


» Welded steel plung- 
er guide pins assure | 
rigidity. 


Non-breaking wire spring, “straddling” 7 
the unit retaining pawl. A double spring | 
—(patented)—insures long, consistent |~ 
service. 












Steel staple plunger release. 
» Plunger may be removed 
for cleaning in an instant. 


Improved drop cipher, || 
with large bearing surface [7 
—always type high. 


Removable steel 

side plates, snap off 
and on—no bother- | 
some screws. } 





Strong, bronze bearing-metal case. Con- 
® structed to eliminate buckling in use. Ideal 
| bearings for steel plunger guide pins. 






Make this examination yourself ! 
Convince yourself that you’re getting 
value for value received 










_—— all numbering machines look alike and are priced as 
much alike. 





It’s well worth your while to “‘get inside’? your numbering machine, and ex- 
amine closely the factors that are responsible for its long wear and consistent 


service. 





One model may cost a bit more or less than another -- but by this method you 
can prove to yourself whether it’s worth the difference. 


And when you buy a new machine, insist upon 
getting all the essential elements to successful ser- 


Special Prices: 
vice which are graphically illustrated above. P 









Numbering machines, in their construction, maintenance MODEL 27 - 5 wheels 
and money making possibilities are taken up fully in Now $12.00 less 10% 
**Printing Profits from Numbering Jobs’’ a 64 page book 

by Robert F. Salade. Send for this practical hand-book, MODEL 28 - 6 wheels 
which has opened up new opportunities for printers on the Now $14.00 less 10% 
subject of numbering. 















Roberts Numbering Machine Co. 


694-710 Jamaica Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


In stock and for sale by all 
Type Founders. 











































New Perfect Magazines 
for Mergenthaler Linotype Machines 


Standard Interchangeable 
Magazines 


() Immediate 
Full Size 5 Delivery 


Less 3% for Cash 





Split Interchangeable 
Magazines 


Lower Half | | () Immediate 
Only Delivery 


Less 3% for Cash 


These magazines are manufactured in our own shop, under 
our personal supervision, from the finest of materials. 


They are interchangeable and will fit the Mergenthaler 
Linotype Machines perfectly. 


Every magazine carries our unqualified 
guarantee to give you entire satisfaction 
or your money will be refunded in full. 


You may purchase on deferred payments of one-third in 
cash and the balance in ten (10) equal monthly payments. 











RICH & McLEAN, Inc. New vou ci 
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fret of Dowd Superiority 
the Dowd Steel Formula 


e Paper cutting knives look 
much alike—cost about the 
same—but perform differ- 
ently because of the varia- 
tion in quality. Dowd knives 
are made according to a 
formula which produces the 
finest grained, the most duc- 
tile, and the toughest steel. 
They are tempered the full 
length of the knife at one 
time, thus eliminating soft 
spots. You can depend on 
Dowd knives to give long, 
satisfactory service with the 
least regrinding. 











HOW 
TO ORDER 
To insure your 


receiving a knife 1 
speciallydesigned j} I 
; ; 








for your cutter, 






lay the old knife =| 
on a large, strong ' i 
sheet of paper, 

bevel side up. 
Draw a line 
around the knife. 
Indicate location 
and size of holes. 
State thickness 
of new knife. 
Give name of 
cutter, symbol of 
machine and cut 
which the ma- 
chine makes. 






















Judge for Yourself 
By ACTUAL USE 


Dowd knives are guaranteed to give sat- 
isfactory performance under all cutting 
conditions. For more than 78 years we 
have upheld this rigid policy of service 
and satisfaction to Dowd knife users. 


R. J. Dowd Knife Works 
Makers of Better Cutting Knives Since 1847 
Beloit, Wisconsin 


DOW D 


—— Knives of Everlasting SATISFACTION 
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KELLY AUTOMATIC PRESS NO. 2 
WITH AUTOMATIC FEEDER, EXTENSION DELIVERY 
AND ELECTRIC EQUIPMENT 








High ‘Produchion— 


and Low Operating Costs have made the 
KELLy Automatic No. 2 popular 


ee 
bd} 





MM” printers have investigated and the result of their 

investigations has been the purchase of No. 2 Kelly 
Presses. Many have given us repeat orders and several have 
repeated repeatedly with the result that we have group No.2 
Kelly installations in important printing plants in many 
sections. Investigation costs but little. The findings may 
surprise you. Why not give a little time to a subject that is 
so closely related to pressroom efficiency. 


FOR SALE AT ALL SELLING HOUSES OF THE 


American Type Founders ne 


Sold also by 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, all selling houses; SEARS COMPANY CANADA LIMITED, Toronto-Montreal; 
ALEX. Cnbenih Sons, Ltp., a houses in Australia and New Zealand; 
CANADIAN-AMERICAN uae ani London, England 
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SET IN MEMBERS OF THE GARAMOND FAMILY TEAGUE BORDERS 
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@. HORACE McFARLAND COMPANY 
fount 
MARRIGBURG. PENNSYLVANIA 


CARMICHAEL 
‘Relief Blankets 


(Patented) 





dugust 16, 1991. 





Carmichael Blanket Co., 
Atlanta, Georgia 


Gentlemen: 


Por more tham @ year we have had in use on 
@ll of our cylinder presses on which it was practic- 
able to use them, the Carmichael Relief Blankets, end 
@e are very happy to be able to say that we believe 


Cylinder Presses 
Platen Presses 
Rotary Presses 





they have been a distinct help to us in our work. Un- 
Goubtedly they save considerable make-ready time'on 
the presses, and we know for a certainty that the 

of these blankets on the presses has saved the 
emasb: of many @ plate which would have occurred if 
the original hard packing had been in use. 


The only pessible objection to the blanket 
@hich we can see is that it takes up so mich room'on 
the cylinder that where chalk overlays are used it is 
very hard to get them buried deep enough. This objec- 
tion is not serious enough, however, to warrant our 
not using the blankets, and we will continue to use 
them, as we feel certain they are e distinct help and 
edvantage in our pressroom. 


or any other presses carrying hard pack- 
ing can be made ready in less time, and 
a decided decrease in wear on forms 
is effected when CARMICHAEL RELIEF 
BLANKETS are used. 


Write for Booklet and Price Lis 


Carmichael Blanket Co. 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA 


3 HORACE MCFARLAND COMPANY 















Pacific Coast Sales Office 
711-713 Mills Building, San Francisco, Cal. 

















































“Your story in picture leaves nothing untold” 


ICTURES have always been the universal language. A picture with a brief 
description is a better presentation of any article than pages of eloquence in type. 


Making pictures— CUTS — for all illustrating 


and advertising purposes—is our business. 


“al . . . 
& hy! Ni S| Without enumerating the different kinds of engravings we make, the point we 
Y=] wish to emphasize is, that we have unexcelled facilities and capacity for executing 
large or small orders for anystyle of cuts or plates for printing in one ormorecolors. 


COMPAT 








4 






NN 


711 South Dearborn Street “AX CHICAGO 
TELEPHONE: HARRISON 5260 : 5261 - 5262 - 5263 


&., Wass” 
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The THREE 


KAMARG O=== COVERS 


MOROCCO +; GAY HEAD ;, GARAG 


Help to arouse 
some human emotion 


HE suggestion of a lad, singing his in- 
| difference to misfortune behind walls 
of age-mellowed stone, is quick to draw 
our interest. Instinctively, we sense some 
human drama. Our imaginations are off — 
speculating upon the story. . 
When an appeal to the emotions —a stimu- 
ulation of the imagination —is valuable to a 
piece of sales literature, the three Kamargo 
Covers will be found useful. Three distinct 
finishes — variety of texture —26 colors fast 
to light—and good printing qualities. 


nw FQ wo 


KKAMARGO MiLts 


KNOWLTON BROTHERS "ice" WATERTOWN, N.Y. | 
Makers of “Paper for 118 Years 




















Replacing Every Other Printers Saw 
Absolutely Supreme as a Money Maker 


Simple, Versatile, Accurate, Fast 


has attained world leadership 
in 5 years 


These absolute facts explain 


It has made all earlier types definitely obsolete from the standpoints of sheer efficiency and money-earning ability— 
for proof, ask any owner or let us send it to you. If you have a saw trimmer now, you can profitably replace it with a 
TrimOsaw, as have so many other practical printers. If you do not have a saw trimmer and will investigate carefully 
all available machines, you will certainly ne a TrimOsaw. Even a casual reading of the TrimOsaw’s salient features 
here described will make clear its fundamental differences and superiorities. One of the models here shown will fit both 
your own particular requirements and your pocketbook. 











“GrimOsaw Is Guaranteed for Five Years 








Models A-3 and A-1 TrimOsaw 


Model A-3 TrimOsaw is a complete Composing Room saw trim- 
mer, router, drill, jig saw, type high planer, mitering machine, etc. 
Table is several times larger than on any other machine. Main 
gauge has greater capacity, viz., 85 picas graduated to half points. 
Operations performed—mortises (inside and out), notches, under- 
cuts, grinds, jig saws, broaches, routs, planes type high, counter- 
sinks, miters (right and left hand at one operation) with face of 
rule up. Saw only is raised, not the whole table. Work holder clamp 
is positive, not hit or miss. Special gauge makes difficult plate 
work easy. Model A-: TrimOsaw not shown is exactly the same 
as the A-3 except it does not have the router, drill and jig saw 
attachment. This can be added later. 


Ben Franklin TrimOsaw 


Ben Franklin 
Floor Model 


The Ben Franklin is our latest addition to the TrimOsaw line, and 
it has been designed primarily to meet the requirements of the 
smaller office where the larger investment required to provide either 
an “A” or Junior TrimOsaw can not be justified. It is, however, 
also very well adapted for trade composition and larger newspaper 
offices. Table measures 20’x19”. The work holder gauge capacity 
is 60 picas, graduated to half points. As with our other models, 
the finger is not only removable from the main gauge, but is very 
quickly moved along the gauge to any desired position. However, 
in this model we have adopted the common and less expensive 
construction of mounting trimmer knives in the saw head, but we 
haveimproved on the adjustment feature over present-day practice. 
The base of the machine and the column form a non-clogging 
chip pipe. A “quick as a wink” raising and lowering saw feature 


is provided, but on the left-hand instead of the right-hand side. 


le 
MAKERS OF HIGH GRADE SAWING MACHINERY 
SINCE 188/ 
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Here’s Why You Need a Willsea 
Paper Conditioning Machine 




















THE WILLSEA WORKS 
1040 University Avenue, 
ROCHESTER, N. Y. 


<= Write for new catalog 


THE 
WILLSEA WORKS 


Engineers, Founders, Machinists 


ea iretninennnninniniceee a 
L 7 | Builders of Special Machinery 


N& Compans. espiasiieeainscm ile | ROCHESTER 
NEW YORK 


Please send me a copy of the new Wi11sEA 
Paper ConpiTIONING MAcuinE catalog. 






















Address 


Ne a 








‘\ 
‘\ 
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Why So Many 
Austin Daylight 
Printing Plants? 


CN 


Austin Daylight Printing Plants are 
being built from coast to coast as 
progressive print- 


presses, abundant light, good ventila- 
tion and heating all contribute to prof- 
itable operation. 


Printers and publishers like to deal 
with the concern which can handle 
the whole job straight through, from 
architectural design to finished build- 
ing ready for occupancy. 


Under the Austin Method of Undi- 
vided Responsibility you sign just one 
contract and that 





ers become aware of 
the advantages of a 
modern plant. Better 
workmanship, fewer 
mistakes, fewer ab- 
sences, less spoilage, ans 
more production—an 
Austin Daylight 


hansen P 
SESPoSES? See 





The Austin Com: nen 
orn Ba lic Av 
and, Obioe 


ean 
and | pr action abilitys 


ise 
details which w 


Plant pays its owners the printing oats Salted fn inausteiens iavarbececiigroaterne 


With very best regards, we remain 





in these and other 
ways. 


The efficient layout 
of all these plants 


feel that wo have occupied our Aumin 
eitding © eutticies ntly long eno ac 

tion, ite ada ath Dality ree bu: aw = su eb as 
stand point of ec pos: on 


f 


covers everything. It 
guarantees the total 
cost for the complete 
project in advance, 
delivery date, with 
bonus and penalty 
clause if preferred; 
and quality of mate- 
rials and workman- 
ship. Austin speed in 
construction is known 
throughout American 
industry. 


July 22, 1925, 


ugh to make oagent upon 


this buildin: 


ifinees 








testifies to the study 

which Austin has made of printers’ 
requirements. Clear floor areas for 
proper arrangement of machines and 


Let the Austin office 


nearest you explain the economy of 
this unusual building service. Wire, 
phone or mail the coupon. 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Engineers and Builders, CLEVELAND 


New York, Cleveland, Chicago, Detroit, Pittsburgh, Philadelphia, St. Louis, Seattle, Portland, Miami, Birmingham 
The Austin Company of California: Los Angeles and San Francisco The Austin Company of Texas: Dallas 


’ 
x , 
You may send mea personal copy of “The Austin 
Book of Buildings,” free to Industrial Executives 


Complete Building Service 


THE AUSTIN COMPANY, Cleveland 
We are interested in the erection of a 
Building 


number of stories 








Firm 
Individual 
Address 
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The Vandercook Rigid Bed 
Composing Room Cylinder 


In Relation to Automatic Inking on Composing Room Presses 


It is evident that a printing office requiring as many as 300 proofs a day will find Vandercook Automatic Inking 


Systems a very decided advantage. 
To find out how much the advantage will be to you, stop and watch the operation on a hand-inking press as it is 


worked in the ordinary course of your business. 
Then go to some of your friends’ shops using the Vandercook Systems and watch the operation. (You will find Vander- 


cook Presses in very general use in Trade Composition Plants.) 
Don't forget when making your estimate that time really costs you 


about three times what you pay in operators’ wages. 

To find the net saving, deduct interest on the investment and upkeep 
of the machine. You can readily find the cost of upkeep from your friends 
who use the machine. After deducting these costs from the gross earnings, 
we are sure you will find that the net results of an investment in a Vande or 
cook Rigid Bed Automatic Pré@s*will be very satisfactory to you, and don’t 
overlook the fact that you get an improved quality of work in the bargain. 


Twelve 
other 
models 
ranging 
in price 
from 
$120.00 


“Used when quality and speed in taking proofs and 
limited edition work are most needed.” 


This fact is most emphatically established by the list 
of users—we refer to recognized leaders in the typo- 


graphic arts. Originated and made only by 


VANDERCOOK & SONS cnicaco, iors 
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C-H Automatic Pre-Set Control 
in the plant of the Wm. W. Fitz- 
hugh Co., Inc., Brooklyn, N. Y. 
This view also illustrates the 
convenience of the push-button 
operation provided. The control- 
ler used here is the C-H Bulletin 
9655—shown below. 











Right prices—more business 


C-H Control helps keep your prices 
right by insuring maximum press out- 
put on every job. 


Smoothing out production wrinkles and minimiz- 
ing press-room uncertainty enables you to give a 
‘‘business-getting’’ bid. C-H Automatic Press Con- 
trol will help you do it. 


With C-H Automatic Pre-Set Control you can 
adjust and set the speed for each particular job and 
be sure that the maximum number of impressions 
per hour will be maintained. Your press-room 
foreman can see to that. 


Furthermore, the convenience of push-button 
control, giving full, automatic manipulation of the 
press is a time and labor saver and a boost to general 


press-room efficiency. henna 


Right at the pressman’s finger-tips— 
think what that can mean to general 


With plants throughout the country already add- plant efficiency! Every action of the 


press is placed immediately under 


ing materially to their profits through this modern the will of the pressman. Starting, 


i f Z és inching, adjustment of running 
control—it will pay you to investigate. SS, 
convenient to the touch—C-H Auto- 


matic Press Control, located safely 
ona pillar or on the wall, out of the 


The CUTLER-HAMMER Mfg. Co. bressman’s way, does the rest. 


Pioneer Manufacturers of Electric Control Apparatus 


1245 St. Paul Avenue 
MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 


CUTLER @HAMMER 











Press Room Efficiency Depends on Electrical Control 
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High’Spe 


BRONZES ANY CLEANS SHEET I Sad ONE OPERATION 


ADVANTAGES 


1. Portable—can be ™ 
used with different 
press units. : 


. Delivery driven 
from bronzer—in- 
dependent of. press, 
easily removed—no 
timing of bronzer 

- mecessary.. : 


. Economical in use 
of bronze. Low op- 
erating cost—no 
Saba help requir- 
ed. 


DIRECT CONNECTION WITH PRESS—now used with Miehle and Babcock 
Flat Bed, Miehle Vertical, Miller High Speed, Kelly, and more recently also 


with Offset presses. 
Made in four sizes :-19"-35°-51" and 67”. 


When writing for further information please mention 


largest sheet size for bronzing, also presses with which we are to attach bronzer: 


C..B. HENSCHEL MFG. CO. 


Milwaukee, Wi 
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For Immediate Shipment at all Selling Houses 


Printing Machinery and 


Chandler & Price Presses 
Paper Cutters 
Colt’s Armory Presses 
Cutters and Creasers 
Boston Wire Stitchers 
Boston Staple Binders 
Portland Multiple Punches 
Golding Machinery 
Challenge Mach’y Co. Products 
Hamilton Manufacturing Co. 
Wood and Steel Equipment 





- 


| Supplies 


AMERICAN 
TYPE 


The Best in Any Case 





i Kelly Automatic Presses 
Lee Two-Revolution Press 
F. P. Rosback Co. Products 
H. B. Rouse & Co. Products 

Type, Borders and Ornaments 

Metal Leads and Slugs 
Brass Rule and Metal Furniture 
Numbering Machines 
Ink Knives and Plate Brushes 
Benzine and Lye Brushes 
Galleys, Brass and Steel 





\ 


American Type Founders Company 


BOSTON 

NEW YORK 
PHILADELPHIA 
BALTIMORE 


RICHMOND 
ATLANTA 
BUFFALO 
PITTSBURGH 
CLEVELAND 


DETROIT 
CHICAGO 
CINCINNATI 
ST. LOUIS 
DES MOINES 


DENVER 


MILWAUKEE 
MINNEAPOLIS 
KANSAS CITY 


SAN FRANCISCO 
PORTLAND 
SPOKANE 
WINNIPEG 


LOS ANGELES 








A 














SET IN GOUDY CATALOGUE AND GOQUDY CATALOGUE ITALIC 
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“Tie DEXTER LINE OF MACHINES 
FOR PRINTERS ano BOOKBINDERS 


us 4 
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Mr. Frank A. 
Trittipo 
Gen’l Mer. 
Printers 
Supply Service 


(CW e have used WILKE’S 












Type Metal for three 
years, and exclusively for 
the past two years”, says 


Mr. Trittipo. 


“Our re- 


quirements are peculiar and 
exacting, but WILKE’S 
Type Metal fills the bill. 
We find from experience 
that it casts efficiently at a 
much lower temperature 
than other metals, so we 


know itis economical to use.?? 


TE HIGHEST STANDARD 


Warehouses in all Principal Cities 


MET ALS:REFINING:-COMPANY 


PRIN TERS - SUPPLY - SERVICE 


Vane VIL Ss: TYPE- METAL - EXCLUSIVELY 











© 5he Printers S upply Service 


located at 719 S. Dearborn Street, Chicago, 
specialize in hand- made metal rules and cast 
spacing material, and have built up a very nice 
business in this specialty. They offer the trade 
a series of Art designs in rules that give hand- 
drawn effects and that much desired “personal 
touch” in printing. These rules compare fa- 
vorably with high priced brass rules, stand 
long press runs and electrotype perfectly. 
WILKE’S Metals are used exclusively in the 
manufacture of these Quality rules. 


They have recently installed a Monotype 
Giant Caster for the casting of larger sizes of 
type (up to 72 point) and the wonderful print- 
ing faces that they get from this machine are 
attributed largely to the WILKE’S Type 


Metal used. 
HAMMOND 
INDIANA 


New York Office 
rinting Crafts Bldg. 





LINOTYPE - 


INTERTYPE 





* LUDLOW - MONOTYPE 


461 Eighth Avenue 


7 THOMPSON ~- STEREOTYPE New York City 
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e(cie) 
MONOTYPE 


has played an important part 
in the noticeable improvement 


of composing-room operations 
in the past twenty-five years. 
It bettered the methods of both 
machine e hand type-setting; 
it increased the advantages of 
printing from indwidual types; 
it lightened man’s labor. 


, 
, 
( 
, 
; 
. 
: 
; 


( 
; 


LANSTON 
MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COMPANY 


One 


Philadelphia, U.S. A. 


: 
: 
: 
: 














Sa 
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= the past quarter century, mechanical processes 
in use in the printing industry have undergone many 
changes. In no phase of operations have these changes 
been more radical than in the composing-room. Here the 
introduction of new and improved methods began with the 
invention of mechanical means of composing type. 
The first practical machine for composing single types 
in justified lines was the Monotype typesetting machine. 
With the gradual development of the Monotype in the 
making of type and the materials used in assembling pages 
and forms for printing, many improvements in composing- 
room operations have been made possible without depart- 
ing from the generally recognized axiom that the best of 
printing is done from individual types. 

The Monotype machine gave to printers a method of 
typesetting which in its flexibility, the scope of its opera- 
tions, the quality of its product, and its speed in produc- 
tion, is superior to any other—either machine or hand. 
The Monotype made it possible to cast type, decora- 
tive material, rules and spacing material in all sizes for use 
in hand composition at such low cost that distribution into 
cases was eliminated as unnecessarily wasteful. 

eeThe Monotype, by making new type for every job, elimi- 
nated the use of worn type in both text matter and display 
work — thus enhancing the general quality of printing. 
eat Monotype resources enable the user to give appropriate 
typographic treatment to any kind of work. There are now 
available over twenty-five hundred fonts in sizes from 5 to 
72 point from which to make a selection. Monotype type 
faces, with harmonious decorative material, cover a wide 
range of application and use. 

ea Through the use of the Monotype the printing industry 
enjoys low cost in all composing-room operations, com- 
bined with the better quality of printing which results 
from the use of individual types. 
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Composed in Monotype Cochin Series and Monotype Decorative Material 








CONFIDENCE 


To have more to do is the reward for having wrought well. § Demand attests to the confidence of the 
public in the honor and integrity of the maker. § The confidence of a customer based on such quali- 
ties assures him of work conscientiously done and the future profit and satisfaction to be gained from 
MEISEL PRESSES. §The confidence gained by a customer in owning a MEISEL PRESS is the assur- 
ance of keeping abreast of improvements and faith in his future business stability. 


MEISEL PRESS MFG. COQ., 944 Dorchester Avenue, Boston, Mass. 




















The ‘BOS TON Staple Binder 


4 
+ 





CAPACITY 
THREE-SIXTEENTHS 


INCH utomadtic with no adjustment for thickness of work, 
easily handled, superior stapling, very durable and efh- 
cient. Thousands of these high-grade Boston Staplers 
have been sold and users find them satisfactory for all 
kinds of work within their capacity. Fine round wire is 
used, making neat, flat, perfect staples. Staple cores are 
paper wrapped to prevent corrosion and waste. 


cA SUPPORTER-—AN EXCLUSIVE FEATURE-INSURES 
PROPER DRIVING AND CLINCHING 


American Type Founders Company 


GENERAL SELLING AGENT 


The Style B BOSTON Sold also by BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, and in Mexico and South America 
Staple Binder by NaTIONAL PAPER AND TyPE COMPANY 


SET IN CLOISTER LIGHTFACE AND ITALIC TEAGUE BORDERS 
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Printing 10,000,000 pages an hour 





General view of the rotary-press room of 
the W. F. Hall Company containing 48 
electrotype web presses, all equipped with 
G-E Motor drive and control. 














Apply the proper G-E 
Motor and the correct ; : 
G-E Controller to a spe- ‘ The press that prints LIBERTY. It is one 
cific task, following the pp pene a proreey age! 
recommendations of G-E control, 

specialists in electric 
drive, and you have G-E 
Motorized Power. “Built One of the compact single-motor 
n” or otherwise connect- | aniad sr neatly wipe 
ed to all types of indus- 3 brake. : : ‘ , 
trial machines, G-E 

Motorized Power pro- e 

vides lasting assurance otorize d Power 
that you have purchased 


ei ~fitted to every need 


GENERAL 


GENERAL ELECTRIC COMPANY, SCHENECTADY, . 








Kat 
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with G-E Motorized Power 


The W. F. Hall Printing Company is one of the world’s largest printers of mag- 
azines and catalogs. It prints a huge number of weekly and monthly periodicals, 
among them Liberty with one and a half million copies a week. It also prints 
mail-order catalogs of leading merchandisers, including four million 600-page 
books yearly for Montgomery Ward & Company. 


G-E Motorized Power in the Hall plant represents a distinct achievement in the 
application of modern electric equipment to modern printing machinery. The 
plant is operated throughout with individual drives—a-c. motors. For all the 
rotary presses—except the very largest, which use the G-E two-motor drive— 
there was installed, on recommendation of General Electric, full automatic con- 
trol with single-motor drive. 








The presses are started, and the web is threaded in on the slow motion, by run- 
ning the motors during starting on a low-voltage, high-frequency bus. This 
results in simplicity of operation and a great saving of floor space. 


This plant represents a notable installation of G-E Motorized Power. There are 
installations on a smaller scale, but of equal excellence, in hundreds of small 
print-shops throughout the country. Write to your nearest G-E office for 
complete information. 




















View of one end of the rotary-press room showing nine of forty-eight 
full-automatic controllers installed in the gallery. 
200-21 


LECTRIC 


SALES OFFICES IN PoREEN CL PALL CITieEs 
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Ways and Means 


to NewAccounts~ 
and more protits 


Why not put on a special 
drive for new business? Here isa 
special line for aspecial purpose. It will make 
a refreshing change for your salesmen—will 
revive old customers, and start new ones. 





Holiday Sains 


Lithographed 
eee 
Bi me Blotters 


alendars 





Complete sample line in this Hand] 
some Book—Free to respon- 
sible printers. D 


10 Holiday Letter Heads { 
26 Greeting Cards 
12 Blotters 
8 Calendar Pads 


All lithographed by the well known 


| Goes Direct Process. 
— Ao 














To take the Goes Holiday Line to a new 
customer is like carrying glad news to a 
new friend—a good stepping stone to a 
long and happy relationship. 

The book pictured here is a work of art 
and makes a splendid opener. It’s 17% x 
1114 inches, and done in seven colors and 
black. It shows the complete line in full 
size and exact colors. 

Let us send you a copy. No charge— 
we know you'll send us orders if you just 
show this book. 


GOES LITHOGRAPHING CO. 
35 East 61st Street, Chicago 


$451-A 














Doubled 


Production 
In Our New Plant 


We can now give our usual prompt service 
on orders. In our new, fully modern plant, just 
opened, we have already doubled our produc- 
tion and added new refinements to the line of 


Sta Warm 

ta-Warm 
Automatic Control 

Electric Pots and Heaters 










cAutomatic Heat 


Heat applied evenly at 
all times to walls of pots 
and heaters—controlled 
by Sta-Warm trouble- 
proof multiple thermo- 
stat and patented cir- 
cuits. Impossible to over- 
heat — uses only current 
needed as surplus is 
turnedoff, not absorbed 
by wasteful resistance. 


Many Sizes and Shapes 


In the increasing Sta- 
Warm line you can usu- 
ally find exactly the 
correct pot or heater for 
your particular needs. 
Ask for catalog and out- 
line your requirements 
to us. 


Heaters for Glue, Etc. 


Whether you need to 
heat glue, rubber com- 
pound for sand blast 
stencils, hot paints or 
varnish, laboratory chem- 
icals or any fluid, a Sta- 
Warm heater can solve 
your problem at less cost 
per year than any heater 
you are now using. 





Bookbinders’ Pot 


Specials to Order 


For the unusual need, 
Sta-Warm engineers 
create the correct equip- 
ment. If we can’t save 
you money and trouble, 
Heater we decline the order. 





Write Us Your Needs =a 
Ask for Catalog 


STA-WAPA 1 LDRPORATION 


GOB MW Chestrut St. RAVENNA, OHID 
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Kidder Plate Testing Machine 


Accuracy TEST YOUR PLATES 


Is Profit 
as to true curvature and fit: 





Drill plates to receive screws and dogs in exact position 
required on press, thereby saving a vast amount of time 
in putting plates on press cylinders, because the testing 
cylinder is an exact duplicate of press cylinder. 


Also used as a Routing Machine by substituting routing 
tool for drill. Motor furnished and built in the machine 
for driving either drill or routing tool. If you are operat- 
ing one or more rotary presses of any kind you should 
have one of these Plate Testing Machines. It will save 
you a lot of time and money. 








KIDDER PRESS COMPANY « «+ Dover, N. H. 


NEW YORK, 261 Broadway + CHICAGO, 166 West Jackson St. »* TORONTO, CANADA, 445 King St., West 








More and Better Printing 


} _ ‘HE printer with an eye for business is demanding a 
press that gives a clean and sharp i imptession. He is 
eternally anxious to do more work and do it better. 


The job press problem is but one of many he has to face and it is 
perhaps the simplest one, because it can be solved readily and at com- 
paratively low cost. 


Broad claims are made for the Golding Art Jobber, but they are based on actual perform- 
ance. Ask any printer experienced with Golding’s. He will tell you that this press is abso- 
lutely practicable and that it will produce a larger number of good impressions with less waste 
and at greater profit than the same work can be produced on platen presses of other makes. 


Order through your dealer or write us direct for complete information 


GOLDING PRESS DIVISION 


American Type Founders Company 
FRANKLIN, MASS. 
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on THE MURPHY 


“SPEEDISEALER” 


You are paying 
for a 


SPEEDISEALER 
anyway. Why not 








Seals Six to Nine Thousand Circulars 
Per Hour at One-Half the Price You 
Are ‘Now Paying for Seals Alone 


Applies seals of var- 
ious sizes rapidly, 
neatly, cleanly, accu- 
rately. 














No spoilage, no delays, no disappoint- 
ments. Demonstration in your own 
plant without obligation of any kind. 


Specifications 


Length,80 inches 
Width, 24 inches 
Weight, 565 Ibs, 


Weight, Crated 
650 Ibs. 


Write for full information, with list of users 
and samples of work 


Murphy Specialty Company 


MOTOR, \ H 94 SECOND STREET MILWAUKEE, WISCONSIN 

















Every modern 
pressroom Inows these specialties. 


is an ink softener, a safe dryer that cuts down offset, pre- 


Reducol vents sheets sticking, and acts as a preservative for rollers. 


Blue-Black Reducol — Used with black 
inks when a toner is desired. In other qualities identical 
with standard Reducol. 


Magic Type and Roller Wash— 
For removing dried in!z. Cleans up the hardest caked deposits 
with ease, and possesses the right drying speed. No time lost 
while using. Livens up rollers, both composition and rubber. 


Liquid Air Dryer It is transparent and 
does not affect color. For one-color work and last impres- 
sions. Works very quickly. 


Paste Dryer— Excellent for color work, because 
it dries from the paper out, and thereby leaves a perfect 
surface for following impressions. Positively will not crystal- 
lize the ink, or chalk on coated paper. 


Gloss Paste — when used as an after-impression, it not only 

produces an excellent glossy finish on any kind of stock, but also makes 

paper moisture-proof and dust-proof—a strong selling point on label and 
wrapper work. 


Indiana Chemical & Manufacturing Company 


23-25 East 26th St., New York City 


Pacific Coast Agents: Geo. Russell Reed Company 
San Francisco, Seattle, Portland, Los Angeles 


INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 


British Agents: Borne & Co., Ltd. 
35-37 Banner St., London, E. C. 1 


608 South Dearborn St., Chicago 


Canadian Agents: Sinclair, Valentine & Co., Ltd. 
Toronto, Montreal, Winnipeg 
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MILLER HIGH-SPEED PRESS 


1000 USERS 


THROUGHOUT the United States and 
Canada will tell you that the MILLER AUTO- 


MATIC HIGH-SPEED CYLINDER PRESS, 
delivering 2000 to 4500 clear-cut, perfectly registered impressions per hour, with 
sheet capacity up to 13x20", is the most profitable operating unit in their plants today. 


THINK what it would mean in the way of re- 
ducing your costs to have two MILLER HIGH- 
SPEED PRESSES operated by one pressman 
at a speed that would insure you an average of 
3000 impressions per hour each! In an eight- 
hour day this one man would produce for you 
48,000 printed impressions, with a chargeable 
wage cost of approximately $8.00! 


LASTLY, but of prime importance, consider 
how this new standard of higher production 
and lower costs would increase your selling 
prestige, enabling you to definitely promise 
quicker deliveries and better service to your 
trade, at prices profitably based on High-Speed 


efficiency — practically eliminating obsolete- 
equipped competition! 


OUR HANDSOME, illustrated High-Speed 
booklet describes and pictures the machine 
in detail; our portfolio of printed specimens 
collected from various High-Speed users will 
give you a comprehensive idea of its wide 
scope of operation on all classes of work; the 
facsimile letters included therein present 
convincing evidence of High-Speed perfor- 
mance in shops great and small everywhere— 
all yours for the asking without obligation of 
any sort. Drop us a post card today while you 
are interested. 





MILLER SAW~7IT RIMMER COMPANY 


PITTSBURGH, U. S. A. 


DALLAS DETROIT 
PHILADELPHIA 


ST. LOUIS 
SAN FRANCISCO 


CHICAGO 
' NEW YORK 


BOSTON 
MINNEAPOLIS 


ATLANTA 
LOS ANGELES 


Miller & Richard, Toronto, Winnipeg Lanston Monotype Corp., Ltd., London 
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A Personal Chat With You 


By THE EDITOR 


O YOU know how to produce technical advertising literature correctly, such 

as catalogues, booklets or broadsides? A technical catalogue, booklet or 

brochure deals with certain articles of merchandise that are sold not by 
appeals to emotion but by appeals to intelligence alone. Thus, while one may sell 
pianos by appealing to a love of music, or silks and satins by appealing to feminine 
vanity, one can not sell electric cranes in the same way. The only arguments that will 
make a man buy a crane are hard business facts. ‘‘Many printers who can with 
skill, rapidity and intelligence execute work connected with general products, such as 
breakfast foods, boots and shoes, haberdashery, hosiery, carpets, and so forth, break 
down when they are entrusted with the printing of a technical product catalogue.” 
It is the publicity manager of one of England’s largest manufacturers of technical 
products who makes this statement. But he goes still further; he shows in detail how 
such literature should be produced. If you are interested, you will find his discourse 
on page 85 of this issue. J Before this copy of the Printer reaches you, we will 
have put the finishing touches on the November number. It has been our ambition 
throughout its makeup to appeal both to the mind and to the eye—to inform the 
reader on pertinent problems of the day through selected articles by writers of 
authority in their respective fields, as well as to show in black and colors samples of 
high-grade printing. § For those of our readers who are interested in the problems 
of advertising—production as well as marketing—there are numerous splendid 
articles. Robert W. Jones, associate professor of journalism at the University of 
Washington, furnishes ‘‘The Making of Good Advertising.’ The professor writes 
convincingly on a topic on which the last word will not be heard for years to come. 
He shows what the advertisement should do to be worth its price, and what the 
printer should do to make it so. Jerome B. Gray, an old friend, asks ‘Is the Print- 
er’s Work Finished With the Job?’’ Mr. Gray is service manager of the Franklin 
Printing Company, Philadelphia, and has for years given of his abundance to the 
readers of Tue INLAND Printer. In this story he shows how a salesman produces 
a big printing order by stepping outside the beaten path. It is worth reading for 
the entertainment it gives, but far more so for the inspiration and help it will give 
those who market printing. § It has always been a mooted question whether or not 
the printer should be allowed to change copy. Carl H. Claudy, a new contributor, 
furnishes an entertaining story on this point which we are sure will start many a 
printer thinking. C. C. Bowsfield, who, in our June issue, contributed the story 
about Joe Mitchell Chapple’s wedding, furnishes an addition to the romance of the 
American newspaper, ‘“The Start of a Successful Newspaperman.”’ It’s a true story 
from the time when Grover Cleveland was sheriff in Buffalo and relates the part 
certain Buffalo newspapers took in the fight against smuggling on the Niagara river. 
‘The Science of Imposition’’ by John Reed is continued, of course. Any one who is 
in any way interested in imposition and stonework will find in these articles a veri- 
table gold mine of information. § What the compositors of old had to contend with 
will be shown by eleven autographs of such well known authors as Gladstone, Lord 
Tennyson, Ruskin, Stanley, Kipling, Edwin Arnold, Walt Whitman, Emerson, etc. 


Complete index of the editorial contents of the October issue 
may be found on page 173 
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Entered as second-class matter, June 25, 1885, at the Postoffice at Chicago, Illinois, under Act of March 3, 1879. 
Copyright, 1926, by The Inland Printer Company. 
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The First Printer Craftsman 


re, THE DAWN of modern civilization, when men 
began to rub their sleepy eyes and wake from ages of 
darkest ignorance, there rose from obscurity a crafts- 
man. As he looked down through the centuries he 
knew that for men to learn to live they first must learn 
to read. He saw further that to teach men how to read 
there must be books, books and more books. He be- 
lieved that ease in making books would give great 
minds courage to write their thoughts for preservation 
so that each succeeding generation could build great 
temples of knowledge upon the foundation of recorded 
thought. The craftsman, John Gutenberg, of Mainz, 
invented movable types, and from these types, modeled 
by his own hands, there issued noble fruit from the first 
printer craftsman. As the context of this first printed 
book has served to guide the lives of countless multi- - 
tudes, so also has its craftsmanshipcarried the torch to 
enlighten the way of other great craftsmen who have 
trod the path of work well done. Every true craftsman 
carries in his blood a strain of that which has separated 
every craftsman from those who simply toiled. In the 
hearts of all craftsmen there ever has been love of skill 
and art, which makes them all akin, so that when, 
by proficient accomplishment, a man is accorded the 
distinguished mark of craftsmanship, he can 
in truth call father those Gutenbergs, . 
Jensons and Bodonis of the past. 


CARROLL T. HARRIS 
in The Pi-Box 
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MONDER what’s the matter 
with Fred — he doesn’t seem 
to have any pep any more. 
- Seems to be losing his grip on 
things. Don’t you notice it, 
Clancy?” Ray Morton Clancy, 
sales manager for the Franklin 
Press, nodded his head two or 
three times slowly. “ Yes, Mr. 
Fraser, I’ve noticed it; be- 
sides, the orders tell the story. In the last two weeks 
Stone has hardly brought in a thing. I was going to 
speak to him at the end of the week, myself.” “ Well, 
have a talk with him. Maybe there’s something that’s 
troubling him and impairing his efficiency. Perhaps we 
can help him.” 

The last sentence was the key to David Fraser’s 
success in the printing business. Helpfulness! Years 
before when he had started the Franklin Press with a 
small platen, a small quantity of type and a small bank 
account, he had adopted this word as his slogan. Now, 
in the autumn of life, he was relinquishing to younger 
men a little of the responsibility, but the firm’s slogan 
was a part of his own being. Very rarely a salesman at 
the Franklin Press failed to make good. The kindly 
interest in his welfare, practical assistance and inspira- 
tion from the office produced loyalty and enthusiasm. 

“Tf one of our men fails,” Fraser had often said, 
“we look upon it as a direct reflection on the office. We 
expect loyalty and hard work from our people and we 
should do our part to keep them supplied with the mo- 
tive power. If a street car stops dead on the track it is 
not the fault of the car but the power house.” 

That evening about 4:30 Fred Stone slumped in 
with his sample case, threw it in a corner and himself 
in a chair and listlessly fingered his prospect files. He 
idly glanced over the pages of a printers’ magazine, 
yawned, and started to go home. 

“ Just a minute, Fred,” the sales manager’s voice 
was mildly imperative; “‘ make yourself at home for a 
minute while I sign these letters.” 
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“Dawn on the Hills of Freland” 


By Rosert C. SHIMMIN 
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Fred shuffled uncomfortably, but seated himself. 
He felt that something a little out of the ordinary was 
coming. Finally Clancy threw his pen down with a sigh 
of satisfaction. 

“ Just been getting out a few circular letters,” he 
said, “ trying to back up you boys a little. What’s the 
good news today, Fred? ” 

“Not a single order. I made twenty-five calls.” 

“Dig out any good prospects out of the twenty- 
five calls? ” 

“Oh, they were nearly all old customers with the 
exception of three or four.” 

“Were they large or small concerns? ” 

“Oh, mostly small concerns.” 

“ Just a few letterheads, envelopes, cards and so on, 
once in a while? ” 

“ Yes. ” 

“Pretty hard to get volume under those condi- 
tions, isn’t it? ” 

“It’s almost impossible, Mr. Clancy.” 

“You're on a salary basis here? ” 

“Yes. Mr. Fraser started me in on a salary. He said 
I couldn’t make it the first year — ” 

“In other words, Fred, if you were working on 
commission you couldn’t possibly get by.” 

“No. And say, Mr. Clancy, I see what you’re driv- 
ing at. I—I’d better get something else. I—as a 
matter of fact I don’t believe I’m cut out for a printing 
salesman. I think I’ll try something else.” 

Clancy pondered, drummed on the table for a min- 
ute and then lighted a cigarette. 

“ You’re married now, Fred, aren’t you? ” 

“ Yes.”’ 

“ And possibly sooner or later there’ll be a little 
Fred — or a Mary.” 

“ Maybe sooner.” 

“You were working in an office before you came 
here, weren’t you? ” 

“ Yes.” 

“T remember Mr. Fraser introducing us. You said 
you were tired of the office drudgery. There was no 
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future.. You wanted to get into something where you 
could eventually command your own salary. Salesman- 
ship seemed to be the thing. The next step was what to 
sell. You wanted something dignified. You disliked the 
idea of peddling soap from door to door.” 

Fred smiled in spite of himself. 

“ And so you decided on printing. It was something 
everybody had to have. It was a nice commodity to 
handle. It appealed to your artistic sense. You, at any 
rate, were sold on the job. However, when you went out- 
side you found things different. When the troops were 
drilling in the training camps during the war there was 
a kind of a nice feeling in running around in a snappy 
uniform having the girls admire you, and so on. Those 
who imagined that that was a soldier’s life got a devil 
of an eye-opener when they got overseas to France. 
When you went out to meet people they instinctively 
felt that you had come to sell them something and 
were on their guard. You thought them cold and dis- 
tant, but they weren’t. You’d be the same if you were 
in their place. There’s one thing I have noticed about 
you, Fred. You are in danger of drifting into the 
‘Want anything today?’ type. Avoid that as you 
would the plague. Dig up new ideas, go after definite 
prospects and keep out of the peddler family. It’s a 
good plan to stick to one line and know it well. Some 
fellows solicit printing orders one week, sell suits of 
clothes another, hosiery the next, and so on. Those are 
not salesmen, but peddlers. 

“ Here’s my last suggestion and then you can go 
home to the little wife. Get some human interest into 
your selling. Don’t dwell too much on paper, type and 
service. Study the man and get under his skin. If you 
walk in once or twice a week merely as a printing sales- 
man he’ll get tired of your face. 

“Discuss some little hobby, something that will 
interest the man you’re going to see. You'll both find 
the interview more agreeable.” 

Fred thanked Clancy for this wholesome parcel of 
advice, undiluted as it was with the frothy “ Now, 
boys, get ’em ” style used by some sales leaders. 

He walked home considerably encouraged. It was 
good to feel that the firm really was concerned about 
his success. That evening he pondered over ways and 
means. He was afraid of the larger concerns, the execu- 
tives seemed such important busy men; they probably 
had printing connections already established, anyway. 
That was what he had told himself so often. 

Tomorrow there was a call to be made which he 
positively dreaded. For three months the O’Connel Sash 
and Door Company had been preparing a catalogue. 
Fred had called on Mr. Bargrave, who had it in charge, 
and his firm had been allowed to bid. Bargrave was a 
very easy-going sort of man and Fred had found him 
nice to talk to and had become fairly well acquainted. 
To his dismay, however, he had learned that morning, 
tired with the slow progress of the catalogue, Mr. 
O’Connel, the president, had taken over the job himself 
and was rushing it through. This was an entirely dif- 
ferent matter. O’Connel had the reputation of being a 
mad Irishman and the few glimpses Fred had caught 
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of him were enough to show that he was an extremely 
high-powered executive. Clancy had said, “ Get some 
human interest into your selling.” The problem was 
what kind of human interest would please Mr. O’Con- 
nel, and could he stay in his presence long enough to 
get any of it working? 

Almost all night he lay pondering the problem, but 
he rose the next morning no nearer a solution. He went 
to the office with a somewhat heavy heart, feeling that 
the day would try his nervous system to the utmost. 

Human interest decreed that he postpone the big 
call until the afternoon. The great man would probably 
be busy during the morning and would have more time 
to listen after lunch. 

Fred filled in the morning with a few scattered 
minor calls and shortly before noon went up to the 
library and looked up the local blue book. He found 
that Mr. O’Connel had been born in County Kerry, 
Ireland, in 1875. 

After lunch the young salesman put several sam- 
ples of catalogues in his sample case and a few folders 
of the finer class of work that his firm had printed 
recently. When almost ready to leave, a small job 
in the window caught his eye, which had been printed 
for an Irish client a few days before. It was a poem, 
printed in green ink and was called “ Dawn on the 
Hills of Ireland.” As an afterthought he placed this in 
his pocket. He reached the O’Connel Sash and Door 
Company about half past two. Mr. O’Connel was in 
conference for a short time, Mr. Bargrave said, but 
would soon be through. 

“ You'll have to talk quick,” warned the office man, 
“the chief’s in a high-pressure mood today.” 

This was discouraging, and Fred felt that peculiar 
ice cream soda feeling bubbling along his spine. After 
all he could be in a worse position. If he was to be 
hanged on the morrow and there was no chance of a 
reprieve he would probably feel worse. 

“ Mr. O’Connel will see you now, Mr. Stone.” The 
information girl had a voice trained to courtesy. 

The secret of William O’Connel’s success was his 
upper lip and the rest of his features harmonized. His 
hair was quite gray, his face florid, which deepened at 
the slightest excitement. He wore a pair of large horn- 
rimmed glasses which he removed and replaced with 
nervous movements. He looked up quickly as Fred 
entered, glanced at the sample case and his lips closed. 

“ Good afternoon, Mr. O’Connel. Stone’s my name, 
Fred Stone, representing the Franklin Press.” 

“Yes? ” There was a bored look already on the 
executive’s face. 

“JT —er—called to see you about the catalogue 
you are getting out.” 

“Well, haven’t you people put in a bid? Bargrave 
has the specifications. Get the details from him.” 

“We have already put in our bid on the work, Mr. 
O’Connel, and I called in this afternoon to show you 
just what our firm has done in this class of work.” 

In the meantime Fred had thrown open the sample 
case and placed two or three choice catalogue jobs in 
front of Mr. O’Connel. 
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“Tt is just as well to know, sir, when you place 
your order that the firm is capable of turning out satis- 
factory work.” 

“ Well, if they didn’t they’d get it back.” 

While he had been glancing through the catalogues 
Fred placed a sash and door booklet that had been 
printed for an out-of-town customer immediately in 
front of him and also several folders, including ‘“‘ Dawn 
on the Hills of Ireland.” 

“ As a matter of fact,” resumed Mr. O’Connel, 
“ any first-class printing shop ought to be able to turn 
out the work we want. With us it’s a question of price. 
The lowest bidder who can furnish us with good quality 
gets the job.” 

He picked up the sash and door booklet and slowly 
looked through it. 

“T don’t consider this an exceptionally good job,” 
he remarked. “ Some of these plates don’t show up 
very well. The presswork seems to be poor.” 

“‘ Some of those were old cuts, Mr. O’Connel, and 
we had to do the best we could. You will notice a big 
difference where new cuts were used.” 

“Um-m. Well, I’m not going to have all new cuts 
made for our catalogue, but they’ve got to come out 
better than this. However, it’ll be a few days before 
we’re ready and I and Mr. Bargrave will go over the 
bids together. You’ll hear from us shortly.” 

“ Thank you, Mr. O’Connel. In addition to the cat- 
alogues I brought you up a few samples of folder work. 
You might like to use them for special advertising.” 

Fred spread the folders out on the desk; he placed 
“Dawn on the Hills of Ireland” in a conspicuous 
position. 

Mr. O’Connel noticed the green color immediately, 
picked it out and leaned easily back in his chair. Fred 
saw that he was paying not the slightest attention to 
what he was saying. 

“Whom did you print this for? ” he asked. 

“For an Irish friend of ours. He often gets work 
done at our shop.” 

Mr. O’Connel read aloud: 

Oh, Ireland, isn’t it grand you look 
Like a bride in her rich adornin’, 

And with all the pent-up love of my heart 
I bid you the top of the mornin’. 

“It’s twenty-two years since I left the ould sod.” 

“Twenty-two years since you left home? That’s a 
lifetime, sir. Haven’t you been back in that time? ” 

“Never once. I’ve been too busy making money.” 

“ But your folks, are they still alive? ” 

“‘ Some of them, and some have gone. But ould Ire- 
land’s still there and so is my dear ould mother.” 

Watching out for the hallowed shore 
All other attractions scornin’, 

Oh, Ireland, don’t you hear me shout, 
I bid you the top of the mornin’. 

“She wouldn’t leave Ireland, my mother. She stuck 
to the green ould sod and I’ve never been back in these 
twenty-two years to see her.” 

“Mr. O’Connel, why don’t you go? She must be 
getting old — some day it’ll be too late.” 
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Fred had forgotten all about his catalogue. In his 
mind’s eye he saw an old woman standing at the door 
of a little thatched cottage, waiting, waiting — — — 

And Kerry is pushing her headlands out 

To give us the kindly greeting. 

Into the shore the sea birds fly 

On pinions that know no drooping, 

And out from the cliffs with welcome charged 
A million of waves come trooping. 

“Oh, I’ve been going back every year for the last 
ten years, but something has always happened to pre- 
vent me. I’d made up my mind to go this fall, but I 
really am going now, my lad; yes, I’m going now.” 

Fred gathered together his samples and replaced 
them in his case. 

“There’s only one thing to prevent you from going 
within the next few days that I know of, Mr. O’Connel.” 

“ What’s that, my boy? ” 

“ Placing the copy for your catalogue in the hands 
of any other printer than the Franklin Press.” 

“ Well, well, we'll see.” 

“There’s no reason why we can’t get started with 
the engraver. He can be making the cuts, at all events.” 

“ That’s true, too. I wonder why the devil Bar- 
grave never thought of that. However, we'll go over 
these bids tomorrow and you'll hear from us soon.” 

Fred, seeing that nothing further could be accom- 
plished by delaying, left the office. But he left with a 
considerably lighter heart. He felt that he had made 
a good impression on Mr. O’Connel. 

It was four days later, on coming into the office at 
noon, that Fred found a note on his desk to call the 
O’Connel Sash and Door Company. Stone felt a pecul- 
iar strain of sales nervousness permeate his being as he 
called the number and got Mr. Bargrave. 

“Say, Mr. Stone, can you call in about 2:30? Mr. 
O’Connel wants to see you.” 

“Sure, Mr. Bargrave, I’ll be there. Say — did we 
— we — that is — is the job let? ” 

“ Well, Mr. O’Connel will take that up with you 
personally. Look in about 2:30.” 

Fred didn’t say a word to Clancy or any of the 
others and was so excited he could hardly eat his lunch. 
Almost on the dot of 2:30 he stood in the office of the 
O’Connel Sash and Door Company. Mr. O’Connel 
caught sight of him through the glass partition. 

“ Come in, Fred,” he shouted. “ Have a chair for a 
minute while I finish this note. And now,” he resumed 
a few minutes later, “ we’ve been through all the bids 
and have made our decision. The bid of the Franklin 
Press was not the lowest, by any means. I had Bar- 
grave investigate some of the very low bids and found 
that they were small shops with poor equipment and 
were obviously unable to turn out the class of work we 
desire. Two or three shops that doubtless could give us 
a good job had figures approximately the same as 
yours. Then, of course, a few were so high they were 
out of sight. However, we have decided to award this 
job to your concern, the Franklin Press. Bargrave will 
give you a regular requisition. You can take these pho- 
tographs and sketches and get the engraver busy on 
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them. And here’s the bulk of the copy; there will be a 
little more coming, but this is the big part of it. Now see 
that proofs are submitted to Bargrave and give me a 
first-class job in every respect.” 

“We certainly will, Mr. O’Connel.” 

“ All right. And say, Fred, don’t let them drag the 
job along too slowly. I’d like to see the press proof at 
all events before I leave for my visit — home.” 

When Fred got back to the shop that night he went 
over to Clancy’s desk and with a certain degree of pride 
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laid the mass of copy and photographs before him. 
“ Hallo, what’s all this, Fred? You don’t mean to tell 
me you landed the O’Connel catalogue? ” Ray Morton 
Clancy jumped to his feet and gave him a hearty hand- - 
shake. Fred was quite young, and a flush of pleasure 
spread over his face. 

“ Step in and tell the chief, Fred. Say, how did you 
work it? ” 

“T took your advice and mixed a little human 
interest with my selling.” 


1 


cA Serum Against the Private Plant Bug 


By Rue, McDanie 


\SHERE is a successful printer 
R up in Wisconsin who is an ex- 
tensive gentleman farmer on 
- the side. Every year he plants 
two or three acres of cabbage 
‘ for the market. There is a 
)) man in the same town who 
has made a fortune growing 
cabbage plants for sale to not 
only farmers in the commu- 
nity but to other growers in many parts of the United 
States. Years ago he began specializing in the produc- 
tion of cabbage plants and has developed the business 
until he can perhaps produce a better plant for the 
money than any other grower in the whole state. 

Last spring news reached the printer that the plant 
grower was soon to equip a printing plant of his own 
and henceforth do his three or four thousand dollars 
worth of printing in his own shop and save the printer’s 
profit. The news puzzled the printer, for the grower 
was not only the best customer he had but would doubt- 
less cause other good customers to follow his lead. 

He was undecided as to just what to do when the 
grower stopped him on the street and asked how many 
cabbage plants he would need for the coming crop. 
Then a brilliant idea struck him. He thought for a 
moment, then replied, “I guess, Jim, I won’t need any 
of your plants; I’m going to grow my own. I think 
I can save some money. My purchases have been run- 
ning into considerable money the last two or three 
years, you know.” 

“Why, Sam,” replied the startled cabbage-plant 
grower, “ it’s folly to try to do that. Plant growing is 
a business of its own; a specialized business. I’ve been 
experimenting for years, perfecting my plants. I’ve 
built up a big volume of business; thus I’ve been able 
to give more for the money than smaller growers. It 
would cost you three thousand dollars to equip your- 
self for even a small production; and then the cost 
would be higher than you pay me.” 

“T don’t know about that,” the printer continued. 
“T believe that I can conduct a plant-growing business 
on the side and make it pay. It looks simple enough.” 





“Tt looks simple, yes,” the grower protested nerv- 
ously, “ but it is not simple. It’s a specialized business 
that requires years of training to learn, and a bigger 
investment than you think. Every man can do one 
thing better and more economically than other men; 
every man has his line. Mine is the growing of cabbage 
plants, and no man can come in and do it as econom- 
ically as I, especially if it is going to be merely a side- 
line with him! ” 

“T used to think that, too. I used to figure that I 
was just a little better business man in the printing 
field than any outsider ever could become; but, of late, 
I don’t know — I’ve been wondering —”’ 

The plant grower saw the light. He was a good sport 
and promptly forgot his private plant idea. His account 
still is the biggest and best the printer has, and it 
grows every month. 

There is a similar logical retort to every good print- 
ing customer who has been bitten by the private plant 
bug, if the printer will search through his brain file and 
dig it out; and it is worth the search, for usually these 
men are among the printer’s best customers. Further- 
more, when they once start their private plants, they 
cling onto them a long time, even after they realize the 
folly of it, rather than admit they committed an error. 
The idea is to prevent their buying the plant in the 
first place. 

Of course, the story of Sears, Roebuck & Co.’s ven- 
ture into the private printing field is a convincing one 
and well worth the telling, but it is now becoming a 
little threadbare and customers like to hear new ones. 
There are ample new ones, too. 

The General Motors Corporation, for example, is 
undoubtedly a marvelous business machine. It knows 
how to cut costs and cuts them wherever possible. It 
doubtless uses nearly a million dollars worth of print- 
ing a year. Yet it has never seriously considered the 
installation of a private printing plant. The executives 
realize that printing is a highly specialized business 
and requires more than theoretical knowledge to suc- 
cessfully conduct it. General Motors business is to 
make automobiles and related lines; it leaves it to 
others to be printers. 
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And speaking of automobile manufacturers, it is 
well to bear in mind that General Motors and all the 
other makers of automobiles go elsewhere for many of 
their units. Take tires. The big car makers use thou- 
sands of tires a year, but they do not try to make them 
themselves. They go to the concern which makes a 
business of tire making. They do the same thing about 
batteries, spark plugs, magnetos and scores of other 
parts and accessories that go to make up an automobile. 

There was a large fruit dispatch company that had 
its printing done outside for years. Then eventually an 
alert advertising man recommended that the company 
install its own plant and thereby save several thou- 
sand dollars a year. The suggestion was followed 
through and the advertising man was placed in charge 
at a handsome salary. After two years the company 
was grateful for the opportunity to sell out and turn 
its work over exclusively to the buyers of the plant. 

A Massachusetts shoe manufacturer about three 
years ago conceived the idea of operating his own print- 
ing plant. He could not see any sound reason why he 
should be paying out $20,000 a year to a printing 
concern whose owners he did not even know, when he 
had the capital to finance his own plant. But when the 
plant was in operation the shoe man was adversely 
surprised at the number of jobs which his plant was 
not equipped to do. He found, too, that much of the 
work he did was not of the same good quality that he 
had been getting; and when he wanted to make a com- 
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plaint, he merely complained to himself. He found that 
his machinery was idle much of the time and his labor 
ran into figures he had not dreamed of, because of his 
inability to keep them uniformly busy. 

In order to keep the men off their seats and the 
machinery from rusting, the advertising department 
printed a lot of stuff that really was not needed; and 
it took a lot of postage to send this worthless stuff 
through the mails. Another loss not figured on. 

Finally some one offered him two-thirds of what the 
plant had cost and the manufacturer was glad to dis- 
pose of it. He was convinced that his business was that 
of manufacturing shoes, not running printing plants or 
making golf balls or ice skates! 

So many concerns seemingly overlook the fact that 
they have a wide variety of printing to do. They forget 
that, so long as they go outside for the work, they can 
switch from one plant to another — split up the work 
— until they find the plant that is best equipped to do 
the specialized jobs. They forget that the same average 
printing plant can not do economically everything to 
be done in the way of printing. 

Few private plant owners consider the overhead 
and investment. When they are shown the cold figures 
they are as a rule surprised; and being good business 
men they think. They can not afford to lose money, 
they'll admit. 

And it is worth something to have some one to com- 
plain to when a job is not up to standard! 


1 — 


On A Nice Derangement of Gpitaphs” 
By Joun B, OppyckeE | 
Author of “ Business Letter Practice,” “ The Language of Advertising,” Etc. 


=N Richard Brinsley Sheridan’s 

“The Rivals” (Scene iii of the 

) third act) Captain Absolute 

- (incog.) accuses Mrs. Mala- 

prop of “ decking out her dull 

chat with hard words that she 

) doesn’t understand herself.” 

“ There, sir,” retorts the ver- 

bose vixen, “an attack upon 

my language! What do you 

think of that? — an aspersion upon my parts of speech! 

Was ever such a brute! Sure, if I reprehend anything 

in this world, it is the use of my oracular tongue, and 
a nice derangement of epitaphs! ” 

Mrs. Malaprop was a dictaphone. She was a word- 
hater. And she hated words because she feared them. 
It was merely a matter of bravado on her part, there- 
fore, that made her go in for using words so abundantly 
and extravagantly and indiscriminately. The proverbial 
talkativeness of the fair sex has more than once been 
attributed to fear, which is, in turn, so often the mother 
of hate. Viragoes vie in verbosity. Xantippes dominate 
by diction. Malaprops master with misnomers, and are 


deservedly martyrs to them. If dear Mrs. Malaprop 
had ever fallen upon unprovided days and been obliged 
to enter trade (Oh dare me! ) her first letter of applica- 
tion for a position at some eighteenth century Self- 
ridge’s might have run as follows: 


Dear Kind Sirs: 

Since perceiving the mourning papers wherein I witnessed 
your divertissements, I have been perpetrating supplication for 
an imposition in your compartment storage. 

I am a woman who has always locomoted in the most con- 
clusive social cycles, but am now subjugated to concenter upon 
a business veneer, owing to the uncontrollable commotions of 
my insatisable niece. 

If you will give me some perpendiculars in regard to your 
offering, I shall be gratuitous to you. I hope you will use all 
your affluence to help me make your preposition a success. 

Trusting that I shall not have any antistrophe in my new 
inhibitions, suspecting an early and obligating reply to this 
implication, and wishing you a happy and preposterous New 
Year, I beg to be committed by this signatory, 

Duly yours, 
CATHERINE MALApPROP. 


Of course, the language of advertising rarely attains 
to such heights of the ridiculous as to be downright 
malapropian. But commercial candor frequently leads 
it into a very close approach, both in diction and in 
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grammatical relationship. The Spencerian doctrine of 
economy in expression for the sake — only for the sake 
—of making comprehension easy for the reader, ap- 
pears to be subtly evaded or openly defied in much 
language of advertising. There is little or no illiteracy 
as such. But there is much heaviness of construction. 
There is much involution of phraseology. There is 
much error that is “ adroit ” enough to justify the im- 
pression that the copywriter does not “ reprehend the 
use of his oracular tongue, and a nice derangement of 
epitaphs.” 

The causes are, perhaps, not far to seek. In some 
cases there is a too arduous striving after effects. In 
others there is a too labored attempt to be striking and 
also impressive through out-of-the-ordinary phraseol- 
ogy. In all too many cases the copy composition reflects 
vague or blurred thinking. Irrationality begets error in 
expression. Conversely, straight thinking tends un- 
consciously and automatically to correct expression, 
down, even, to the minutest details of spelling and 
punctuation. This may be hard to believe. It is there- 
fore proportionately valuable as an inescapable truth. 

Be a maniac about words and their dovetailing into 
sentences and paragraphs, Mr.Copy Writer, but be their 
master. Do not let them master you, as they mastered 
Mrs. Malaprop. Delve into the niceties of word mean- 
ings. Dote on dabbling with diction. Good English 
superinduces good manners and vice versa — very. A 
slouch in dress neither commands attention nor wins 
respect. Ditto —a slouch in the use of English! The 
person who picks his teeth or cleans his nails in public 
is disgusting. Ditto — the person who is uncouth and 
illiterate in his use of his mother tongue! 

It is a popular contention, especially among de- 
fectives in speech and writing, that incorrect English 
is, in the main, negligible when it is understood just as 
well and just as quickly as the correct equivalent. That 
youth who posted “ This Haint no Hexit” before a 
passageway in the London tube, made himself under- 
stood and got his sign obeyed. And when he was told 
to take it down and substitute “ Not an Exit” for it, 
he assured his boss that the latter is not a sentence, 
and that his teachers had always instructed him to 
express himself in complete sentences. 

It is permissible, of course, for a man to wear a 
shoestring for a necktie. And who shall say him nay, 
inasmuch as shoestrings are so proverbially provocative 
of ultimate millions! The wrong thing, however, is 
usually the odd thing, and the odd thing the wrong. 
The wrong invariably retards or arrests, and thus calls 
attention to itself rather than to what it aims to repre- 
sent. The wrong, again, is not in good taste as a rule, 
and it thus makes for inharmonious impression. 

The ultra is quite as invariably diverting and un- 
emphatic as the wrong. If the young man had posted 
“This Ostensible Passageway is not for the Facilita- 
tion of Egress,” he would have sinned expressionally 
in the opposite direction (though he would have had his 
complete sentence). The scarlet tie with its large horse- 
shoe of diamonds is of no consequence whatever — 
except to the consequential. Such megaphonic haber- 
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dashery may get itself misunderstood, and this is such 
a pity, since its naive intent evidently is to clarify 
splendiferously. 

On being assigned to a room in a big city hotel, Cy 
Perkins was totally at a loss when he read the sign 
“ Non Portable” posted above the faucets in the bath- 
room. He thought he would press the nearest button, 
in order to call assistance, for Cy Perkins “had to 
know.” But lo and behold, he found this Greek posted 
above the only pushable button, “ Maitre d’Hotel.” 
Then he dashed for the telephone, only to be baffled 
further by the undecipherable code hanging from its 
neck, “ Internal Teleautographic Only.” Forthwith he 
decided to seek another hotel, one in which English is 
used as she is understood, and the first thing he met 
with in his newquarters was this elegant enlightenment: 
“We welcome from our guests complaints and the 
management will deem it a favor by reporting any dis- 
courtesies on the part of our employees.” 

Our standard periodicals may be depended upon 
to contain in their advertising pages three particular 
kinds of “nicely deranged epitaphs.” These may be 
discovered in a random ten-minute perusal of any half 
dozen of the leading magazines. First, there will be 
found such awkward statements as those reproduced 
in the first group below. They convey a meaning, but 
they do it neither easily nor economically. Second, 
there will be found English expression no end that 
strains usage and construction to the verge of disputa- 
tion, if not beyond it. See the second group below. 
Third, there will be found actual grammatical error 
standing out aggressively to shock those who are sen- 
sitive about their parts of speech. See the third group. 


— The way in which this product was created will interest you. 

— More graceful, more feminine than they have been are the 
newest frocks and wraps for fall. 

— No one need fear that he will not be rewarded who gives to 
the world something distinctively superior. 

— If the circus paid in ticket money instead of tickets, few small 
boys would expend the strength and effort required to water 
the elephants, 

— Every lump of coal that goes into your furnace has a definite 
duty — to be converted into heat and get upstairs to warm 
your radiators. a 


— Both of these products are not to be excelled. 

—A plant whose machinery is supplied with scientifically cor- 
rect oils reduces wear to a minimum. 

— Permanent instructions to all employees are “ to always fully 
satisfy the guest whom you are serving or to turn the transac- 
tion over to your superior immediately.” 

— Let Blank engineers determine to what extent our experience, 
facilities, and service can be of dollars-and-cents value to you. 

— Hoping that we might give a higher degree of satisfaction 
and to increase market demands, we have recently expanded 
our plants by fifty-fold. Tl 


— The comfort and convenience of these hotels is proverbial 
among travelers. 

— The list of patrons who are willing to express their confidence 
are very long indeed. 

— To give the evening gown its necessary femininity, to bring 
forth all the grace and charm of woman’s form, is one of the 
greatest problems confronting couturiers today. 

—A new scientific construction of reflector and lens harness 
the rays, so that they spread fan-shape below the eye level 
of approaching drivers. 
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— Building these cars to so high a standard and selling them at 
so low a price necessitates every possible saving of time and 
labor. 

— The answer, of course, is that 1924 saw the general adoption 
of 4-wheel brakes and balloon tires, abnormally depressing 
the value of models not so equipped. 

— More commercial firms took delivery of us in March than 
in any month in the company’s history. 

—A maid to the woman—a valet to the man—that’s the 
function of this trunk. 

— Served with milk or cream you will be delighted with its 
goodness and to see how quickly it restores regular habits. 

— Sewn in Blank clothes he has found it (the trademark) a 
never-failing barometer of the best in style. 

— This spark-plug contributes greatly to the economical main- 
tenance of Blank cars because they cost less and render better 
service. 


— This product not only excels in service but also in satisfaction. 
— Our home service, together with that in foreign parts, evince 
superior skill in direction. 

As indicated above, these are taken from the life — 
the real and actual life as it exists today, as Mrs. Mal- 
aprop might put it. It is just about unbelievable that 
advertisers are willing to pay for such “ blind writing ” 
and for the space upon which it is spread. They are not 
only not getting their money’s worth from either end, 
but they are probably considerably underselling their 
otherwise fair names and trade signs. 

No psychologist has yet accurately measured the 
loss by way of mental fatigue and vexation that is 
caused by bungled and erratic and incorrect English 
expression. But in this day of intelligence rating, it is 
not too much to say that advertisers would do well to 
study a little— nay, a good deal — the wear and tear 
of their copy upon prospect mentality (not to mention 
prospect soul). Copy should be so written as to con- 
stitute invitation to read. When we are confronted with 
such a piece of writing as the following at the opening 
of an advertisement, we naturally say that we can not be 
bothered with crossword puzzles, and turn on to (we 
hope) English more attractive: 

Both ends of the ordinary type of flap are fitted 
over the valve stem of the inner tube, establishing 
the fixed length of the flap, but it is necessary for 
the flap to be longer than the rim circumference in 
order to allow it to pass over the rim when 
mounting the tire. 

Such flapdoodle phraseology gets us nowhere! It 
out-malaprops Malaprop! Advertising copy abounds 
with excellent headlines and slogans. These are usually 
short-circuit or emotional or human-interest appeals, 
and this is why they are almost invariably good. But 
strangely enough, just as soon as the copy writer goes 
in for straight development of subject matter, in the 
write-up following headline or slogan, he appears to 
become suddenly conscious of his audience; he seems 
to be overcome with stage fright, and the consequence 
is that he all too frequently writes heavily and unread- 
ably, as in the above excerpt. The headline or slogan 
appeal is not calculated for people at times when they 
are serious or thoughtful. It is perpetrated, rather, to 
catch them offguard, as it usually does. But the solid 
expository or narrative or descriptive or argumentative 
write-up challenges their thought and judgment. How 
important, then, that it be expressed correctly. 
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It is trite to say that the simple straightforward 
constructions are still the best. Inversion and transposi- 
tion are to be undertaken always with some risks. 
Emphasis and strikingness are not to be made by awk- 
ward and incorrect expression. Simple sentences, short 
complex or compound sentences constitute the good old 
Anglo-Saxon stock of English expression. They are the 
blue-bloods of structure. Better hold to them. And the 
normal order is straightaway subject, predicate and 
complement. Better also hold to this established pro- 
cessional. Infinitive or participial phrases and clauses 
heed the discipline of vigilance. It is, indeed, doubtful 
whether they belong to the language of advertising at 
all. Certainly, like the decadent semicolon, they should 
be used most sparingly. 

It is well for copy writers to give a thought to the 
good old saws that our grandfathers used. The tomb- 
stone, even, tells a worthy tale in English composition. 
The ripe old-fashioned epitaph got itself remembered 
chiefly because it didn’t put on any highfalutin airs. 
“Gone but not forgotten,” “‘ None knew her but to 
love her,” “ Here lies what’s left of William Shedd — 
Big of body and small of head,” these are short, simple, 
correct and unpretentious; hence, they are impressive 
and memorable. The trouble with much modern busi- 
ness writing is that, in aiming to be epitaphy or epi- 
grammy or epithety, it becomes altogether epileptic! 

Much of this exposition applies equally to punctua- 
tion. As a rule, the clearer and simpler language is, the 
less punctuation it requires. At best, punctuation is 
nothing more than a question-begging device. It is a 
confession, really, that the writer is unable to depend 
upon structure alone for the clear expression of his 
thought, and that he is obliged to lean upon such 
hieroglyphics as quotes, commas, dashes and the like. 
Of course, we have not yet arrived at such perfection 
in expression as to render punctuation unnecessary. 
We probably never shall, until man’s thinking ap- 
paratus has been considerably further evolved. But 
every copy writer should strive to reduce punctuation 
to a minimum before he permits his copy to see the 
light of circulation. For punctuation is tricky; it is 
often befuddling; it is sometimes dangerous. Remember 
the moral in the following verse: 

There was a lawyer in our town, and he was wondrous wise; 
He wore an intellectual frown, and grey were both his eyes. 
But once, in writing up a case about a doubtful sale, 

He used a comma out of place and got himself in jail! 

Ignorance is the subtlest form of dishonesty. It may 
be quite unconscious of any dishonest intent. But it is 
none the less vicious and damaging. It must not be 
left unsaid here and now that incorrect English or mud- 
dled English or perverted English is dishonest English. 
It is, first of all, dishonest on the part of the writer to 
himself and to the firm he writes for. And it is, to be 
sure, dishonest to the audience written to. 

Say it with speed, say it with heed, 
Say it with power and might; 

Say it with thrill, say it with skill, 
Say it with sweetness and light; 

Say it with verve, say it with nerve,— 
But for heawen’s sake get it right! 
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“Ghe Story of “Gype and Printers’ “Germs 


By Louise MALtoy 


“SHE earliest kind of printing, 

called xylographic, of which 
there is any record and which 
- was followed in modern times 
by the Chinese, consisted in 
cutting the letters or symbols 
on a wooden table and taking 
y impressions therefrom. Other 
ways of taking impressions 
were devised, but while it is 
generally known that John Gutenberg was the inventor 
of printing as we know the art, and was the first to 
devise and use movable type, it is not so well known 
where the different kinds of type received their names. 
As a matter of fact, there is much interesting history 
in this regard, although the nomenclature of type has 
long since lost its original significance. 

Many do not know that the connection between 
religion and printing in those early times, when monas- 
tic orders did most of the transcribing of manuscripts, 
is preserved in the names of the various kinds of type 
and other names connected with the printer’s office. 
Why a body or council of printers is called a “ chapel ” 
would puzzle many of the trade to answer, but the term 
was given from the fact that William Caxton, who 
introduced printing into England, set up his press in 
Westminster Abbey under the patronage of the famous 
Margaret, Countess of Richmond, mother of King 
Henry VII, in the Almonry which she had founded. 
As the room he occupied for his printing was near 
St. Anne’s Chapel, it was called by that name, and 
naturally the head printer came to be called “ the 
dean.” As naturally, a certain size and face of type used 
in this “ chapel ” became a “ font.” By the way, the 
Countess of Richmond made the first translation of 
“ The Imitation of Christ.” She was a great patroness 
of learning and of the arts and sciences, and did much 
for the progress in England of the new art of printing, 
the advantages of which in spreading knowledge she 
was quick to appreciate. 

The first book printed by Caxton was a book giv- 
ing directions and the order for services, formerly 
called by its Latin name “ Pica ” or “ Pie ” (now styled 
the Ordo). The name of the book was given to the type 
in which it was first set up, “ Pica ” or “ Pie,” as relat- 
ing to the sacred ritual. French printers changed this 
name to “ Cicero,” and called it, as the standard of 
measurement, “ big-eye and little-eye Cicero,” instead 
of “long and small pica.” The type called “ English ” 
was first named “St. Augustine”; it was changed by 
the English printers. 

Primer was so called because it was the type in 
which Prime, one of the parts of the divine office recited 
by priests and monks, was originally printed. 

Brevier was the type used in printing the breviaries 
of the priests, or office books which they recited daily. 





The black smudge left on the paper by the ink was 
called “monk,” probably in allusion to their black 
habits or robes, and the blank space left by failure to 
impress the type was called by the corresponding name 
of “ friar.” The Latin words or their symbols, used in 
correcting proof, “dele ” (to cut out) and “stet ” (let 
it stand), when an expunged word or phrase is to be 
restored, are also witnesses to ecclesiastical influences. 

There are some interesting connections with other 
names of type. Bourgeois was so called from the French 
word meaning “ middle class.” To this day the “ bour- 
geois ” or “bourgeoisie” are the great mass of the 
people between the wealthy or aristocratic and the very 
poor classes. The type was so named because it was the 
middle style between brevier and long primer. 

Minion is an adaptation from the French word 
“‘ mignonne,” meaning dainty, delicate, pretty, and was 
probably so called from being chosen for work of that 
nature. Minionette carried out this idea by being 
selected chiefly for ornamental borders. 

The origin of the word “ pi,” as applied to jumbled 
or mixed type, is somewhat uncertain. One explanation 
is that it was so called from the familiar article of diet 
compounded of so many miscellaneous materials; 
another, that it took its name from the mixed colors of 
the magpie’s wings, and still a third, that its name was 
furnished by the “ Pie Service Book,” already alluded 
to, whose contents were so mixed (possibly unclassi- 
fied) that it was difficult to find anything wanted. 

It is said that the term, “ printer’s devil,” as ap- 
plied to the apprentice boys in a printer’s office, grew 
out of the fact that printing in its first stages was 
termed by the ignorant and superstitious “ the black 
art,” as they thought there was magic in it. Hence, the 
printer’s boy was an “imp,” presumably an imp of 
Satan, or little devil. Another story ascribes its origin 
to the following: A printer of Venice (Aldus Manutius) 
found a little negro boy astray who had been left behind 
by a merchant vessel and took the deserted child into 
his employ. As negroes were scarce in Venice, a report 
soon became current that the printer had taken a little 
black imp into his employ. To stop the further spread 
of the rumor, the printer showed the boy to a crowd 
and loudly declared, “ Be it known in Venice that I, 
Aldus Manutius, printer to the Holy Church and to 
the Doge, have this day made a public exposure of the 
‘ printer’s devil.’ All who think he is not flesh and blood 
may come and pinch him.” 

It is not recorded how many accepted the invita- 
tion. As mob psychology is pretty much the same at all 
times and in all nations, it is more than likely that some 
inquiring and “show-me” minds among the crowd 
eagerly and perhaps forcibly accepted this invitation 
to a practical demonstration, and that the yells of the 
victim set at rest all further doubts as to his being a 
genuine boy with all a real boy’s feelings in the matter. 














THe New BurtTon PRUNE 


One of the problems of the advertising man of the fruit grower has been to illustrate his product in natural 

colors, because fruits and flowers wilt so quickly under the powerful lights required in photography. The 

illustration above was produced by the so-called ‘‘nature process’ of the Sierra Art and Engraving Company, 

San Francisco, by which color separations are made direct from the fruit, thus giving the natural coloring 

to the fruit as well as the foliage. The illustration was used in a circular issued by the California Nursery 
Company, Niles, California, the growers of the Burton prune. 
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By S. H. Horcan 


Queries regarding process engraving and suggestions and experiences of engravers and printers are solicited for this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Tue “ Department of Commerce Year Book,” just issued, 
says there are 450 plants in the United States given over to 
photoengraving exclusively. These employ 8,521 persons, who 
are paid $18,669 daily. The cost of the material they use daily 
is $6,606. To this sum they add by manufacture $37,054, mak- 
ing the value of their daily product $43,660. 


Why Not Use More Duographs? 

Attention is called to the duograph portrait of the late Pres- 
ident Robert W. Nelson, which was published as an insert in 
the September issue of THE INLAND PrinTER. It will readily 
be seen that the printing of two halftones over each other is 
a vast improvement over a single printing, and one will wonder 
why it is not used more frequently. Publishers say the reason 
is that the charge for duographs is prohibitive, being 400 per 
cent higher than for two halftones. If this be the reason for 
the neglect it should be remedied, for two-color presses are at 
hand and duograph or even duotype illustrations would be 
appreciated by the public as a change as well as a more pleas- 
ing effect compared with the single printing of halftones. Offset 
printers prefer to use two printings wherever they can, and 
this is one talking point that brings them business. 


Bent Rule Illustrations 

R. C. S., Smithsonian Institution, Washington, saw on exhi- 
bition in Paris illustrations made by bending typographic rule 
into complex patterns, placing the bent rules in a chase and 
filling in with quads, spaces and furniture. They were dated 
around 1863. He adds: “ I believe many of the early line draw- 
ings printed in American magazines of similar date were made 
in some such way. Can you tell me more about the work, or of 
some one who perhaps could? ” 

Answer.— Bent rule illustrations have been reproduced in 
THE INLAND PRINTER many times. It was the brass age that 
printers are now trying to forget. No magazine could survive 
that now would use bent rules for illustrations. You probably 
have in mind the early chalk-plate illustrations, when attempts 
at portraits would have answered equally well for maps. 


Twenty-seventh Annual I. P.-E. U. Convention 


The editor of this department was invited to be present at 
a session of the recent international photoengravers’ conven- 
tion in Philadelphia. It has been his privilege to attend several 
of the great conventions that nominated presidents of the 
United States, as well as many conventions of lesser impor- 
tance, but none of them was carried out in a more business- 
like way than this last convention. The roll was called: at the 
beginning of each session, and if a delegate was not in his seat 
an explanation was expected. Each day’s proceedings was steno- 
graphically reported, set up in type, printed and in pamphlet 
form laid on each delegate’s desk the next morning. Reports 
of officers and propositions of all kinds were submitted, read, 
printed and at a later date voted upon, so there could be no 


hasty approval of any proposition. The officers elected for the 
coming year were: President, Matthew Woll, Chicago; vice- 
president, Edward J. Volz, New York city; second vice- 
president, Frank H. Glenn, Philadelphia; third vice-president, 
Charles H. Horrocks, Seattle; secretary-treasurer, Henry F. 
Schmal, St. Louis; associate editors of The American Photo- 
Engraver: Warren D. Curry, Philadelphia; Edward M. Wetton, 
St. Louis, and Frederick Katsch, New York. There are now 
7,400 members in the International Photo-Engravers’ Union. 


Why Photoengraving Will Survive 

Photoengraving has acquired its present popularity because 
it produces engravings adapted for use in the same press with 
type. The typographic press is leading and, from present indi- 
cations, will continue to lead as long as clear and legibly 
printed type is the most important consideration. The ease 
with which type can be set and corrections made renders mov- 
able type one of the inventions which will remain, and as long 
as typesetting stands photoengraving will stand with it. It must 
be conceded that photointaglio methods of engraving will pro- 
duce more artistic illustrations, but then the convenience of 
combining a type-high engraving with type and printing from 
both in the same form on job, book, magazine and newspaper 
presses makes photoengraving indispensable wherever printing 
is done. We can rest assured that should the time arrive when 
photoengraving is to be buried, movable type will be found in 
the grave ahead of it. 


Photoengravers Are Introduced to Themselves 

One of the valuable features of the late photoengravers’ 
convention in Detroit was the semi-humorous account Louis 
Flader gave of his trials in securing engravings for the mag- 
nificent pictorial number of the Bulletin. He suffered all the 
pangs a customer goes through from the carelessness of engrav- 
ers, especially in the shipping department, where the work 
should be carefully inspected before it goes out. Though Mr. 
Flader sent out precise instructions as to the dimensions of the 
engravings wanted and how they should be accompanied with 
proofs containing titles, the process used, number of printings 
and the name of the engraver, still none of the requirements 
were followed in too many cases. A large percentage of the 
engravings were too large; few were in exact proportion for 
the page. Proofs without any marks on them to indicate what 
they were about came in separate mail from the engravings. 
The packing of the engravings was frequently faulty and many 
did not arrive on time. Photoengraving is one of the most 
complicated of businesses, as no two subjects or orders are 
similar. Careful inspection before shipment is here of the 
greatest importance. Comparison of the copy with the order 
and proofs with the finished engraving should be intelligently 
made, and Mr. Flader’s frank exposure of his experiences will 
undoubtedly bring about correction of the faults of which he 
complained. 
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Wearing Qualities of Zinc and Copper 

C. G. J. & Co., Eau Claire, Wisconsin, write that they are 
very successfully using cold enamel for making 133-screen 
halftones and ask about the wearing qualities of zinc compared 
with copper on the printing press? 

Answer.—This is a most complicated question, for the rea- 
son that there is soft and hard zinc, just as there is hard and 
soft copper. In the writer’s twenty-five years’ experience with 
zinc he finds it answers all purposes for which line and half- 
tone engravings are used, provided the zinc is handled prop- 
erly. One proof that zinc is suitable for halftones is shown 
by its use for that purpose by European and South American 
engravers. As to its wearing qualities, I know of one instance 
where 240,000 folding box boards were printed from a zinc 
relief plate, 44 by 64 inches in size, bent around the press cylin- 
der. Zinc is more brittle than copper, and though you use cold 
enamel you may destroy the temper of the zinc by excessive 
heat when melting the dragon’s blood. Much depends on the 
character of the halftone negative, the etching and the heating 
of the zinc, so that the wearing quality of the zinc, providing 
it is the best quality of etching zinc to begin with, rests on its 
treatment during engraving. 


Cartoons and Maps by Radio 

C. Francis Jenkins, the Washington inventor, who per- 
fected a system of radio photographic transmission, has now 
invented a “radio pen” which draws cartoons, portraits and 
other pictures broadcast from a central radio station. When 
this is perfected it will bring new business to the photo- 
engraver. Newspapers equipped with these radio pens miles 
away from the central station can receive the weather map, 
maps of “ the burned area” or of a flood, portraits, cartoons, 
autograph letters and other subjects from which line engrav- 
ings can be quickly made, stereotyped and printed on web 
presses. These line drawings can be sent through the air over 
the ocean as well. No one could appreciate Mr. Jenkins’s 
achievement more than the writer of this item, who nearly fifty 
years ago devised a system of telegraphing which was used 
in 1880 in cabling to New York a map of the Hanlan-Trickett 
boat race on the Thames, and which, owing to the difference in 
time, appeared in the 11:30 edition of the New York Daily 
Graphic, while the race took place at 1 p. m. London time. 


1 — 


Notes on Offset Printing 
By S.H. Horcan 


THE MorcAn LITHOGRAPHING CoMPANY, Cleveland, is now 
the largest colored poster printing company in the world. It has 
absorbed the Butts, J. H. Tooker and the Ritchey lithographing 
companies of New York and recently the Otis company. This 
gives the Morgan company a printing capacity of 55,000,000 
impressions a month. 


Tung Oil Sensitizer for Offset Plates 

In this department for October, 1924, page 101, attention 
was called to the invention of Murray C. Beebe for photo- 
engraving curved watch cases by flowing with a sensitizer and 
projecting light upon them. Since then Mr. Beebe’s patents 
have been issued and H. N. Dunham tells in The American 
Photoengraver of the wonderful property Chinese tung oil 
has of drying by illumination. This has immense possibilities 
in making large offset poster press ‘plates by sensitizing the 
grained plate and photo-printing the image upon it through a 
small negative by a projection lantern. Mr. Dunham says: 

This process, requiring less exposure, is carried out as follows: 
Thirty-two parts of tung oil are treated at 480° Fahrenheit with 
three parts lead resinate for thirty to sixty minutes and, when cool, 
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dissolved in sixty-two parts of benzol to which has been added 
three parts of iodin. The plate is coated in the dark room with this 
material and the image is projected onto the sensitized plate. A few 
seconds’ exposure will suffice to give a fully exposed positive, 
Development is carried out by washing with soap and water accom- 
panied by a slight rubbing. This process presents a simple method 
of obtaining a very large plate without the necessity of using full- 
sized negatives. The exposure is exceptionally short, and no bulky 
apparatus is required, as would be the case were contact printing 
necessary. 

Another advantage which Mr. Dunham neglected to men- 
tion is that by the projection method of photo-printing on a 
sensitized metal plate a straight print for direct printing or a 
reversed print for offset printing can be had by merely turning 
the negative film side to or from the projection lens. 


Humor in Photomechanical Instruction 


; Photomechanical instruction found in some of our trade 
journals is indeed funny. Frequently one will find that “ color 
separation is done by photographing through a red glass for 
the red printing plate, through a blue glass for the blue plate 
and a yellow glass for the yellow one.” Here is information just 
printed regarding the negative for offset press: ‘“ Transfers 
were made from positives to yield a negative on the printing 
press which printed on the paper in the positive as in letter- 
press, but in the offset process every method of reproducing the 
copy must terminate with a positive on the printing plate 
which prints on the rubber blanket in the negative and is finally 
transferred to the paper in the positive.” What the writer of 
this needs is a knowledge of “ reverse English.” 


Grain or Halftone Screens for Offset 


“ Photographer,” Cincinnati, writes: ‘“ Where can I buy a 
grain screen for offset work? ” 

Answer—This should be found in the advertising pages. 
But why use a grain screen at all unless in color printing when 
more than six different inks are used? When printing with, 
say, a 133-cross-line screen from grained metal on rough- 
surfaced paper, the mechanical pattern of the screen is invisible 
except to a few persons with microscopic vision. So why worry? 
The fault in a grained screen is that the grains in the highest 
lights are usually stronger than elsewhere. This is not the case 
with a cross-line screen. With the latter screen beautiful, soft 
gradations can be had in the highest lights. In colorwork the 
pink and red can be printed at the same angle and so can the 
light and dark blues. By using an angle of thirty degrees 
black can be used at thirty degrees from red and blue and 
yellow at a fifteen-degree angle to the rest without having 
trouble with moiré pattern. 


Negatives for Offset Work 


“ Old Reader,” Buenos Aires, Argentine, wants to know if 
there is any difference in the lenses or negatives used in offset 
work from those used in photoengraving. His firm is “ threat- 
ening ” to put in offset presses. 

Answer.—There is no difference in the lenses used, though 
offset work usually requires larger lenses and cameras than 
photoengraving. There should be a change made in the methods 
of intensifying negatives. In photoengraving, copper and silver 
are used almost exclusively to give the hard, contrasty nega- 
tives to which the photo-printer on metal is accustomed. It is 
not so with the offset photo-printer. He prefers a softer nega- 
tive, one which will give him an opportunity to regulate the 
strength or lightness of the print on metal by the length of 
exposure to light. He also wants the privilege, when printing, 
of opaquing on the glass side of the negative over highlights 
that he wants to reduce or stop out altogether. Further, with 
a soft negative he can reduce the highlights when developing 
the print in water. Iodin, mercury and lead are the chemicals 
used for offset intensification. 
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By Epwarp N. TEALL 


Questions pertaining to proofreading are solicited and will be promptly answered in this department. 
Replies can not be made by mail. 


Abbreviated Royalty 


From New Jersey: “Is it necessary to use the point in ex- 
pressions like ‘Louis XII.,’ ‘Henry VIII.,’ as it is used in 
Webster? Our foreman says the point stands for ‘ th.’” 

In other words, that the form is an abbreviation. But the 
best modern usage refuses to spin so fine, and does not use the 
period. The University of Chicago Manual of Style is one 
of several authorities for this. 


Capitals in Compounds 

From Freeport, Illinois: “ Here is a bond coupon we have 
just printed: ‘ Blank District promises to pay bearer Twenty- 
two and 50/100 ($22.50) Dollars,’ etc. The proofreader 
marked a cap. ‘T’ for ‘two,’ in ‘ Twenty-two.’ When I told 
her it was more correct as was, she said it was not ‘ good gram- 
mar’ with the lower case ‘t.’ She stated that when the first 
word in a compound was capitalized, the second should be also. 
If she is right, how about ‘ Work-ups’ used as a heading on 
page 408 of the June issue of THE INLAND PRINTER? I have 
never written you before, but have always read ‘ Proofroom,’ 
and get quite a kick from the questions and your answers.” 

The proofreader was wrong. One mistake against which 
proofreaders should be specially on guard is that of getting 
finicky on small matters, letting the critical function which is 
their reason-for-being lead them into excesses of correction. 
In a line of upper-and-lower, “Twenty-two” is the way it 
should be. — 

Incidentally, it would be better to set “ Twenty-two and 
50-100 Dollars ($22.50) ” than to follow the style given in the 
query. The parenthesis is out of place in the copy given by 
the correspondent. 


English, Here and There 


Apologies to our friend in Vancouver, whose letter has been 
kept waiting longer than any letter should be. He writes about 
the article “ Buttons of Language,” which filled my space in 
May. He says: “I should like to say a lot about it, but as I 
was never taught grammar or composition in a way I could 
understand, I will cut it short.” And so we lose some criticism 
that would have given some entertainment and instruction to 
the host of readers interested in the fine points of good expres- 
sion and composition. 

“T was taught reading and writing at private schools in 
England many years ago,” says the British Columbian. “ Their 
methods were decidedly antiquated, and I don’t remember 
learning much; but perhaps I am wrong. I think there was a 
more solid foundation on which to educate one’s self in later 
life.” 

That’s an interesting remark. Education that lays solid 
foundations for self-education is excellent education. And it is 
easy, in looking back at your own school days, to underestimate 
what the school did for you. The mature mind forgets its lim- 


itations of early years, and subjects the teacher to criticism 
frequently unfair because it fails to give the conditioning 
factors their true value. 

“T am glad,” the letter continues, “to see you do not ap- 
prove of the word ‘ gotten’ as frequently used in this country. 
I have been nearly forty years out here, but this archaic word 
is to me one of the ugliest in the language. We never heard it 
in England, but I was recently rereading Mrs. Gaskell’s ‘ Mary 
Barton,’ and noticed that the word was in constant use among 
the Manchester mill hands. The book was written in 1839, I 
think. ‘ Gotten’ was good English in Shakespeare’s time, but 
is never used (except as in ‘ill gotten gains’) by educated 
people in England. I can not speak for Scotland. In the United 
States and Canada it is a case of archaic survival. 

“ Another archaic survival frequently used here is the 
word ‘surely,’ meaning certainly or undoubtedly. I believe I 
remember it in use among the yokels in certain parts of England 
in my boyhood. It is still in use, I think, but not by educated 
people. I think you will find it in Sheila Kaye-Smith’s Sussex 
novels; pronounced by rustics ‘ sure-lye.’ ” 

Yes; opening Miss Kaye-Smith’s “ latest,” “Green Apple 
Harvest,” at random, you will find a “ surelye ” on almost any 
page: “ Surelye it makes it better if my marriage wurn’t a love 
marriage,” says Mrs. Fuller of Bodingmares, at page 85. An- 
other dialect form constantly recurrent is “lik” for “like.” 
Is it pronounced as it looks, with short “i”? 

An interesting case came up yesterday while I was speaking to 
a friend, also an Englishman, who left the old country at about 
the same time I did. 

I happened to mention that when I was a boy we moved from 
Hanley (Arnold Bennett’s “ Five Towns”), where I was born, to 
the great boot and shoe manufacturing town of Northampton. I 
said that the factory workers were called “snobs,” and my friend 
was much surprised; he had never heard the word used in that way. 

On looking it up in the Concise Oxford Dictionary I find “ Ear- 
lier sense in dialect, cobbler’s man.” As Northampton has been a 
shoe manufacturing center since the Middle Ages, the word may 
have survived there in the same way that many words long obsolete 
in England have survived in North America. 

In the English universities, townsmen are called snobs. 
Webster also identifies it as “Scot. and Dial. Eng.” for “a 
journeyman shoemaker.” It quotes De Quincey as authority 
for the statement that the word is “trade union cant” for 
“ scab.” 

Now, back to the Vancouver man’s letter: 

Of all words I think the worst is “ most ” when used in place 
of “almost.” This is pure illiteracy, I should say. I don’t find it in 
Mencken’s book, “ The American Language,” much as it is used 
on this continent. 

But it’s a funny thing: No matter how much some of us 
hate that illogical, ignorant use of a perfectly good word, fact 
is that if a few dozen million Americans begin to use it habit- 
ually, it will have authority, it will be established as correct 
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usage. The pedant has ten times ten commandments, but it is 
the will of the crowd that passes the only laws in any way or 
degree operative. The standards of today were fixed in that 
way, not by academic pronouncement. 


Placing the Adverb 

Winnipeg, this time: “ In setting a removal notice the other 
day I used this sentence, ‘ This building will.be occupied exclu- 
sively by us.’ The proofreader changed it to read, ‘ This build- 
ing will be occupied by us exclusively.’ Who is right, and why? ” 

The position of the adverb controls its emphasis. “ This 
must be gradually rewritten ” emphasizes the rewriting. “ This 
must be rewritten gradually ” takes the rewriting as assumed 
and stresses the fact that the work can be done gradually. In 
the sentence given by our correspondent, the shading in empha- 
sis one way or the other seems to me very slight. My own 
personal “ feeling” is that the sentence sounds a bit better 
with the adverb next to the verb, “ Will be occupied exclu- 
sively by us.” 
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Simplest Way, Best Way 

From Aurora, Illinois: “The following sentence was given 
me, asking for a correct punctuation of the same: ‘ Where does 
or may art training touch the life of the individual after he has 
left school? ’ I gave my opinion, but afterward in talking with 
others who should know something about punctuation, it seems 
I am wrong. No less than three ways of punctuating the sen- 
tence were given. Besides this, one party questioned the cor- 
rectness of ‘where does or may’ as used. Will you kindly 
straighten us out, and oblige a half dozen interested people? ” 

Don’t you remember how it is when you get mixed on the 
spelling of some word you know perfectly well? The more you 
look at it, the more you're stuck. I think our friends have talked 
this problem from a simple one into one that looks difficult. 
Some people would use commas after “does” and after “may,” 
but to me this seems overdoing things. The sentence as it stands, 
without commas, is absolutely unambiguous. Also, I think the 
hitching up of the two auxiliaries is unassailable. It is like a 
compound auxiliary: “ Where does-or-may,” and so on. 


Proofreaders’ Gfficiency 


By Epwarp N. TEALL 


MNCE the old New York Sun, famous for its 
? skill in the art of slam, slammed “ Who’s 
) Who” as a directory of assistant profes- 
| sors. “ Who’s Who,” the assistant profes- 
FH sors and the art of slam survive, but the 
(DY, ZY old Sun is no more. So it may just possibly 
fa) be that the slam had little merit aside from 
AZ, that of a quite possibly negligible clever- 
ness. At any rate, the assistant professors, who certainly were 
not meant to be flattered, had the last and best laugh. Still, I 
am willing to say right out in meeting that I have no particular 
reverence for assistant professors. Not that I have any particu- 
lar disrespect, and certainly no contempt for them. No rough 
stuff! But I do think an assistant professor should be ready to 
be held responsible for what he says, patient under criticism, 
and frank to confess that he is not omniscient. And indeed 
from what I have seen of them I think they are modest fel- 
lows, fairly reasonable, and as willing as most of us to be held 
to an accounting if treated with sportsmanlike spirit of give- 
and-take. What they have to look out for, and what those who 
read their expressed opinions need to guard against, is an excess 
of technique, a somewhat too ready reliance on rules and 
formulas, a failure to give full value to the human factor when 
it fails to show conformity to those rules and formulas. 

All of which is introductory to the statement that I am 
going to write about a test in the efficiency of proofreaders con- 
ducted by an assistant professor of psychology at the Univer- 
sity of Oregon: Dr. H. R. Crosland. (And right here I pause 
to look Doctor Crosland up in “ Who’s Who,” and find that 
he has not yet made the grade — which in my esteem is abso- 
lutely nothing ag’in him.) Just by way of fair play with the 
audience and also with Doctor Crosland and all other assistant 
professors, I have to confess that I am not overwhelmed with 
regard for the great science of psychology. It has made us 
better acquainted with ourselves, it has made the mystery of 
mind less terrifying, and it has given many practical pointers 
for the increase of efficiency in productive work. But it does 
arouse antagonism on the part of those who have come to hate 
the word “ efficiency ” in business. True, that is not the fault 
of psychology, nor yet an argument why its contribution should 
be rejected. The word has been made hateful by its employ- 





ment in connection with special overseers hired to manipulate 
workers so as to double the product while halving the labor 
and the expense. Possibly the true professors of psychology 
detest Efficiency with a capital initial as much as the tough- 
fibered old worker does who has made good at his trade or 
occupation through many years without perhaps even being 
sure that he knew how to spell “ efficiency.” 

This is getting a bit cloudy, as any professor of psychology 
could scientifically demonstrate — any reader can readily per- 
ceive —and the writer freely (and somewhat sorrowfully) 
admits. But the idea is simply this, that before plunging into 
comment on the experiments conducted by Professor Crosland, 
I want to be sure that we are all together, and understand that 
the comment is cast in the spirit of utmost fairness — with a 
readiness to accept help even from psychology, but a pro- 
nounced prejudice against making laboratory tests the supreme 
standard for judging a proofreader’s efficiency. The worker 
who rejects the hints psychology can give is foolish — and the 
worker who lets it bully him out of his own knowledge of what 
he can do and his best way of doing it is equally foolish. 

Professor Crosland experimented on thirty persons. Some 
of them were journalism teachers who had had newspaper expe- 
rience; some were printers, and some were without any prepa- 
ration for the proofreader’s work. It is a fact that the data 
given me are insufficient for a real critical judgment as to the 
fairness and thoroughness of the test — with a view to its 
practical usefulness in a working proofroom. But on what I 
have to go by, I am not impressed by those journalism teachers 
with previous newspaper experience, for I don’t know what 
that experience was. They might have been in the business 
office, in “ classified,” in the newsroom, on the desk, or in the 
editorial writing end. They might have been practical proof- 
readers — or they might have had a little proofreading to do, 
now and then, on the side. In the same way, the printers used 
in the tests might have been engaged in other parts of the 
business than that which is done in the proofroom. And the 
laymen might have been football coaches, preachers, black- 
smiths, shoemakers, doctors, or even assistant professors. 

Now, the point is, not that blacksmiths and doctors differ 
in degree of efficiency, but that one’s efficiency is utterly apart 
from that of the other, and neither has anything to do with 
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proofreading. Even newspaper experience is too varied in its 
possibilities to give a full and fair test. It might give a splendid 
test of how that particular kind of a worker’s mind operates 
when set to the task of detecting errors in print — but, I sub- 
mit, no test at all of how a professional proofreader’s mind 
works, what are the traps into which it may fall, and what the 
little tricks wherewith error may be forestalled. 

These tests show that a proofreader overlooks a greater 
number of mistakes on the right vertical portion of a sheet 
than on the left. Also, that the risk is greater in the lower half 
of the sheet than in the upper. Two reasons are given for this 
latter statement. First, it is said that as the reader proceeds 
down the galley, he becomes increasingly absorbed in the sense 
of what he is reading, and therefore less alert for typographical 
errors. Second, fatigue comes upon him, his mind slackens, his 
alertness is dulled. 

Well, I can just hear some old warhorse of the proofroom 
snort as he reads that. Huh! He honestly believes he is as good 
in the southwest corner of a proof as in the northeast corner; 
as accurate at the bottom as at the top of a galley. He would 
scornfully ask the percentage of mistakes expectable in the 
middle of the odd numbered lines — and think he had scored 
a pretty hot come-back. He would be overlooking the fact that 
the scientists are able to measure mental energy, and know the 
phenomena of fatigue better than we who merely suffer from 
fatigue every working day. I suppose the proofreader would 
have little faith in a chart showing how fatigue comes in 
waves, how surging, now receding, but on top of a tide that 
rises steadily all through the hours of work. And I don’t sup- 
pose the psychologist would have very much faith in the proof- 
reader’s confidence in his own steadiness. But if analysis of a 
million proofs showed appreciably more errors of the proof- 
reader, checked up, on the right than on the left, and at the 
bottom of the galley than at the top, why, surely the proof- 
reader who has an intelligent interest in his work would have 
to sit up and take notice. On work where he has opportunity to 
skim the proof a second time to pick up errors that slipped by 
on the first reading, he would give a specially keen glance at 
the areas indicated as dangerous. And a revise reader would 
be a little keener in that suspect territory than elsewhere. Or 
else he would stand convicted of inability to take coaching. 

A less acceptable paragraph in the note on the experiments 
is this: “ Proofreaders show no appreciable improvement in 
accuracy as the result of practice and experience. This is 
attributed to the fact that in reading a line of type the eye 
passes from one fixation pause to another and does not directly 
focus on every character in that line. The length of fixation 
pauses, the number of letter spaces taken in by the eye, are 
all the result of heredity and very early environment. There- 
fore it follows that practice has little to do with the proof- 
reader’s ability to catch mistakes in printed matter.” 

Now the shoe begins to pinch. If this is the best psychology 
can do for the proofreader, it’s too bad it had to be done. It 
is good to teach people the truth — but cruel to take away 
their sustaining faith unless it is replaced with something 
equally good. Is psychology going to teach us that proofread- 
ers not only are born, not made, as every good proofreader 
really believes, but that there is no hope for one not born to 
it to learn the tricks of the game and acquire excellence in it? 
Even the proofreader who haughtily reminds the neophyte 
that if God didn’t make him a proofreader he can’t ever be 
one has shadowy memories in a secret corner of his mind of 
the days when he was starting out. Of course, the psychologists 
would distinguish between the more technical points and the 
mental requirements without which they can not be applied, 
even when their nature is known. That is to say, I suppose 
Professor Crosland would say it would do no good to teach 
a young man or woman what proofreading is, if he or she were 
not “cut out ” for the work. It’s one thing to know that a car 
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is steered by the wheel, and another thing to be able to guide 
it true in a narrow, winding course. He might know exactly 
what errors have to be detected and marked for correction, 
and still be untrustworthy with a galley of news just before 
edition time. A proofreader must be naturally fitted for the 
work, but he takes a lot of making, too. 

That “ fixation pause ” is mystifying, but you can see what 
it probably means. The eye takes in letters by groups, which 
are words. It takes in a line by sections which are not com- 
pletely and effectively scored on the retina and the mind’s 
screen unless there is no gap between them. Even good proof- 
readers know how toward the end of the day, when fatigue 
comes on, there are “ blind spots” to be looked out for with 
special attention. But I do believe the well trained proofreader, 
the one whose natural fitness is sharpened by careful training 
and conscientious interest in the work, has a way of reading 
different from the ordinary reader’s. I believe a high-class 
proofreader has trained himself to overcome that blind-spot 
business, to run his eye continuously along the line, and can 
at the same time check up on the type and take in the sense 
of what he reads, so as to combine typographical checking up 
with some editorial scrutiny. The best of the old-timers, in 
the higher grades of work, certainly did that. Perhaps one 
trouble with proofreading of today is that readers have not that 
special power. I do not know whether there are many proof- 
readers today who work with the same conscientiousness that 
the old-timers did. I do think that, making school work easier, 
we may have lost some very definite advantages of the old, 
disciplined way. 

Similar is my “reaction” (do we owe that overworked 
word to the psychologists?) to the further statement that 
“There is little kinship between the length of time spent in 
reading a proofsheet and the accuracy obtained by the reader.” 
The professor even goes further and remarks that “ There is 
evidence that the practiced proofreader takes too long to do 
his work.” And I don’t like that. The double reading, for type 
and for sense, takes longer, of course, if done separately; it 
takes longer than ordinary reading, even when done with the 
special sense of the highest grade proofreader, in a single 
perusal. 

The professor is a good deal of an iconoclast in the proof- 
room. I don’t want to be half as iconoclastic in the psychology 
laboratory. I don’t say he’s wrong, for I’m just smart enough 
to see some queer quirks in the report, without being smart 
enough to argue about them effectively. I say Assistant Profes- 
sor Crosland would have a warm morning of it if he were to 
shoot some of his stuff at a roomful of old-time proofreaders; 
both sides might learn something. I don’t feel a bit cocky about 
it, I don’t feel called upon or qualified to educate any univer- 
sity assistant professors. But I certainly do think Professor 
Crosland has as much to learn about real proofreading as the 
“average” proofreader has to learn about psychology. The 
professor says he found that after studying a few proofs 
marked by a reader he could come mighty near predicting his 
grade on any piece of work he might take up. If that is so, 
these tests may have vocational value, helping employers to 
grade the applicants for jobs. But after all, it’s only a new way 
of doing the old thing, testing a man by his work. 

What I like best about this report is the statement of quali- 
ties for which tests were made: Accuracy, speed, detection of 
errors in sense, and results that could be accomplished in a 
given time. The first thing the proofreader has to strive for 
is accuracy; the second, speed. Not until he can read fairly 
fast, steadily, and with a high degree of accuracy, is he a good 
proofreader. The beginner must learn all he can about type and 
typesetting and makeup; experience in the printshop is a good 
preparation. Then let him train himself for speed and accuracy. 
Always let him be picking up facts — making sure he gets them 
right. He need not worry about the psychology professors’ tests. 
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cAerial of a Gountry &ditor 


By Witey MaGRuDER 


M city Herald. We got out the mail in good 
time yesterday, and it’s a slack day in the 
%) job printing department. Willie, the office 
Cs devil, is slicking up the rollers of the old 
DY Campbell press and putting a new top- 
sheet on the tympan. Gus is grooming his 
linotype, remelting and retinning his metal. 
ae =, finish a 5,000 run on the automatic feeder in time 
to take his half day off. This morning I was to have helped 
Jack Williams write a page ad., but one of his clerks phoned 
that Jack had gone with his family for a week-end motor trip. 
I have sent our Mr. Martin to the chamber of commerce meet- 
ing and assigned Miss McCay, society editor and proofreader, 
to watch over the telephone and the want-ad. counter. And I 
have sought a quiet place in the sanctum-sanctorum to push 
back the pile of exchanges on the desk and lift my old type- 
writer into place. 

On that dusty, gummy old machine ten years of hard use 
and abuse have laid their weight. One of the keys is bent and 
needs a lifting hand after each performance; the ribbon is 
ragged and wrinkled, and sometimes the spacer sticks or skit- 
ters. But if you offered me a dozen new ones I’m afraid I could 
not part with the old friend who is ever sympathetic, ever 
receptive of confidences, ever so blind to the half-baked 
thoughts that rattle through its keys only to be blue-penciled 
or wadded up and hurled bodily into the waste basket. If it 
should pass into the hands of another owner and, in a moment 
of retaliation, reveal to human eyes the ridiculous, half-born 
things it has transcribed, it could take sweet revenge. When- 
ever I have an idea about to burst into words, or a problem 
that seeks solution, I come in here and prattle away on these 
keys until all the pros and cons have been set forth. After a 
ruthless blue pencil has blotted out the ridiculous, a fellow can 
read the thing over and get a fair idea of his conclusions. 

I have a decision to make today. It may be the most im- 
portant question I have had to settle in the eleven years since 
I came to Cabazon City. The proposition was broached yester- 
day just after the Rotary club meeting by an acquaintance 
TI shall not name. They want to buy this paper — that crowd 
which is fighting Initiative Measure No. 17 so hard. 

I talked it over with Mollie last night. She was silent for a 
long time. Strange as that assertion may seem, it is true, for 
she is indeed a thoughtful woman. Finally she asked: 

“ Have you thought it all over carefully? ” 

“Not much,” I had to confess. 

“T wish you would before you decide,” she said, and I was 
surprised again, because I thought she would be all for it. “ Of 
course so many thousand dollars is a tremendous argument,” 
she continued. “ We could have luxuries we’ve dreamed about, 
and you could have the rest you need so much. But we shouldn’t 
jump at it too quickly. You will think it over carefully, won’t 
your” 

I had to promise her I would. She doesn’t know of this 
silly habit of mine, shutting myself in here with a typewriter 
in order to think, and I shall never tell her. I suppose other 
editors are able to assemble their thoughts while subscribers, 
advertisers and printing customers clamor for attention and a 
gang of printers runs after them to know this or that; but I 
can’t. It may be habit or it may be a sort of superstition, but 
whenever I want to coax the muse I have to sit down before 
my old typewriter and spread my fingers over its smeared and 
yellowed keys. 





Sitting here before it, ruminating, I am assailed by vague 
but numerous apprehensions. Most of them seem as irrelevant 
to the question of selling out and moving away as a parson’s 
jokes to his sermon, but they bob before me persistently, 
dangling loose ends, commanding investigation. 

I remember that we left an “i” out of the name of Josef 
Reibiilheimer this week, and I know that he surely will be 
in here during the day to speak of it. You’d think the dropping 
of a few “i’s” would have an improving effect on the name, 
but it doesn’t soothe Josef. He watches for that name like a 
hawk and never fails to come in here storming like a man who 
has been libeled and outraged. Long ago I found how to handle 
him. I let him shout until he runs down, and then offer abject 
apologies. He accepts them graciously, refuses a notice of cor- 
rection and insists upon shaking hands. The most serious angle 
of his tirade is the time it takes up. I had a notion once to bar 
the use of his name in the paper, but on second thought gave 
up the idea. Sometimes we do get it spelled right and at such 
times there is such elation and joy of achievement as to make 
the whole office and shop force happy. 

Other thoughts are haunting my aerial like the squeaks of 
distant stations. I wonder if it is quite right for me to miss 
that meeting of the chamber of commerce, the first I have 
missed since I got the boys together in the office of Jack 
Williams’s store one evening more than ten years ago to launch 
the organization? There really is no reason why I should be 
troubled about the meeting today because those days are gone 
when only one member appeared at a meeting, and that mem- 
ber was I, who then had to go from store to store to gather 
up as many of the boys as I could. In the last year there haven’t 
been a dozen absentees at the weekly meetings. Harvey Holden 
of the First National Bank is president and leads the list of 
contributors with a hundred dollars a month. We have a paid 
secretary, imported from Seattle, who is as wise and sensible 
as they make ’em. But I am wondering if, when they put 
through the resolution to form that new paving district, they 
will consider Jacob Lotz, who owns most of the abutting prop- 
erty in the southern part of town. I forgot to tell them that I 
have talked to Jacob. He wants the improvement, but if I know 
Jacob he will fight it unless he is permitted to appear before 
the chamber and ask for the resolution himself. 

So I have paused a minute to call up Holden and tell him 
about Jacob. As I hung up I saw David Hardison on the other 
side of the street. He will be in here some time today to talk 
about his candidacy for member of the board of supervisors. 

David has made money on his dairy farm and now he 
spends a great deal of time in town discussing county and irri- 
gation district politics and other such momentous questions. 
He is a devout man and a strict adherent to what he feels is 
right. He is the kindliest and most unselfish man I have ever 
known. I love him as I love several hundred others here who 
call me friend. When you get so you love folks it’s easy to know 
them well. 

David was in here yesterday with a petition for the recall 
of the district attorney and one of the superior judges, and 
asked me to put my name down at the head of the list. 

“ What seems to be wrong?” I wanted to know. 

“ They’re not for us,” said David. “ They engineered that 
last case against us.” 

“T noticed that and thought it queer,” I agreed; “ but I 
know those two fellows. I know they are honest. Don’t you?” 

“T’ve always thought they were,” David admitted. 

“ Whom are you going to run against them? ” 
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“We've picked Malcomson for judge and Ragan for pros- 
ecuting attorney.” 

“ They’re about the best you could have picked,” I agreed. 
“T wonder, though, if they would pan out any better than 
those two fellows you would recall. Malcomson is a brilliant 
lawyer and I believe he’s been a sincere crusader for reform, 
but I’m afraid a weak spot might develop in that man if you 
gave him a little power. Between you and me, I’ll tell you why. 
He can’t live within his income; he’s everlastingly behind with 
his obligations. I’ve sort of made a study of fellows of that 
type, and I’ve watched a number of them go up. I can’t tell 
you exactly why it is, but I’ve never seen one yet that didn’t 
blow up sooner or later. 

“Now, this boy Ragan may be all right; he’s a virtual 
stranger to me. He might make a better district attorney than 
the one we have. Do you know him real well? ” 

“Yes, I’ve had dealings with him,” David answered. “I 
haven’t been intimate with him for a long time, though.” 

I handed the petition back to him. 

“T’m not going to sign it, Dave,” I said. “ You’re not 
either, because you and I are alike in that respect. We’re not 
fanatics — to destroy the things which do not go exactly to suit 
us. If your milking machine or my printing press happens to 
act a little queer, we try to fix it before we junk it. That’s 
what we ought. to do here. 

“ And now I want to tell you something I’ve been thinking 
about for a long time,” I continued. “ You're going to be the 
next member of the board of supervisors from this district. 
I’ve been talking about it with others — and we’ve picked you 
as the one man best suited. Why don’t you get in and make 
the race? Then, when elected, you can be in closer touch with 
the judges and district attorney, and use your influence to keep 
them on the right path.” 

This conversation took place yesterday. So, since David is 
in town today, I know he will come in here. He’ll be our next 
supervisor, too, because he’s the man! 

George Norton, who runs the drug store at the next corner, 
has just passed the window and waved to me. I must remind 
him that his advertising contract is about to expire and see 
that he renews it. He should feature his new beauty parlor 
department in his advertising more than he does, and he ought 
to have an additional thousand inches in his contract this year. 
I believe he would take it if I advised him to, because he and 
I understand each other. We have ever since I took that letter 
down and showed it to him. It was from a widow complaining 
about the sale of Jamaica ginger to her son. “ You’ll have to 
cut it out, George,” I said. We had a talk in which I learned 
some of the problems of his business and he told me that the 
sale of intoxicants on the sly was as distasteful to him as to 
me. He promised, if I’d lay off, to dump all of his stock and 
quit selling that day. I tore up the letter and handed the pieces 
to him, because I knew he meant what he said. 

A year or so after that we came near having another news- 
paper in Cabazon City. It was George Norton who stepped in 
just at the right moment and prevented it. 

I was urging a high school to cost three hundred thousand 
instead of one hundred thousand, and many thought I was 
wrong. With all the prosperity we old skinflints of this genera- 
tion enjoy it seemed to me that a few dollars’ taxes is a mighty 
small thing to quibble over if it will leave some lasting evidence 
of our activity for posterity, but I surely ran into a bunch of 
fighters with that line. They were ready to finance another 
paper, and the thing would have started, too, but for George 
Norton. He called a little meeting of merchants, representing 
nearly every important advertiser in town, in the back room 
of his store one evening and induced them to sign an agree- 
ment not to encourage another paper, inasmuch as the burden 
of its support would fall on themselves and the advantages to 
be gained were not apparent from a financial viewpoint. 
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Mollie and I have dreamed of a time when we could sell 
out here and establish ourselves with a little better equipped 
plant somewhere on the coast, where the summers are a little 
more comfortable. If we should do that, though, I’d like to 
take George Norton along. He has a way, in these times when 
folks seem determined to misunderstand a fellow, of remem- 
bering previous acts that show good faith, and in the course 
of a day, visiting and gossiping with each of his customers as 
he does, he can change the thoughts of scores of people. 

I shall never forget the campaign we had for the highway 
bonds and the part George Norton played in that. They sent 
me word that Cabazon City would have to counteract an op- 
posing vote expected in the other end of the county, and I 
covered the front page with appeal after appeal for a big favor- 
able vote. On the whole I’ve been fairly successful in such 
campaigns, but there have been times when the following of 
this paper acted as stubborn as a stone wall, and this was one 
of those times. We approached the election with victory edging 
away like a coyote from a trap. When only three days remained 
I could have sworn we were beaten. Then suddenly the tone 
began to change. Some who had opposed announced they were 
for it. We carried Cabazon City by the biggest majority ever 
known before or since, and for a long time it was a haunting 
mystery to me. But that was before I knew George Norton 
very well and the tremendous influence he exerts as he gossips 
with the people who visit his prescription counter. 

It would be hard to run a successful newspaper without a 
friend like George Norton and I doubt if I could find another 
like him. I wonder, too, what Mollie would do if she had to give 
up her friendship with Mary Norton. 

It would be nice to crawl from under all responsibilities 
here and to establish an ideal paper, with an ideal plant, in an 
ideal community, under ideal conditions. There would be a 
press that feeds itself from a roll. The walls would be lined 
with extra magazines for the linotype, and there’d be type 
cabinets heaping full of faces for every conceivable job. We’d 
have better system,too,in the handling of news and advertising. 

Most folks who deal with newspapers have an idea that 
getting a piece of news or advertising into the paper is like 
catching a train. All they have to do is get it there a minute 
before the paper goes to press. It would be nice to give all these 
late arrivals the curt answer they deserve. 

For that lady who was in here yesterday with a free notice 
for the church supper and a demand that it be printed on the 
front page I’d have a more emphatic way of stating that we 
use Our own judgment as to where the news is placed. 

For another unlearned citizen who was in here the day 
before we’d have some special provision —I don’t know just 
what. He wanted us to print a long letter in which he had 
branded certain of his neighbors as thieves and a relative as a 
scandalmonger. In the course of the argument he said: “ Well, 
where an article like this is brought in and signed you have to 
print it, don’t you?” Yet editors are blamed because they 
want better schools! 

It would be nice indeed —the ideal newspaper with the 
ideal conditions; but it may be that Mollie was right the other 
evening when she suggested that it might be too nice. 

Jack Williams could never understand why it was that Ike 
Goldbaum’s page ads. always seemed to draw a big crowd while 
his own created no serious stir. I don’t know exactly myself, 
but I think I have groped close to the facts. I said to Jack: 
“Ike means business when he writes an ad., while you are 
merely putting out a splurge of publicity to see what will 
happen.” Since then we have worked together to inject earnest- 
ness into his appeals and it has helped. Jack’s my friend. 

Harvey Holden insisted for a long time that advertising 
wouldn’t pay him. “ Of course it won’t if you don’t make it 
pay,” I told him. “ Your bank wouldn’t pay if you didn’t make 
it pay. Your savings department wouldn’t pay me if I put in 
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only a dollar once in a while and then occasionally drew that 
out.” I appreciate Harvey’s business now, and his respect, 
because that line of argument finally convinced him. 

Friendship with that great-hearted bluffer, Al Duckworth, 
who sells so many automobiles, would be tasteless without a 
victory I won after so much hard work. Every time he gave 
me a five-dollar ad. he wanted me to give him free publicity 
worth ten dollars. 

“ See a doctor at once! ” I advised. “ You’ve got the worst 
case of gimmies I ever saw! ” 

“T don’t give a continental about the ad.,” he argued. 
“Leave it out if you want to. What I want is the write-up.” 

“Tf what you have to say is so blamed uninteresting that 
you must disguise it as news, don’t expect me to palm it off 
in my news columns, where my readers are depending on me 
to give ’em something worth while,” I countered. But this 
reasoning had no effect at all. He determined to bluff and he 
did. I puzzled for weeks over ways of bringing him around. 

Years ago, when I knew little about it, I had an inflated 
idea of the dignity and importance of the country newspaper 
business, but practical experience has knocked most of the 
wind out of such notions. I recognize nothing but cold business 
about it, coupled of course with the ideal that actuates every 
other business, to render as much service as it can. Whittled 
of excess verbiage the business of my paper is to cultivate and 
promote business and social relations in its field. Since it costs 
money to carry on this promotion work those who directly 
benefit from it in a financial way must pay. 

I admit that, as far as the money-making part of it goes, 
my paper is merely a codperative advertising sheet. To give 
it intrinsic value I make it my business to see that it has a 
wide circulation among people who will not let unread copies 
of it blow about their yards and collect against the fence. A 
lot of my friends think this is easy, but none of them has 
ever tried to do it week after week and year after year, each 
week striving earnestly to do it a little better so that not only 
shall old readers be a little better pleased but new ones shall 
be attracted. This part of the newspaper business is an obses- 
sion with me. I’ve spent eleven years conscientiously studying, 
earnestly trying to build, and if you think that one measly 
advertising contract is going to make me slip up and disap- 
point the folks who have grown to expect nothing but my best 
you're mistaken, especially when in doing so I would also 
weaken the value of the advertising I am trying to sell. 

I mapped out this argument and memorized it, which is 
why I happen to repeat it so readily now. One day Al Duck- 
worth asked if I had changed my policy in regard to write-up 
advertising, and I let him have it. I gave it to him hot and with 
emphasis, and then I turned to walk away. 

“ Wait a minute! ” he called. “ You win! Send your adver- 
tising contract over to me; I want to sign it.” 

I’ve grown to know that bluffing rascal much better since, 
and the more I learn of him the better I like him. We under- 
stand each other. He was trying to take me to the golf club 
with him the other day. Golf for me — with scarcely enough 
time away from this paper to eat and sleep! But he means 
well, anyway. 

Another friend has just gone by the window. It was the 
Reverend Caleb Johnson. No elated recollections of my own 
personality occur when I think of him, though I have the pro- 
found respect for him that one feels when permitted to enjoy 
the friendship of one who is wiser, cleaner and better. 

I remember the first time my attention was attracted to 
him, several years ago. He was at the want-ad. counter writing 
a notice for a special service when some one asked if he thought 
the prohibition proposition would carry. “I can’t say,” he 
answered. “ That is a matter for the conscience of the voters 
to determine. I can not even advise them, for my own sense 
of what is best for everyone, now and for the ages to come, is 
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too weak. Wines and liquors are among God’s gifts and should 
not be destroyed lightly. But their abuse is so deplorable that 
sometimes I think we could do without them.” In all my life 
I have never heard a preacher speak so fairly, so humbly, yet 
so comprehensively and decisively, on this subject. 

A few evenings later I heard him at a community gathering, 
and I shall always remember a part of his speech as typical 
of the man. “ God lives in the conscience of each one of you,” 
he said. “It is not fitting that I should tell you what to do 
and what not to do, for God does not speak more directly 
through a minister than he speaks through your conscience.” 
The Reverend Caleb Johnson was revealed to me as an artist 
in his work. He wasted no time haranguing of sin and evil; 
he painted pictures of ideals and held them up for admiration. 
When the meeting ended I sought him and took his hand. “I 
was touched by that talk of yours,” I said. “I hope I can 
hear you again.” The man seemed so human to me I forgot 
I was talking to a preacher until I had trapped myself. He was 
human, too. He snapped me in just as easily and as quickly 
as I could have snapped in a nibbling advertising prospect. 
“Come to our services,” he smiled. 

So I had to go. In order not to offend him I became a reg- 
ular attendant. Then quite suddenly I began to enjoy it. I’ve 
got so now I would rather miss a meal than his Sunday morn- 
ing sermon. In the quiet of my pew I have set up a new aerial 
through which I come in touch with the charity and patience 
of One who is infinitely charitable and patient. 

Of the Reverend Caleb’s church I have become an integral 
part. I have helped to build his church. I have done my part 
to build up his flock. I own an interest there which would be 
hard to take away. 

I own an interest in this town, too. All these cement side- 
walks and paved streets are mine. Somebody else’s money, 
perhaps, but my dream and my persuasion. The library, the 
city hall, the fine schools, are mine. The chamber of commerce 
and all that it has yielded are mine because I dreamed of it 
all and worried and wheedled to bring it about. The growth 
that has come to Cabazon City is mine, and the trade that has 
been drawn to my merchants from the towns that surround it 
is mine, because I built this newspaper and caused my people 
to use it, because all these fine roads that lead here are mine — 
the result of my efforts. The folks who live here are mine, 
because I broadcast to them the inspiration to act and to 
achieve. Their happiness is mine because I have helped them 
to gather for themselves pleasures and comforts. 

I’ve been running this paper eleven years. I know where 
practically every man in town lives and can tell you the first 
name of nearly every child in his family. I can almost tell you 
what several hundred of them are thinking about at this 
moment. I know, with fair exactness, just how each will act 
under certain given conditions. I love them all. 

Buzzing now at my aerial is a reminder of the cross-state 
highway, which so many towns want to zig-zag this way and 
that in its course. Cross-state highways should go straight, or 
generations to come will discard them. I’ve been hammering 
that at the highway commission for months and I aim to see 
that this one is straight before I give up. And I couldn’t sell 
this paper for that reason. That is one of the biggest fights I 
have ever been in. It would be a crime to let them lay that 
road zig-zagging according to every political whim. 

Then there’s David Hardison. If he decides to run for 
supervisor I must stay by him and see him elected. I can think 
of a dozen unfinished pieces of work. 

My problem seems to have solved itself. It is surprising 
how a fellow can take root in eleven short years. Unless Mollie 
insists, we’re not going to sell. 

Only one question is bothering me now. When it’s all so 
plain, why does a fellow have to sit down and think awhile to 
realize what a fine lot he has in life? 
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ERMANENT display of fine modern printing is something not attempted 
by many museums, and as for that in the United States National Mu- 
seum we can claim that it is no more than a beginning. The difficulties 

of obtaining the necessary space and the fact that many specimens of this kind 
must actually be handled to be appreciated have been retarding factors. In spite 
of all, however, many extremely interesting examples have come our way and collec- 
tively are quite representative of what is being done in this country at the present time. 


Perhaps the best proof of the statement that there is a general trend toward better 
printing is to gather together examples of work combining the two qualities, beauty 
and commercial success, and note the amount of such material which may be found. 
Personally, I do not believe any objection to fine printing will prevail when those who 
must pay the bill become convinced of its commercial value. 


Among the many pieces of printing which 
have come to hand pamphlets are quite numer- 
ous and show a variety of tastes. When I was in 
the shop of Norman T. A. Munder, Baltimore, 
not many weeks ago, he offered me a collection 
of pamphlets of which he was rightfully proud. 
They are typical of the best of this kind of work 
and one deserves to be reproduced even beside 
more pretentious specimens of the printing art. 
This pamphlet, which is part of Munder’s own 
advertising, has an appearance of importance. 
The very “‘feel” of it is different from the ordi- 
nary. The over-all design is printed in red ink on 
an orange-red paper. Within a small panel is 
pasted a white label with black lettering. 


Another interesting piece of bookwork from 
the Munder plant is “A History of Printing in 
Colonial Maryland,” which was printed for the 
Typothetae of Baltimore. The title page follows 
the Benjamin Franklin style. “Original Draw- 
ings,”’ of which the title page is reproduced here- 
with, is a book of which Mr. Munder is especially 
proud, it having secured for him two gold medals. 


The printing and binding of museum cata- 
logues and like publications have offered scope 
for the display of the feeling for art for which 
many of these institutions stand. Not question- 
ing the compilation of books of this kind, but 
merely looking at their outward features, we find 
marked improvements within very recent years. 
There have recently come from the Museum 
of Fine Arts, Boston, from the Metropolitan 


Museum, New York city, and from other institu- 
tions several beautiful specimens of printing and 
bookmaking. They are not only excellent pieces 
of printing but have been produced for sale at 
very moderate prices. The catalogue of the John 
Singer Sargent Memorial Exhibition and that of 
the Pierpont Morgan wing of the Metropolitan 
Museum are books of this class. 


The last volume is an innovation in binding. 
Paper covered boards have been stamped in gold 
with the design of an ancient binding, the back 
being plainly lettered. Some would say this was 
an imitation, but actually it shows the skilful 
use of an ancient design on an obviously modern 
volume. Such a binding is far more durable than 
the usual paper cover, and its pleasing appear- 
ance prompts the owner to preserve it carefully. 


Another class of book which has gained con- 
siderable popularity of late, among those who 
can afford such luxuries, is that of privately pub- 
lished volumes. There are two varieties, those 
intended to be sold and those which are distrib- 
uted as gifts. Of this latter kind the National 
Museum has two excellent examples printed by 
John Henry Nash: “‘The Heathen Chinee,”’ of 
which Mr. Nash printed 255 copies, was bound 
in the interesting cover paper shown in the illus- 
tration. This was a German hand-made paper 
called Batik. Another gift book, ““To Remember 
Ray Frederick Coyle,’’ was set in Garamond 
roman and italics and printed on an American 
paper. But 210 copies were printed. 


CARIEN_9D 


Numerous other examples tempt me to prolong this article, but the illus- 
trations which accompany it will doubtless give a far better 
idea both of the quality and the class of specimens of 
the printer’s art which have been assembled 
than several pages of description. 
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Good printing need not be costly. It doesn’t necessarily call for expensive papers. But it does call for 
minute attention to details and to proper choosing of materials. This pamphlet is a case in point. It is one 
of Norman T. A. Munder’s own advertising pieces. The message is appropriately clothed in a fitting dress. 
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«—he saw it was not his own face mirroured 




















there, but the Face of bis Lady who was sofar 

away beside the Ocean that 1s called Gentle». 
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An Introduction dy James Sournatt WiLson 


& A Foreword dy Wittiam Anprews Ciark, JR. 





The Frontispiece is by Wittiam H.WILke 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
Printed for Wittiam Annrews C1 ARK, JR. 
by Joun Henry Nasu 














That John Henry Nash is a master of bookmaking is proved by this beautiful dress 
for Thomas Gray’s famous “‘ Elegy.” 


) THAT ENDETH NEVER. 
A Gift. 


Lhrftmas 1921 


By 


Hildegarde Flanner 


WITH DECORATIONS BY PORTER GARNETT 


PITTSBURGH 
THE LABORATORY PRESS 
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Probably no more fitting proof of the influence of the Laboratory Press in the realm of good printing 
could be found than these two pages from a Christmas gift book. 
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German hand-made paper called Batik. 

















To Remember 
RAY FREDERICK COYLE 


SIX REPRODUCTIONS OF HIS WORK 
WITH A SONNET BY GEORGE STERLING > 
A FOREWORD BY JOHN HENRY NASH 
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SAN FRANCISCO 
PRINTED BY JOHN HENRY NASH 
FOR HIS FRIENDS 
MCMXXVI 


JOHN SINGER SARGENT 
; Sieiaigiaiai al 


A CATALOGUE OF THE MEMORIAL EXHIBITION 

OF HIS WORKS AT THE MUSEUM OF FINE ARTS 
FROM NOVEMBER THIRD TO DECEMBER 
TWENTY-SEVENTH MCMXXV 


@ MONOTYPE |). 
CE OHIAE CHIL 
PUBLISHED BY THE LANSTON 
MONOTYPE MACHINE 
COMPANY 


F L RUTLEDGE, EDITOR 














Philadelphia, U.S.A 
1923 


PRINTING AND THE RENAIS. 
SANCE:A PAPER READ BEFORE 
THE FORTNIGHTLY CLUB OF 
ROCHESTER NEW YORK BY 
JOHN ROTHWELL SLATER. 


NEW YORK 
William Edwin Rudge 
1921 


Four pleasing examples of modern title pages, showing the styles of typography 
produced by four of the leading book printers in the United States. 
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By J. L. Frazier 
In this department the problems of job composition will be discussed and illustrated with numerous examples. These discussions and the examples will be 


specialized and treated as exhaustively as possible, the examples being criticized on fundamental principles — the basis of all art expression. By this method 
the printer will develop his taste and skill, not on mere dogmatic assertion, but on recognized and clearly defined laws. Replies can not be made by mail. 


“Ghe Gharm of Fitness 


Every piece of copy to be put into type relates to some- 
thing, and that something, whatever it is, has definite charac- 
teristics or qualities. Often, though, we find publicity for an 
article of a light, refined nature and form clothed in a typo- 
graphical dress suggesting the massiveness of a steam shovel. 
This is an old subject, of course, but, more than many other 
subjects, it will bear repeating. As articles of merchandise have 
individual qualities of varying natures, so have type faces — 
and it’s plain if the type faces we use in advertising a product 
reflect the qualities of the product a certain atmosphere is 
created which puts the reader in a frame of mind to better 
appreciate the qualities of the article. Such atmosphere in an 
advertisement must emphasize the statements in the copy and, 
so, must make the appeal stronger. Even discounting that, 
there’s the matter of appropriateness, which is appealing in 
itself and of like importance. 


June Weddings have the Call Now. 








SPECIALIZING IN 
Correct Formal 
&-Clnthes -3 


For Day and 
Evening Wear 


Phone Atlantic 5628 


SCHNEIDER 


Cailor and Importer 
JENKINS ARCADE :-: PITTSBURGH 


Fic. 1 


We don’t believe there’s any man who has sense enough to 
run any kind of a print shop but who appreciates the fact that 
“full dress ” implies the very acme of refinement and style in 
clothing. What, presumably, many don’t appreciate is that 
there’s any difference in type faces, that is, in the possibilities 
for reflecting the qualities of different things, as, for example, 
weight and lightress, or grace and awkwardness, in the type 
dress. Why, otherwise, should the Pittsburgh printer have set 
up Mr. Schneider’s announcement of formal suits for June 
weddings in four different, ugly, ungainly, unrelated type faces 
as illustrated in Fig. 1? Look at this card a moment; besides 
the unpleasing appearance due to the unpleasing type faces, 
don’t you “ feel ” a decided effect of inconsistency in the groom, 
immaculately dressed in formal clothes, and the ugly type 
faces? Indeed, there’s not one of the four that would, if used 
throughout, reflect the qualities of the article advertised. 


JUNE WEDDINGS 
HAVE THE CALL NOW 
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This, then, is really the point of our story: typographical 
fitness, especially fitness bearing upon formality. There are 
many items of printing whereon a rollicking form of arrange- 
ment and the use of novel type faces may be especially desir- 
able, like, for instance, an advertisement about tinker toys. 
But seemingly there are printers who give so little thought to 
this matter of fitness that they will adopt the treatment of such 
a tinker toy ad. for the display of an undertaker. There are, on 
the other hand, occasions when the only thing proper is a plain, 
matter-of-fact layout. Dignity must be served. 

Both beauty and dignity should be reflected by the tailor’s 
announcement card. To be associated with the illustration of 
the handsome man and his fastidious dress, typography should 
be spick and span, graceful and refined. Look at Fig. 2 and sense 


The Dawning 


A Pagent of the Resurrection 


The Community Easter Pagent 
Young Women’s Christian 
Association 


At the Victorian Theater 
Sunday, April 4, 1926 


7 a. m. 


Fic. 3 


how effectively the qualities of the type match those of the 
article treated, in fact, the cut of the article itself. Instead of 
an effect of inconsistency, of a lack of relationship such as is 
sensed when one views Fig. 1, there is in the type of Fig. 2 a 
reflection of the qualities of the illustration and the article 
which makes it doubly appealing. 

And while we’re at it, let the exhibits be illustrations of a 
fact which should be obvious, i. e., a type face may be good 
looking or it may be bad looking. If merit was the only yard- 
stick by which type faces were measured, many of the fonts in 
use today would go out of existence. Indeed, it’s a mystery — 
on the face, at least — by what standard of measure some type 
faces were valued. But it’s no mystery; in fact, the existence 
and wide use of some of them are due to a lack of taste and 
discrimination on the part of printers generally. We have stand- 
ards and form and proportion to go by. We have standards of 
clarity. We have various standards, in fact, by which the worth 
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of a face may be determined; the results of experience — some, 
the experience of centuries. The trouble is we don’t apply them 
when purchase of new type is in order. Thus, much printing 
that is well displayed and nicely printed is made poor. 

But formal clothes are not the only things that demand a 
formal typographical treatment. Formal businesses like banks 
can not give the impression of dignity and solidity so essential 
to their well being with publicity featured by tinker toy typog- 
raphy. Programs for musical and other events of a serious sort 
should not be set in types and arranged in forms that are infor- 
mal and not beautiful. They concern one of the arts and every- 
thing pertaining to them should be artistic. 

Consider the title for the Easter program reproduced as 
Fig. 3. The arrangement is plain, so, satisfactory in that detail. 








Easter (antata | 


| LIFE | 
| EVERLASTING 
By H. W. Petrie 


| Given by the Choir of | 
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Apri 4TH, 1926 
7:30 o'clock 
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But if you don’t sense something wrong with it there’s some- 
thing wrong with you. The reason it isn’t right, moreover, is 
solely a matter of the type. Analyze this Parsons face and 
you'll agree it is nothing if not informal. Many of the char- 
acters are decided variations from standard form. It is mono- 
tone; that is, it doesn’t have the variations in up and down 
strokes characteristic of standard and correct letter construc- 
tion. Instead of letters drawn with a pen, regulation manner, 
Parsons suggests characters roughly and freely drawn with a 
pencil — with the main idea of being different and novel. Nov- 
elty is the very opposite of dignity, and what is unique can 
not be formal. The Parsons type is only suitable — but very 
suitable — for free, “sketchy” designs suggestive of hand 
lettering. If you see any suggestion of dignity in this page, 
even despite its simple arrangement, look again — close this 
time. There is even a serious typographical error in one of the 
main lines, but that is another matter. 
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In contrast, consider Fig. 4— another Easter program. 
The form is a simple centered one, as before. But it has the 
desirable quality of dignity — and it’s wholly a matter of type. 
Caslon is based on first principles; its design is consistent with 
the natural construction of letters; its form is one that has been 
accepted and used for years, which, in addition to the fact that 
it embodies no inconsistencies, quite naturally means it isn’t 
novel or odd. It is a formal and a beautiful type, not one of the 
kind that strikes you at first as a knockout and then tires on 
you quickly, as informal letters always do. 

Most of the work we printers will always have to do calls 
for a simple, plain, straightforward typographic treatment. 
Only on occasions — interesting as they are — will novelty be 
found a virtue and an asset. So, those of you, at least, who 
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can’t have a big type equipment and don’t have frequent need 
for novel faces— where they may properly be used — had 
better think of your work as a whole. Get back to first prin- 
ciples and use types, like Caslon, that are based on first princi- 
ples and are acceptable any place. A watch advertisement 
suffers greatly from a crude, bold type face, but a truck adver- 
tisement doesn’t suffer, to speak of, from a light-face type of 
refined design. It may lose in atmosphere if a heavy type sug- 
gestive of its qualities is not used, but it gains through the 
greater beauty of the light-face type. The watch advertisement 
loses both ways when heavy, bold type is used. 

So much for plain and beautiful types, for being formal 
where formality is due and for what may often be the prime 
virtue — fitness. 


“Ghe Galendar as an &ffective Salesman 


By Joun T. BARTLETT 


determine, fundamentally, the advertising 
fed presentation. Bradford-Robinson, old es- 

Dy tablished Denver printing company, dis- 
3E“9 tributes its calendar principally to business 
739 men — men buying and selling for a profit. 
)) So, throughout the year, special matter on 
4 the calendar pad keeps this fact in mind. 
It is selected either to help or to inspire the business man. The 
business man’s hopes, fears, ambitions, problems — the main- 
springs of his conduct — his daily principal thoughts are kept 
in mind. Accordingly, the matter upon the calendar “ goes 
home ’— keeps the calendar in use throughout the year. 

The calendar is large, 36 by 18 inches. A painting of a Colo- 
rado scene, Black Canon in Estes Park, in October, is repro- 
duced in colors. This uses space 16% by 12 inches. Below, in 
space 3 by 12 inches, is the company name, business, address, 
telephone number and “ Established 1881.” 

The matter which we have mentioned, of psychological 
appeal to business men, is included in extra spaces on the cal- 
endar pad. These occur, of course, before first date and after 
the last date. Below is a list of the brief, pungent, epigrammatic 
messages : 

January.—’Tis indeed a privilege to extend our forty-fifth New 
Year’s Greeting. 

FrBruary.— One hour today is worth two tomorrow. Yesterday 
belongs to the past— tomorrow to the future—today alone is 
yours. 

Marcu.— Advertising keeps cobwebs off the shelves. There’s a 
time for all things, and that’s today. 

Aprit.—Advertising makes the turnover that pays the dividends. 
Sooner or later — why not sooner? 

May.— Give tomorrow the benefit of today’s ambitions. 

June.— Keep going on. Management is the head — salesmanship 
the hand — service the heart of business. 

Juty.— Consult the good printer in the first place — today’s 
the day. 

Avucust.— It’s nothing to a man’s credit to be able to borrow 
trouble. 

SEPTEMBER.— Success is not a chance shot — it’s a steady aim. 
Results, not promises, are the things that count. 

Octoser.— “ Now” is the constant syllable ticking from the 
clock of time. 

NovEMBER.—“ One of these days” is none of these days. There is 
only one real bargain, and its name is best. 

DrceMeER.— One hour today is worth two tomorrow. I have 
hung around here for twelve months, and I hate to say good-bye. 
Your old friend, Calendar 1926. 


Sy NTO whose hands the calendar goes should 
— ne) atl 1) 
ie 
) 





The printer using calendar advertising is in a different posi- 
tion than other advertisers; this because the calendar is itself 
a demonstration, or sample, of his “goods.” A special slip 
attached to the Bradford-Robinson calendar capitalized this 
condition. The slip was headed “ October Days,” and in poetic 
style explained the picture. There were four paragraphs of 
description and philosophy — and only one sentence of selling 
language. The last mentioned, though, was none the less effec- 
tive from its brevity. It was, “This calendar was printed in 
our color department and is an exact reproduction from a paint- 
ing by R. H. Tallant.” After this had been read, and its selling 
message “ put across,” it could be torn off by the user. 





They are at 
it again 











Remember the 
time | let you 
have four bits 
out in Spokane? 





Oh give him 
||| Lhis four bits | 
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“In the Days That Wuz’’—Trying to Collect a Long-Overdue Account 
Cartoon by John T. Nolf, Printer-Artist 
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cA Lesson in “Gypography 


By N. J. WERNER 


G ie OU are wrong, boys, all wrong. You have 
VeesseAKk been studying Colleague J. L. Frazier’s 
SS Uw“) articles on the production of good typog- 

65) raphy, have imbibed his instructions in 
. regard to proper proportion, spacing, bal- 
73) ance, harmony, choice of type, etc., and 
you have carefully examined the pieces of 
printing he has selected for a reshowing 
among his criticisms of the outstanding jobs that come before 
him. And you have yourself tried your level best, with the 
material at hand, to produce commendable examples of print- 
ing along these lines. But you are in error, nevertheless; you 
are in the “ wrong pew,” as the street puts it. To prove it, I 
will introduce you to a new — the latest — school of printing, 
sponsored by a number of your brothers who assure you that 
this is really “ it.” 
To enlighten you about this school I will present some 
specimens of the work produced according to its tenets. Do not 
let it surprise you — it is 
i: different. Come to think 
‘ of it, we are rarely sur- 
‘prised nowadays, because 

















we've become so blasé in 
” ‘viewing the many various 
and odd things in “ art ” 
printing that nothing per- 
: turbs our emotions. 

- This school, which has 














. “ 
been sprung on us, calls 
itself “elementary typog- 
. WORDEN raphy,” and is announced 
: > aa in a special number de- 
: voted to it of the Typo- 
7 graphische Mitteilungen 
8 < (Leipsic), the title page 
) WA . of which I present as an 


example (in miniature 
form). According to the 
introduction there given, 
concerning it, this school 
is based on “the knowl- 
edge gained in the con- 
sequential work of the 
Russian suprematism, the 
Dutch neoplasticism and, 
especially, of construc- 
tivism.” It is further said 
that “these three move- 
ments are by no means 
sudden and spontaneous 
ones, but are the goals of 
an art movement which 
already had its start in 
the last century.” It 
would take up too much 
space to go into the de- 
tails of this introductory 
article, written by Ivan 
Tschichold, whose name I mention, together with the names 
of El Lissitzky and L. Moholy-Nagy (other exponents of the 
school), in order to disabuse your minds of the notion that it 
may be entirely a German affair. The article goes on to tell 
of the impressionistic, the cubistic and the futuristic arts,also of 





























expressionism and dadaism, which might all be enlightening 
were it understandable. To a plain, simple-speaking person like 
myself it reads akin to the ravings of an inmate out in Dun- 
ning (or wherever in your town the insane asylum may be). 
By and by one arrives at what “ elementary typography ” 
is. The article says that the aim of every typographic work is to 
tell. The telling must be done in the shortest, most effective 
manner. To make it serve social purposes there must be an 
organizing of the material used with the purpose of the thing 
printed. (I hope I have translated this correctly; occasionally 
writers can put things very obscurely, especially when they 
juggle with pseudo-scientific bunk in order to excuse the per- 
petration of something they believe the public may not view 
favorably.) Then, “close organization means the use of ele- 
mentary material — types, letters, figures, signs, rules.” 
Among the elementary material of this new typography is 
also photography, “ which gives exact pictures.”’ The elementary 
type form is the “ Grotesk ” [erroneously so named, and which 
in America we as equally 
wrong have named the 
“Gothic”; it should more 
properly be called ‘“Sans- 
serif]. Its variants in 
weight and width are to 
be used. Type faces such 
as Gotisch (Text, Old 
English), Fraktur (Ger- 
man), Schwabacher, etc., 
are not elementary and 
“limit to some extent 
the possibility of inter- 
national understanding.” 
The Mediaval - Antiqua 
(Old Style) is for most 
people the most readable 
type, though it is not ele- 
mentary. It is admissible, 
however, in “ elementary 
typography ” so long as 
there is not produced an 
easily read elementary 
[i. e., sans-serif] face. 
The least characteristic, 
least embellished variety 
of Old Style is more to be 
desired. It is also pro- ; “AAR 
mulgated that the elim- 
ination of all capitals 
would mean a great sav- 
ing, and is therefore rec- 
ommended. Through the 
exclusive use of the lower 
case letter nothing of value 
would be lost, but texts : 
would be more readable, of 
easier to learn and more 
economic. Why two signs, 
as A and a, for one letter? Why two alphabets when one would 
suffice? (Still, most of the examples show use of capitals.) 
Ornaments are to be avoided, esthetics apparently not being 
related to the carrying of messages. To attract attention, size 
of type face and lines or rules of varying widths will serve, as 
also will square, triangular and circular outlines and blocks of 
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varying size. Ovals do not appear in the examples, so they 
probably are barred. The red color is much in evidence, whether 
to embellish, contrast, emphasize, be eccentric, or to attract 
is not clear. 

In one paragraph, telling of the work of the constructionists, 
it is said that “this group declares unscrupulous warfare 
against all art.” In another place it is said, “ Our sole mistake 
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was ever to have engaged ourselves earnestly at so-called art.” 
What think ye of this, ye disciples of the art preservative of 
all arts? It is to laugh, isn’t it? But they are honest about 
it, at any rate, and that is rather refreshing. 

The only explanation I could conjure up for the activities 
of these craftsmen is that they really were at their wits’ end, 
in the ever-insistent urge to do something different — that urge 
which is noted here and there and everywhere, not only in 
typography but in dress, in food, in amusements, in music, in 
dancing, in painting, and even in architecture; ah, yes, and 
also in religion. With many it is not sufficient to attain the 
truly good and beautiful. This palls on them (’tis “too 
sweet’), and for a further advance — or thrill—they leap 
into the outré, the grotesque, the ugly, the abominable, the 
vile, the outrageous. When they get to this stage they are really 
beyond hope of redemption. They have lost every faculty for 
appreciating anything worth eternal existence. (“‘ Beauty is a 
joy forever,” as the poet puts it.) Not only that, but they have 
lost all shame; hence they unblushingly foist on the rest of 
us their unesthetic productions. Which accounts, I may say, 
for the prevalence of so much atrocious hand-lettering and 
almost as abominable type foundry output in the “ new ” letter 
styles; and in company with these the excessive thin spacing 
between words, associated with excessive wide spacing between 
lines due to overlong ascenders and descenders. It likewise 
accounts for the sort of fashion pictures seen in magazines, 
like Vogue, and in the dry goods store advertisements, in which 
is continually found visages of women and girls from whom 
all would flee if their counterpart were met with in real life. 
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By the way, the tenets of this “elementary typography ” 
touch on three things with which I am in sympathy, namely, 
simplicity, photography and the hypotenuse oblong. However, 
these are but little in evidence in the work shown. (1) To 
achieve simplicity in typography is often a difficult matter; 
its attainment proves the ability of the artist. (2) The more 
I see of some of the things done by modern painters, the more 
i am in love with photography and its mate, halftone engrav- 
ing. I like truthful representation, you see. (3) The hypotenuse 
oblong is, of course, the best, most esthetic shape for any sheet 
or page of paper. 

The assertion that the “ Grotesk ” (sans-serif) type faces 
are elementary may not be gainsaid. Their makeup is the bone 
and sinew of the alphabet. But even so, they are not as read- 
able as are faces that have some trimming on them, such as 
serifs. Yes, serifs are trimmings, just as are the extra lines, 
strokes, extensions, twists, curlicues and other appurtenances 
that go to make up ornamental and semiornamental faces. 
Overloading faces with these trimmings, however, tends to 
make them more unreadable by far than the untrimmed, 
unadorned designs, the Gothics. 

As an aside, I will say that the “ nerve ” shown in putting 
forth this “ elementary typography ” calls for some degree of 
admiration, it being so colossal. Yet this excessive nerve is not 
unusual; lots of it is met with on the part of some graphicians 
(may I coin this word? —I don’t want to say graphic artists) 
nearer home, who have a habit of boasting about their pro- 
ductions, which really deserve hisses rather than bravos. 
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That the aim of typography is to tell (convey information) 
is an assertion with which I am disposed to agree. But this aim 
is at times totally forgotten. Often, too often, for instance, 
I come across advertisements and circulars which make me 
wonder what the object sought for may be — whether to sell 
something or just to do some typographic stunt. And an edition 
de luxe is quite often made of reading matter which is without 
any excuse for being printed (even Morris did it), leading one 
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to believe it isn’t intended to be read, but just to be looked at. 
From what I have said you will note that I have no exuber- 
ant love for this variety of modern typography, heralded as 
it is by scientific bombast. I hate it because it is in revolt 
against honest art and the pursuit of the beautiful. I maintain 
that we can never have too much of the latter. There is an 
oversufficiency of the ugly and the nasty in the world, so why 
go to any trouble to increase the supply? Our energies should 
be devoted instead to 
an enlargement of the 
quantity of things that 
are really handsome 
and choice, so that 
our lives may be more 
full of the worth-while, 
the ennobling and the 



































chastening and cheer- = 
ing. Morality may be —— 
put into typography if ~ 
you would but take . 
the time and trouble = 
to do so. a 

No, boys, you are = Ss 
not wrong, after all. = 
I “joshed” you at eo 
first to interest you. = 
Go on with your stud- 








ies and efforts, with 

the help of the ear- 

nest teachers, to attain the best and noblest in the realm of 
the graphic arts. Don’t let any one lead you astray with eccen- 
tricities of any sort, be they “elementary ” or otherwise, be 
they of today’s vintage or dug out of the past (as some are). 
Don’t listen to any excuses or reasons given for their existence, 
and in particular be deaf to the claims that this or that is 
“popular ” and that “leading typographers do it.’”’ What the 
mob likes isn’t always the best. And, above all, don’t start any 
eccentricities of your own, if you value your typographic soul. 


Do Printers Really Need New Gype Faces ? 


For nearly five hundred years —ever since the birth of 
printing — printers have been supplied with a fairly constant 
succession of new type faces, particularly during the past cen- 
tury. Some of these type designs are happily dead — returned 
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to the melting pot. Others will probably live forever. To such 
an extent has good typography spread itself that probably the 
old freak faces will never again hold sway. The modern printer 
has done so much to raise the quality of typography to its 
early standard of excellence and to stabilize his craft as a 
whole, that it is now difficult to conceive that typography 
could ever revert to the position it occupied fifty years ago. 

Those were the days when the compositor, who could bend 
brass rules into intricate, wavy lines and whose jobs were elab- 
orately ornate with flying birds and palms and flowers spread 
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over the page, was the “art” man and received extra remu- 
neration accordingly. In those same days it was an unwritten 
law in the composing room that certain type faces were 
invariably to be used for certain jobs. For example, a memo. 
form or letterhead for a coal merchant had necessarily to be 
set in heavy gothic—his was a heavy trade and therefore 
demanded a heavy type face. Inversely, drapers’ stationery 
was set in dainty, light faces, and so on. Which reminds one 
that the burning question of those days as to the exact type 
faces best suited to the stationery, etc., of a manufacturer of 
white paint was never satisfactorily settled. The alternative 
method was to include every type face in the office in every 
job. Today we are all agreed that this type matter was startling. 

Today we do not embellish type matter merely to elaborate 
it, but to assist the type design fully to express itself, just as 
we would frame a picture or panel a wall or ceiling. Nor do we 
use a conglomeration of type faces. Instead we confine our 
typography to a few carefully selected type families, with the 
result that the purity of style so obtained is not only more 
pleasing and more readable, but it is more economical. 

One sometimes wonders on what grounds a printer deter- 
mines for himself the particular type series he buys — there 
are so very many from which to choose. And, again, one won- 
ders whether printers as a body need all the various type faces 
which are now available. In any case, how far does the printer 
himself really decide on the type faces he ultimately purchases? 
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Probably he is to a large extent influenced by the likes and 
dislikes of the buyers of printing — his customers. And that 
being so, there will probably always be a demand for new type 
faces, and printers will ever be in the position of revising their 
program accordingly. 

Inasmuch as practically all type faces are based on sans- 
serif and roman characters, it is remarkable that new faces can 
still be evolved. Nevertheless, fresh series are constantly being 
marketed. Not all of them are good; but now and then comes 
a face which wins approbation on all sides for its beauty, and 
demonstrates that there is a particular opening for such fresh 
developments in type design. So that although the designs of 
new type faces follow a convention of practice and tradition, 
it is quite obvious that there will always be a body of opinion 
and sentiment which expresses the spirit of the age and forms 
what is commonly known as “the fashion.” It is in human 
nature to crave for something fresh, and this constant desire 
for change creates the demand for new type faces, which endure 
or sink into oblivion, according to their merit or the dictates 
of fashion.— Linotype and Machinery Record. 
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Measuring Golor in a Chicago Laboratory 


By Wiitam A. KITTREDGE 
Director of Design and Typography, The Lakeside Press, Chicago 


HE quality of craftsmanship in printing is 
so often considered from the typographic 
) point of view that we are seldom informed 
of progress in color experimentation and 
the application of scientific principle to 
practical color-printing problems. The ar- 
rangement of type, planning of formats 
and printing in black only is so interesting 
lor problem comes along it is easy for the 
printer or advertising man to refer it to some artist for solu- 
t:on, accepting his judgment and more or less blindly follow- 
ing a plan, the working out of which he himself may not 
understand. 

Aware of this condition, and with a desire to improve it, 
Emory Cobb Andrews, vice-president of Philip Ruxton, Incor- 
porated, in Chicago has at great expense established a color 
laboratory and museum for use of every one interested. A rare 
personality himself, Mr. Andrews is at once adept both in his 
business and the arts. Born in Chicago, a student at Princeton, 
a graduate of the University of Chicago, he early became inter- 
ested in research in the field of color. To his other accomplish- 
ments, Mr. Andrews adds those of painter and musician, so 
that in an interview a month or two 
ago he contrasted the notations of 
music to the new notations in color 
nomenclature. 

In response to the writer’s ques- 
tions, Mr. Andrews said: 

There is no question but that every 
one who has contact with color, either 
in advertising, printing or designing, 
should use a universal notation. In the 
case of music, imagine the chaos if 
every new composer invented a new 
notation; yet today every nation in 
the world, with the exception of the 
Orient, uses the same notation, and 
when “A” is written in the second 
space in the treble clef, Cossack, Ital- 
ian or American produces the same 
tone (with the exception of the hair- 
splitting difference of pitch, which runs 





from 435 to 440 variations for middle “A”—and they are now 
trying to standardize this also). 

The users of color need a standardization of color notation 
almost as much as musicians need a musical notation. In the past, 
when color was discussed, it had to be seen to be understood; now, 
with the Munsell system, an artist living in California can telegraph 
a color scheme to a New York printer and have his sketch repro- 
duced by giving the proper symbols. 

It is obvious to any one who has attempted any standardization 
of color that any color to be defined accurately must be classified 
in three dimensions or three terms. Albert Munsell, who was, for- 
tunately, able to devote the larger part of his life to color stand- 
ardization, properly began with the study of light and the terms 
the physicist uses in defining light waves. These are three: Wave 
length, wave amplitude and wave complexity. Wave length deter- 
mines the color itself — red as opposed to yellow; yellow as opposed 
to green. Wave amplitude defines the amount of light in the color 
—a dark red has a lower amplitude than a light red. Wave com- 
plexity determines the strength of the color, because interfering 
waves tend to dull or gray it. These terms translated into terms 
suitable for pigments become hue, value and chroma. Hue is what 
the physicist calls wave length; value is what the physicist calls 
wave amplitude and chroma is conversely the attribute of wave 
complexity; the more complex the wave, the lower the chroma; 

the cleaner cut the wave, the higher 
the chroma. 

Now, a little about our work here 
in the color vault. I became interested 
in color before I ever heard of Mun- 
sell, and had arrived at the necessity 
of three attributes for color. In seeking 
for a photometer to measure the light- 
ness or darkness of colors, I heard of 
Munsell and the fact that he had in- 
vented a photometer for this purpose. 
I was able to purchase one and used it 
in my experiments. Later I had the 
pleasure of going east to meet Mr. 
Munsell and found that he had done 
the work of standardization with 
greater care than I could hope to apply 
to the subject, owing to the fact that 
he was devoting practically all his time 
to this matter; with me, it was an 
avocation, finding here and there an 
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hour or two a day to devote to this subject. After buying the pho- 
tometer I acquired other instruments relating to the measure of 
color, and the color vault became a storehouse for these instru- 
ments as well as a place in which to display color combinations 
which could be preserved from the dust of this busy corner. 

So few people take the time to actually study any subject that 
it occurred to me that possibly, using the peripatetic method, our 
customers and others might learn something of the subject of color 
if it could be applied agreeably — in short, if they could learn as 
they walk. For this reason the entrance to the color vault shows 
the five fundamental colors at their highest chroma — red, yellow, 
green, blue and purple in their maximum intensities. These colors 
are used on the five doors around the central vault; above, a cir- 
cular well illustrates these five colors increased to ten by the addi- 
tion of their intermediates — yellow-red, green-yellow, blue-green, 
purple-blue and red-purple. In order to show these colors on a 
cylindrical wall, it is necessary to reduce them to a common chroma, 
and since it is impossible to find certain colors of certain value in 
a chroma higher than 30, the entire well is made up of thirty 
chroma colors; one row is 30 value, 30 chroma; the next row 50 
value, 30 chroma, and the top row 70 value, 30 chroma. In the 
center of the well itself is a light reflector, the vertical rod of which 
shows the neutral axis of the color solid, running from black at 
the bottom to white at the top, and the value scale of black and 
white between, so that one looking upward is able to comprehend 
how these colors are equally distant from the neutral vertical 
value axis. 

The decorations inside the vault itself are accomplished with 
middle value, middle chroma colors, red, yellow, green, blue and 
purple (50 value, 50 chroma). 

Some of the instruments show the mixing of three rays of light; 
red and green producing yellow; green and purple-blue producing 
peacock blue, and blue and red producing a red purple. This device 
is duplicated on the other wall by a similar shaped design showing 
the results of mixing pigments as compared to light. 

We have the promise of a most wonderful device designed by 
William Gaertner —a double spectroscope, which enables any one 
to pick out pairs of color and light and study them in opposition. 


Mr. Andrews has further developed his ideas in two books: 
“ Color and Its Distribution in Printing ” and “ Color and Its 
Application to Printing,” which are available through the book 
department of THe INLAND PRINTER to students who would 
pursue the subject further. As a slight recognition for his splen- 
did contribution to a more correct understanding and exact 
knowledge of color, the Chicago chapter of the American Insti- 
tute of Graphic Arts has elected Mr. Andrews its chairman. 
Associated with Mr. Andrews in this work is Mr. Marshall, 
who has had much to do with its success. 

The Art World Magazine of the Chicago Evening Post has 
recently reviewed this enterprise of Mr. Andrews most inter- 
estingly. In part it said: 

The museum of color in the Philip Ruxton plant has the com- 
bined atmosphere of a scientific laboratory and a court of miracles. 
The entrance to it is prepared in a series of steps that are psycho- 
logically sound. In an outer office the walls are coated with a paint 
that is aimed to reproduce the effect of sunlight even on the darkest 
day. And it does. Chairs of oak are covered with bright green 
cushions that ought not harmonize but do. Furniture is painted a 
bewildering variety of hues that are strangely kind to the eye. Then 
the entrance to the secret vault itself. The panels of the outer door 
are done in Munsell’s five fundamental colors. A “color wheel” 
is painted on the floor of the entrance hall. Inside the vault a 
larger wheel occupies the center of the floor. The room itself is 
lighted by concealed globes of different hues that can be switched 
into an astounding variety of combinations. 

Along one wall there is a row of instruments, including a Mun- 
sell photometer which accurately measures the entire color scale 
from black to white; a diffraction grating, which is a glass on 
which are ruled 15,000 lines to the inch, one of very few such instru- 
ments in existence today; there is a filter which converts electric 
light into the actual white of the sun — the artist’s “ north light ”; 
there are prisms for obtaining the colors of the spectrum. There 
are two styles of Munsell’s color tree in accurate detail. There is 
a color rotator, made with pigments brought to this country from 
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Europe on the submarine Deutschland, which are as nearly pure 
as pigment can be made. In order to preserve the accuracy of color 
in the museum, Mr. Andrews and Mr. Marshall have installed a 
ventilating system which pumps air into the room through oil, thus 
eliminating the presence of dust. 

On the walls are paintings and posters, including a design in 
color made by a school girl after a brief training in the Munsell 
system that is a revelation in its subtle arrangement of colors. 

In the alcove, under a flood of amber lights, are two paintings, 
one of a girl in a red evening gown, the other of an Indian maid 
seated among many colored cushions. On either side of the paintings 
are long tassels, red and green. Here is where the magic begins. 

A sudden switch of the lights and the Indian girl becomes a 
negress. The red evening gown becomes black. The red tassel 
becomes black, and the green one gray. Another switch of the lights, 
and the red tassel becomes white, the green one black; the red 
gown disappears and leaves the nude figure of its unconscious 
owner, and the Indian maid turns into a Chinese. The effect is 
instantaneous, complete and quite devastating. 

This is not the only uncanny trick worked by colored lights in 
this strange room. A violet flood brings an actual physical chill; a 
red glow restores natural warmth and adds a little. Under a red 
light, a white triangle of wood changes color under a watcher’s 
very eyes. It is all very simple, very understandable; but it is a 
little hard to believe, with all that. 

In plain entertainment the museum is an outstanding success; as 
a scientific laboratory, a school room for the uninitiated, it offers a 
good deal of valuable knowledge. It is ample demonstration of 
the miracles that may be worked by color and light in the hands 
of those who know how to handle them. It is also an existing proof 
of the value of the theories that they hold. For the artist it holds 
hope for the day when labored experimentation will be a thing of 
the past, and when a positive knowledge of object and how to 
attain it will do away with “ sky-blues ” and “ pearl-grays.” 

A guest book kept in this laboratory reveals the informa- 
tion that people from all over America and abroad are finding 
their way there. The pictures with this article can convey but 
a slight impression of the rooms themselves. 


“Gwo Golors From Single Electrotypes 


By RoBert F. SALADE 


Printing two colors from a single set of electrotypes was the 
problem that recently confronted a well known printer. The 
job was a sixteen-page booklet, a previous order for which had 
been printed in one color — bronze blue. When placing the 
second order the customer desired to have the work done in 
two colors, black and orange, but the electrotypes had been 
made for only one-color printing, and the customer did not 
want to have new plates made. 

After studying the old electrotypes carefully, the printer 
hit upon a plan for doing the two-color job with the single set 
of plates. The idea was to have the electrotypes cut apart in 
such a manner that certain headings, initial letters and orna- 
ments could be printed in orange, the remaining portions of 
text matter in black. Taking a copy of the old booklet, the 
printer marked with pencil the sections that could be done in 
orange, and he then submitted the plan to the customer. The 
customer was delighted and gave his O. K. 

The electrotypes were then cut apart, according to the lay- 
out, on a power saw-trimmer. In about an hour’s time the 
sawing was completed. The various parts and sections of the 
plates were properly blanked out with metal furniture, quads, 
leads and slugs. In this way, two forms were imposed, one 
for black printing, the other for orange. It was also possible 
to add a few decorative type pieces to the orange form. For 
example, the main initial letter on page 3 of the booklet was set 
inside a little box made of one-point face brass rule. 

The completed job was far more attractive than the old 
edition of the booklet, and it was not necessary to reset the 
pages to print the two colors. 
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By J. L. FRAZIER 


Under this head will be briefly reviewed specimens of printing sent in for criticism. Literature submitted for this purpose should be marked ‘For Criticism,” 
and directed to The Inland Printer Company, Chicago. Specimens should be mailed flat, not rolled. Replies can not be made by mail. 


EFFICIENCY Press, Chicago.— Except for the 
fact that line spacing in the signatures is too close 
the blotters are very good. You should be careful 
when printing type in colors that the size is not so 
small or the color so weak that the lines so printed 
seem to recede, that is, stand back of the lines in 
stronger color. Red and orange are strong in atten- 
tion-value, but they are weak in tone as compared 
with black ink. Heavier type faces in proportion to 
the weakness of the second color should be used for 
the lines in the weaker color on all two-color print- 
ing. Regardless of the colors the print should seem 
to stand at an even distance from the eye, and, of 
course, type should always be readable. Your pack- 
ave label is very good, as are the two cards, although 
on the one where “ Better Printing for Less” 
appears across the top the rules are printed in too 
weak a color and the lines of the 
central main group are crowded too 
closely. This is especially true in 
view of the large amount of white 
space in the job and, more especially 
still, considering that the top and bot- 
tom lines are so widely — yes, too 
widely — letter-spaced. 

Tue Eppy Press Corporation, 
Pittsburgh.—‘ Excellence and Merit,” 
the booklet in which you celebrate 
your success in winning a place in 
the fine commercial printing exhibi- 
tion of the American Institute of 
Graphic Arts, is de luxe. The cover 
on the black stock of which the title 
is embossed in silver, suggesting a 
medal, is mighty effective; the work- 
manship throughout is consistent with 
that excellence which has ever char- 
acterized your product. The initial 
text page is reproduced. The other 
booklets are likewise high grade, 
although we consider the second color 
on the text pages of the booklet, 
“ Examples of Effective Direct Adver- 
tising,”’ should be a little deeper yel- 
low. Here, by artificial light, it seems 
mighty weak—the details of the 
ornament are not as distinct as they 
might be — and there is also the dif- 
ference in value in the colors, not 
altogether pleasing. If the color were 
more of a light brown, related, of 
course, to the buff stock, the already 
excellent item would be better still. 

THE VREELAND Press, New York 
city. — ‘‘ Practical Suggestions for 
Travel Abroad”? is a fine book in 
every detail. Type composition in 
Garamont is unusually attractive and 
readable; presswork is excellent. 

Frank B. Hitt, Tampa.—Your 
three blotters are remarkably fine, 
the one titled ‘“‘ Thank You’ being 
among the most attractive we have 
seen. Layout is unusual, attention 
compelling and pleasing, while the 
colors — dull olive and black on light 
blue stock — are unusually attractive. 

W. B. Conxey Company, Ham- 
mond, Indiana.— We especially like 
the inside pages of the booklet, 
“Your Own Home,’ layout being 
interesting and composition in Caslon 
Old Style pleasing, clean looking and 
unusually legible. The headings are 


very good, too, although we do not care for the 
brackets enclosing the sub-heads set in Caslon 
italic, except on the first page, where the head is 
narrow. We do not imply that the book is unsatis- 
factory on that account, only that it would be better 
if the brackets were omitted. The numerous cuts 
throughout the book are arranged exceptionally 
well and balance is good. Printing in brown on dull- 
coated paper is remarkably well done, the high- 
lights being light and clean and the solids black: 
there are no gray spots over the black areas or 
black splotches in the high-lights. In view of the 
excellence of the inside of the book we regret the 
cover seems inconsistent; the “hard” effect of 
the heavy masses of strong colors does not suggest 
the fine bookwork one finds on the inside; it does 
not reflect the effect of beauty a book advocating 


Another Honor 
Each year The Eddy Press Corporation 


receives added recognition 
from national critics 


of printing 


* 


N December, 1925, The American Institute of Graphic 
Arts selected the finest examples of commercial print- 
ing produced in America during that year. These cx- 
amples have been gathered together into an exhibit, 
which has been started on a tour of the principal cities 

of the United States. 

Two examples in this exhibit are productions of The 
Eddy Press Corporation of Pittsburgh and both were 
chosen because of their unusual typographic merit.and 
printing excellence. 

The Eddy Press Corporation is the only Pittsburgh 


printing organization that has ever received this honor 


Initial text page of a booklet by the Eddy Press Corporation, Pittsburgh, 
issued to make known to clients and prospects the success of that corporation in 
having two of its productions included in the exhibition of the 


American Institute of Graphic Arts. 


home ownership should. More refined art, printed 
in softer colors, would be more consistent. 

Beccs Brotuers, Confluence, Pennsylvania.— 
Your blotter, ‘‘ Who Makes Your Ruled Sheets? ” 
featured by horizontal ruling over the stock at inter- 
vals of about one-third of ar inch is attractive; it 
is appropriate, too, in view of the service advertised. 
The ruling machine cut printed in green under the 
black impression of the type confuses the type, 
while the type so covers the details of the illustra- 
tion that recognition is difficult. The type panel 
might have been placed toward the upper right- 
hand corner and the cut in the lower left-hand 
corner, for in that position the ruling over it would 
not handicap the illustration, as the type — being 
so much closer — does. In that event, in fact, even 
as arranged, the text matter should be in larger type 
and set in wider measure, as it is 
needlessly too small from the stand- 
point of weight, balance and legibility. 

Tue AucGsBurG PUBLISHING House, 
Minneapolis——Your program for the 
annual outing of employees is an 
exceptionally good one. The cover is 
a beauty and it is remarkably well 
printed in pleasing colors, which, in 
relation to the color and texture of 
the paper, creates a rich effect. 

Max Morton, Minneapolis.— If 
you would be more careful when ink- 
ing in your layouts they would be very 
good, for in arrangement and display 
they suggest possibilities that are 
striking and attractive. The advertise- 
ment titled ‘Lasting Sheen” for 
Silveen is excellent, while the one 
headed “ Preserve Your Own Master- 
pieces ’’ and the card ‘‘ Winter’s New 
Shoe’? would be if properly executed 
in drawing, lettering and typography 
—especially in attracting attention. 
The proof, ‘‘ From Shakespeare’s ‘ The 
Tempest’,” is not attractive, although 
good type faces are used, because of 
the position of the word “ from” 
right at the border on the left-hand 
side and because the main line of the 
display, ‘‘ The Tempest,” is not cen- 
tered. The irregular mass of white 
space thereby made at the top is 
unpleasing. The whole advertisement 
is also bottom-heavy because of so 
much open space at the top, and the 
main display lines are quite too low. 
The set-up advertisements are very 
satisfactory. 

E. W. Ecxtunp, Brookville, Penn- 
sylvania.— With both the lettered 
name line and the rule above printed 
in red there is too much strong, 
bright color on the letterhead for the 
American; the effect would be much 
better if the name only were in color 
and that a less brilliant one, espe- 
cially considering the size and strength 
of the line. There should also be 
more space between the name and the 
rule. The corner card is not at all 
satisfactory; the rule work is too 
heavy and otherwise too prominent 
— and there is too much of it. A sim- 
ple one-point rule panel would have 
been much better; it would have 
made possible a shallower panel, for 
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Cover design of impressive booklet by Philip Ruxton, Incorporated, Chicago, A characterful type face, the French Cochin, in simple design and_ beautifully 
illustrating the effectiveness of simplicity. printed on hand- made paper represents the acme of effectiveness. 





it is too deep as printed. There is too much space excess. This package comes along with some excep- up values in the two-color form. Another thought: 
around the cut-off rules printed in red, which do tionally fine items in which ornament is used with Less difficulty will be experienced with brown than 
not look well abutting or joining the border at the _ restraint and in fine taste, and we’re glad. Some of | with any of the more decided colors. 


sides in green. The border is not well justified; the the simpler forms executed in our most beautiful L. P. Harpy Company, South Bend, Indiana.— 
corner pieces are crooked in places; also in one or type faces are unusually good and we are reproduc- Exponent, your house-organ (July), is especially 
two cases the corner pieces are out of line with ing two of them for the pleasure, inspiration and good; the cover is mighty attractive. The light blue 
the sides of the panel. Inaccurate justification such help they will be to thousands of other readers. figured stock, a la Sunburst, showing strong mark- 


as this is a serious fault. The line pertaining to The folder announcement of the annual meeting of | ings that suggest a rather exaggerating laid effect, 
the paper should be closer to the name of the paper The Carteret Book Club would be better if a rich, is in itself attractive. The effect is heightened, 


than to the name of the city as a matter of con- light brown had been used for the second color however, by the fine manner in which the name in 

sistency and relationship. The inking of both forms instead of the bright, glaring yellow. The initials the lower right-hand corner is embossed from a 

was too heavy. in yellow on the third page are too weak. Brown, lettered design and by the fact that the process | 
Puitie Ruxton, INcoRPORATED, Chicago.—The if not too dark, is one of the most useful colors; illustration glued in an embossed panel at the top 


bcoklet, ‘‘ Wasted Hours,” is the most effective item it provides sufficient contrast and life in connection is so pleasing in relation to the paper. The inside 
of advertising and printing we have seen in a long with black and is equally pleasing in just a small pages are not what we would term artistic, but 
time. Each page represents a section of motion pic- spot or a large mass. Bright, warm colors, like they are clean-cut and readable. 

ture film, effective because all except the illustra- orange, red and yellow, are satisfactory where there THE HuGuH STEPHENS Press, Jefferson City, Mis- 
tions are in the negative, that is, the type and is very little color, whereas the cold colors in tints souri.— In the new prospectus for Stephens College 
lettering are white against a black ground. Along are satisfactory mainly in large, heavy masses, and you have established a standard that will be hard 


each side of the pages a grayed strip with perfora- there is always the troublesome matter of evening for even you to maintain. It is a handsome book, : 
tions at regular intervals suggests distinguished by marvelously fine ' 
the film idea unmistakably. Occa- ; ipa ade his Ga hs CT eee Ea ED aE printing of many large halftones. 

sionally, where a loss of time and “The Artistry of Missouri’s State | 








money due to the use of faulty ink & Ps $s cs es cs & as Capitol,” executed for the Missouri 
is illustrated, there is a white panel + + a oa a a a a oa eee Pacific Railroad, is likewise of an 
representing a memo. sheet in which unusually high standard, while the 
the type matter, in contrast to the books for the Hardin and Onarga 
rest of the text, is in black. These schools are considerably better than 
panels, always featuring the word most books of the kind, even if a 
‘Jost,’ stand out with unusual little less appealing than the one é 
force. The cover, an all-over re- for Stephens College. The glory of 
verse plate from a simple design, is your work is to be found in the l 
one of the most effective items we fine presswork, without which no \ 
have seen, and is reproduced. It book can be satisfactory. 

must certainly gain real interested THE MARTIN PRINTING ComPANy, @ 





from Samuel €. Lesser » Typographer 
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attention, which will be maintained & - Ps Kansas City, Missouri.—The _ book- 
once a reader turns to the inside. Te w let of large halftone illustrations for l 
The book was a real test for a a8 =e the American Sash and Door Com- ! 
pressman as well as for the ink iy pee RN “? pa aoe Uh. ay ' pany is in excellent taste in all U 
man; to print such large black ay” SQ > af) as details. What is most important in € 
masses and do it right is something ee” a > this particular item, the printing, 

of an achievement. ' is as good as it could possibly be. g 
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SAMUEL E. Lesser, Orange, New tbe ote abn cah onthe abate abn ob athe ah atin cho tine on boi on oon bi ote otte 1 R. W. Orton, William Green, n 
Jersey.—We consider the specimens : Incorporated, New York city.—We V 
in your latest package perhaps the = Be LU DeR es - PLO ae See Pe ene are not surprised you are receiving 
best you have sent us. We have : “= ' ” s ' so many praiseworthy comments on H 
always. recognized your ability to & nest stunt in this striking and novel package label by Samuel E. Leger, Orange, the book Building” Business” I 
use decoration in typography to labels should be snappy and colorful and may well carry more decoration than is at once impressive and attractive. 
excellent effect on occasions, but almost any other printed matter. Here is one that will grip the The text pages composed in large 
have often thought you used it to attention of all who see it. Kennerley, with wide margins, are h 
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a delight. The cover of gold (on the outside) is 
impressive on that account. We consider, however, 
that it would be even more impressive if the letter- 
ing of the title were somewhat smaller. Although it 
might still be large enough for a striking impression 
the effect would then be more pleasing because 
more nearly in proportion to the page, and there 
would be adequate marginal space between border 
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package label would be better if the rules alongside 
the line, ‘“‘ To,’”’ were lighter. 

J. ALBERT ScHLINGER, Alhambra, California.— 
The oak ornament is much better near the type 
group, as on the proof submitted, than if in the 
center of the space — that is, if the fundamentals 
which the experience of centuries has found always 
associated with beauty are of any consequence. The 


75 


space and the amount of white space being out of 
proportion the ad. does not seem to justify the 
space. White space is one of the most effective aids 
to effective type display, but it may easily be 
used to excess. 

B. F. Netson, Mahanoy City, Pennsylvania.— 
The car cards are well arranged and displayed and 
probably satisfactory for the purpose, but the block- 


Better PrintiInG AND RusBer STAMPS 


Puone 170-J 











WD P Smiley, Manager 


Telephone 18 
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CThe “Daramount mee 


Particular Printing for Particular People 


as te Oklahoma 


The above letterhead of the Paramount Printery, Mangum, Oklahoma, demonstrates that the Parsons type is useful when appropriately and properly used. 


and lettering, which there now is not. We have 
referred to the outstanding effectiveness of the 
text pages of this book; they are not more so than 
the text matter itself, which makes one of the most 
forceful appeals for direct advertising we have read. 
On the whole the item reflects much credit upon 
your organization and ought to be productive of 
lots of good business. 

Jack BotetuHo, Honolulu, Hawaii.—The business 
card for The Printshop is satisfactory, but it is not 
very pleasing or interest-compelling largely because 
the trade-mark cut is ill-shaped, that is, for the 
card. If the cut were smaller, allowing more white 
space at the sides, the card would be better. The 
colors are pleasing. 

LaFayETTE Doerty, Findlay, Ohio.— As _here- 
tofore the specimens of your work rank high in 
taste. Interesting though simple 
arrangements, always set in good 


small ornament would not be very awkward so iso- 
lated as it would be if centered in the wide expanse 
of white space; the monotonous equality that would 
then be evident in the division of the white space 
would violate proportion. The foreman is wrong, at 
least this time. Poor judgment, however, was exer- 
cised in determining the proportions of the ad. in 
consideration of the amount and character of copy. 
A three-column ad. instead of two, but of the same 
aggregate space, would permit a better type arrange- 
ment. Little copy in large space means large type, 
which, because of the -difficulties of spacing, can’t 
be set in narrow measure, so if the large ad. is 
narrow the type must be so small it will not be in 
proportion to the space and there will be too much 
white space. In addition to the bad effect resulting 
from the type being too small in proportion to the 


letter types are anything but good looking and, so, 
we don’t believe maximum results could have been 
achieved. The card for Ant. Staniskis would be bet- 
ter if the rules alongside the three cuts were elimi- 
nated. On the Smarr card the smaller lines are too 
crowded, yet there was room on the card for every- 
thing if the white space had been more skilfully 
utilized. Space is wasted around the cut on the left 
side. You should never use extended and condensed 
types in the same job; either of these odd shapes 
is bad enough with the regular type face, but from 
one extreme to the other in a single form is entirely 
too much. 

THE STRATHMORE CompaANy, New York city.— 
Layout and typography on the booklet program for 
the testimonial dinner tendered Mr. and Mrs. Sam- 
uels are excellent, but poor printing and selection 

of stock spoil it. Although the gen- 
eral effect of the cover design is 





type faces, are delightful. Your let- 


satisfactory, it does not continue to 





terhead design is reproduced. 
BuUNGE-EMERSON Company, Den- 


appear satisfactory upon closer con- 
sideration, for the imitation emboss- 





ver.— Specimens submitted by you 
are high grade in every particular, 
but the attractive and interesting 
layouts are especially outstanding. 
We like the package labels and the 
series of blotters very much and 
are reproducing two of the former. 


)Y 


VCC), 


COMPLETE - 
2235 Arapahoe Street 


The BUNGE-EMERSON Co. 


ADVERTISING - 


SERVICE 
DENVER, COLO. 


ing in silver is irregular and has so 
spread in places that it looks gaudy. 
If a lighter color of stock had been 
used for the cover and the design 
printed — just printed —in two 
harmonizing colors a great deal more 
would have been realized from the 





If catchy and colorful, a package 
label may be a real asset, for it 
impresses one’s name and_ talents 
upon a customer with the receipt of 
every package. 

THE PARAMOUNT PRINTERY, Man- 
gum, Oklahoma.—We have had so 
much to say against the Parsons type 
when the fault has not been the 
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design. The typography of the in- 
side pages is very good, but the 
stock — smooth with a ribbed effect 
in watermarks— made a good job of 
halftone printing impossible; and 
your pressman hasn’t done as well 
as he should on the stock. The 
portraits are especially bad. While 
some of the other specimens are 











type so much as the one who used 
it that we are mighty glad to have 
your attractive and interesting let- 
terhead, which is reproduced. The 
effect is very good, as is also the 
heading for Hearne & Tittle. Your 








first class, many are not good, the 
leading cause being too much dis- 








play. Too many styles of decidedly 





Conventional package label by Bunge-Emerson Company, Denver, 


that is quite impressive and colorful. 


unrelated type faces are often com- 
bined in one form, with the result 
that the job appears cheap. 
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eee re grade. The unconventional arrangement of these two 
items is quite refreshing. The skilfully balanced 


interesting but also unusually effective in arrest- 
' ing attention. 
Jackson & O’SuLtivan, Brisbane, Australia.~ 


OM THE GOUDYS |  Out-of-center arrangement of the card is not only 





ypographica 


NO- FOUR: MCMXXVI 


A SPECIMEN OF THE 


_ |}| TYPESANDBORDERS 





DESIGNED BY 
. FREDERIC W. GOUDY 


ALSO EIGHT TYPES FROM ENGLISH 
MATRICES 








CAST AND FOR SALE BY 
FREDERIC AND BERTHA GOUDY 
AT THE VILLAGE LETTER FOUNDERY 
MARLBOROUGH: ON: HUDSON 
NEW YORK 


In ideas, copy, format, illustration, printing and 
color-use, your advertising folders are mighty effec- 
tive and also attractive. We think they should have 
proved resultful advertising. The title pages are 
particularly fine and the titles are such as should 
— and, we think will — interest any potential cus- 
tomer. The two where Bodoni is used for the body 
seem somewhat too solid; therefore some may pass 
up the text. 

A. D. Hawortu, Washington.—The writer sin- 
cerely apologizes for the review of your letterhead 
in the September issue. The thing that makes it 
hurt is that we carelessly read the word “ indi- 
visible” as ‘ invisible’? and made a play on the 
latter word to call attention to the weakness of the 
color in which the line, “ the indivisible trinity ” is 
printed. With the proper word the slogan is apt 
and effective, and we compliment you upon it. We 
deny emphatically having even thought of ridicul- 
ing you, and recognize your work as having been 
very good for many years. The fact that you now 
state the heading is a special one and not used for 
regular correspondence justifies our point that it is 
of a kind you would not consider using for a long 
time. Remember, too, we stated ‘As a novelty 
and as a change it has merit.” Except for the com- 
parison made with the word “‘ invisible,’’ mentioned 
above, which was in error, we do not consider the 
review underrated the letterhead, and we have apol- 
ogized for that. Your regular heading in deep green 
and orange on light green stock, which is featured 
by a blind embossed border around the whole sheet, 
is unusually attractive and effective. The orange 
should be just a shade deeper and an improvement 
would result if the lines of the two small groups 
at the sides were one-point leaded. The blotter, 
“ Publication Printer,” is also good; in fact, quite 
effective, although the rules under the main display 
and the signature create an effect of crowding be- 
tween those and adjacent lines. 

G. H. Wetsteper, Buffalo.— Although we con- 
'. sider your new letterhead set in Monotype Kenner- 
ley very good, we think it would be even better if 
the address lines (street and city) were pulled in 
just a little closer to the ornament in the center, 
and if there were a trifle more white space between 
the rule under the top line and the main display 
line. For a letterhead design set in as large type as 
you have used the general effect is exceptionally 
pleasing. Gray, instead of white, stock, of course, 
permits the use of larger and heavier type; in fact, 
a bolder face is necessary to give the same degree 








Cover of Typographica No. 4, the new type catalogue of Frederic W. Goudy, showing to good advantage 
the new and old type faces designed by Mr. Goudy, which are cast and sold at his 





Village Foundry at Marlborough-on-Hudson, New York. 


Cuar_es Broap, Chicago.— Samples of envelopes 
are excellent; paper, design, typography, color and 
printing are pleasing and effective. 

Tue Rupo_tpH WurtiTzER Company, Cincinnati. 
—Your show card, “Give More Thought to Music,” 
the text of which is made up from statements of 
what leading Americans think of music, is effective 
publicity for that reason and because of the gen- 
eral attractiveness of design, typography, paper and 
printing. The border is a remarkably fine one, 
embodying, as it does, various musical instruments 
worked in with conventionalized plant form into a 
beautiful decorative design. 

CONTINENTAL PrInTING Company, New York 
city.—The proof envelope is excellent; design and 
typography are unusual and attractive, too, while 
the stock and colors used in printing make a very 
pleasing combination. 

W. F. Weser, Fond du Lac, Wisconsin.—We 
commend you upon the excellence of every speci- 
men in the generous collection sent us. There’s not 
a poor job in the lot; in fact, you have taken small 
everyday jobs that most printers slight and created 
in them effects of beauty and distinction. Good 
papers are used, and as nearly every one of the 
items is set in Caslon Old Style it is evident that 
the type feature could not be better. But crown- 
ing all merits in the work is painstaking composi- 


of contrast as the color (value) of the stock is 
deepened. 

PITTSBURGH PRINTING Company, Pittsburgh.— 
“ Polly-Chrome Mirrors,” meaning, of course, 
“polychrome mirrors,” is a very fine catalogue, 
the presswork being excellent. The cover, featured 
by a large illustration of a poll parrot printed in 
colors, is unusually striking and is interest-arousing 
not only on that account but through the change 
of the word “ polychrome ’”’ to “ polly-chrome.” On 


tion; effective display is combined with good de- some of the pages the descriptive text in six-point 
sign and form in a way that is delightful. Some of type looks rather small and, of course, six-point puts 


the letterheads are perfect gems. 

PRINTING DEPARTMENT, Tulsa 
Public Schools, Tulsa, Okla- 
homa.— One of the most effec- 
tive typographical cover designs 
we have seen in months intro- 
duces the “ Souvenir Brochure ” 
booklet. It leaves no question 
whatever of the power of a good 
type face when arranged and 
displayed in a simple, orderly 
way and set off by a generous 
use of white space. Presswork 
is excellent. The Tom-Tom (an- 
nual) is likewise high grade, the 
printing of the many, and often 
large, halftone illustrations on 
dull-coated stock being decid- 
edly commendable. 

R. J. Sprirane, Chicago.— 
While all the specimens you 
submit are excellent, the dele- 
gate card for Robert L. McNa- 
mara and the letterhead for the 
“Colorado Springs Convention 
Souvenir” are especially high 
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Another label of the Bunge-Emerson Company, Denver. Type matter is 


printed in black over the impression in blue of a cobweb border. The 
effect is even better than if there had been a striking difference in the 
two colors, for it seems less like a plain type job. 
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an unnecessary strain on almost any pair of eyes. 
On other pages, as, for instance page 9, eight-point 
is impossible, the illustrations too nearly filling the 
page. Of course, too, with the text taking up so 
little space the illustrations stand out better, which 
is also an advantage. So, in this case at least, any 
gain through the use of larger body type is 
problematical. 

Epwin H. Stuart, Pittsburgh.—It is decidedly 
refreshing and encouraging to receive a theatrical 
program so uniformly excellent as the one for “ The 
Royal Vagabond,” produced by you. The fact that 
this booklet is much larger than the conventional 
theater program, and contains a much greater num- 
ber of advertisements, makes its excellence even 
more praiseworthy. There are only two faces of 
type in all the advertisements of the eighty pages, 
Caslon Old Style and Text. And the latter is only 
infrequently used, but, being harmonious, could not 
be censured if seen more often. The execution of 
fine typography is manifestly quite a fixed habit 
at vour place. 

B. D. Staton, Spartanburg, South Carolina.— 
The weak point in No. 1 of the four title pages 
you submit is the lower group, where the figures 
‘1925-1926’ make too short a line, causing the 
paze to be top-heavy and of rather unpleasing con- 
tour. On that account we prefer any one of the 
other three, as on them the dates are spelled out, 
making two lines of very good length in relation 
to the width of the major display in the upper 
group. All three of these are very good pages, but 
if pressed for a selection of the best from among 
them we would choose No. 3 or No. 4, the selection 
of the latter in preference to No. 2 being largely 
due to the fact that the Bodoni type seems more 
suitable for the title page of such a book than 
the rather large Goudy Title. We rather like the 
way in which ‘ Forty-first Annual Report” is 
handled in two lines on No. 2, as it creates a design 
of better shape and a group of greater depth in 
better proportion to the page, while making an 
additional desirable classification of the display. 
No. 3 is the most conventional of them all. The 
fact that the type is smaller and the general effect 
more chaste would doubtless cause many to choose 
it as best, but it doesn’t have the ‘ interest”’ of 
either No. 2 or No. 4 and the relationship of the 
lines “‘ City Schools”? and ‘ Spartanburg, South 
Carolina’”’ is unpleasing, being too nearly equal 
in length. No. 2 is more suitable, if it had a border, 
for the usual paper cover of such a booklet; in fact, 
if it were used as the cover and No. 3, in the same 
face but smaller size, for the title, a very good 
start toward a fine book of the class would be made. 

J. CarpWELL, Hawera, New Zealand.— Chelten- 
ham Old Style is not one of the most handsome 
type faces, but it is a very good one for the folder 
title ‘‘ Ninth Concert,’’ which is interesting if not 
especially attractive. The main line presents an 
interesting conceit: the word ‘‘ Concert” is begun 
with a decorative initial considerably larger than 
the type of the line and which, coming in the 
center of the line, functions also as an ornament. 
Starting the word “ ninth ’’—and the line — with 
a lower-case ‘‘n’’ was a mistake. Your idea was 
to effect absolute symmetry between both ends of 
the line, but the resulting oddity is more serious 
than any lack of symmetry resulting from beginning 
the word with a cap. “‘N’”’ would be. Besides, 
there’s a lack of dignity that is inconsistent with 
a musical program. As there is too much space be- 
tween the word ‘‘ ninth” and the initial beginning 
the word “ Concert’? and therefore ample room 
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E is a clever 
man, my printer 
whom I discovered 
several years ago 
and whom [ have 
insisted upon stick- 
ing to ever since. 
They say he is a 
little dearer, “Well” 
I answer ‘ought he 
not to be— being 
considerably better.” 
Carlyle, 
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Title page from a handsome brochure on direct advertising produced by William Green, eee 
New York city. It demonstrates the excellence of Goudy Old Style as a display letter. 


for the capital ‘“‘ N,’’ the change would overcome 
two weak points. In view of the large amount of 
space —in the page — the fact that this main line 
comes so close to the border at the sides looks bad. 
The unpleasing effect of this would have been 
largely overcome if the panel in which the line 
appears were shallower. That would necessitate 
lengthening the rules extending from this panel 
to the bottom border, but that would permit more 
space under the ornament, as seems required, and 
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Business in its rush and volume often forgets the little 
courtesies, but we, appreciating the order with which 
you favored us today . 


you... 
serve the purpose for which it was purchased . . 


. just want to say Thank 
. and hope that our printing will ata 


Neat art work and an unusual, pleasing color scheme — light olive and black of pale blue-green stock — 
distinguish this blotter by the Hillsboro Printing Company, Tampa, Florida. 


be an advantage. The panel containing date and 
place is too deep, and quite too great a difference 
is apparent in the margins around this type group. 
The green ink is too deep for the letter of the 
decorative initial; remember, when a color is sur- 
rounded by a deeper one it is made to appear 
darker. When printing letters of initials in a second 
color be sure to take this into account; when the 
result is like that of this page the initial had just 
as well be printed in one color. 

Tue NortH AMERICAN Press, Milwaukee.—The 
announcement of the opening of your new plant is 
effective and attractive. The only fault of any con- 
sequence is the handling of the initial on page 3. 
The tint block is too small; it should align at the 
bottom with the bottom of the line, ‘ Binding 
Plant,” alongside, or else additional copy should be 
provided so there will be two lines underneath the 
initial. The fact that the tint block, marking the 
full size of the initial, is so very light makes the 
much smaller and heavier portion printed over it 
seem to stand out in open space. It is, in fact, from 
the bounds of this heavier position that we regard 
the margins around the initial. A badly propor- 
tioned and improperly placed initial is most unsat- 
isfactory, yet initials accomplish wonders in the 
enlivening and beautifying of a page when of proper 
size and well placed. 

RAMIRES-JONES PRINTING ComPaANy, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana.— As you state, it is quite a coincidence 
that the three banks of your city should move into 
new buildings within ninety days. It is more than 
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Unique and e‘fective cover from the house-organ of the Irving L. Singer Company, 
Oakland, California. The background of panels, each of which contains two horse- 
shoes, is printed in light dull green (olive) on stock of similar hue and the ment 
lettered title is in black and dull red. 


a ccincidence, we are sure, that all three should 
come to you for their removal announcements. 
Except for some details, too, we consider you did 
well in each instance. We like the one titled ‘‘ Con- 
fidence’ best; the layout and display are interest- 
ing and striking, and yet the folder is dignified and 
in keeping with what a bank’s publicity should be. 
The lettering on the title page is needlessly heavy, 
but though quite large, we do not consider it too 
big. The fact that it is so heavy and the impres- 
sion is so weak shows up in white specks over the 
impression. To satisfactorily print the small light- 
face type and this heavy plate at one impression 
requires better makeready, although the small type 
would stand a heavier body of ink. The inner mar- 
gins on the center are too wide; if the type 
groups had been moved toward the middle and 
raised, the inside pages would look much better. 
The slogan printed in light orange at the end in 
the same type used for the body is too weak; 
as the orange is so much weaker in tone value 
than the black this line seems to recede rather 
than stand out. When light colors of ink are 
used in printing, the type so printed should 
be proportionately bolder so that in the com- 
pleted item, in two colors, the tone of the 
whole will be uniform. The inside spread of the 
Louisiana National Bank folder is neat and 
quite attractive, although the tip-on illustration 
of the bank’s building is too low. The front of 
this folder — while attractive and pleasing — 
doesn’t feature the name of the bank eifec- 
tively. The name in the seal, printed in gold 
and embossed, is not clear enough. The line of 
lettering at the bottom of the Union Bank 
folder is not pleasing and dignified enough; in 
fact, it is altogether too slight. If the illustra- 
tion had been placed in the lower right-hand 
corner of the page — in which position it would 
fit nicely because of its form — the name of 
the bank could have been given adequate, pleas- 
ing display in the upper left-hand corner. O:d!- 
narily we prefer centered arrangements, but the 





incongruity between the shape of the page and that 
cf the illustration makes some other arrangement 
in this case essential, in order to get a balanced 
distribution of white space, too. 

Hucues-Bute Company, El Paso.— Your dis- 
play card printed in silver (white) on black card 
stock is mighty effective and the message it bears 
is worthy of serious consideration by every printer, 
just as the white crosses along the Cincinnati- 
Dayton Pike should be a warning to motorists. 
Because the illustration is so apt and the text so 
pertinent the item is of unusual effectiveness. 

THE ATLANTIC PRINTING CompPaANy, Boston.— 
“A Bigger Dollar’s Worth of Printing ”’ is impres- 
sive because of its size, of the effectiveness of art 
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Folder-title by Samuel E. Lesser, Orange, New Jersey, a simple form which 
by reason of the type faces, the “ oldish ”’ illustration and the color treat- 
black and dull orange on white paper — has a distinguished look. 
The main display is in one of the popular new ornamental faces. 
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AMERICA’S 
FINEST HATS 


SINCE 1900 


and typography and of the beauty of the quality 
papers. Any reproduction we might make would be 
a rank injustice to the original, which scores in 
part through the fact that the page size is large, 
being 11 by 16 inches. Suffice to say, it is one of 
the best examples of printers’ direct advertising we 
have ever seen — and the expression is not just a 
figure of speech, either. 

Trust BrotHers, Pittsburgh.—The business card 
you produced for Max Azen is so much better than 
the one he had before, which you followed as copy, 
that there is no sense making a comparison. A 
border around it would have cheapened it and 
added nothing to compensate in the way of display 
effectiveness. Furthermore, the type is, if any- 
thing, too large. Would you attempt to tell Mr. 
Azen anything about furs? We’re sure, too, from 
what we know of your ability — and it’s enough 
that we’d entrust work to you without specifica- 
tions — that if Mr. Azen had left the whole 
thing to you the card would have been much 
better, for we see the customer’s hand in the 
shaded type. We know it is not one you would 
select from choice. The announcement for the 
Star Ornamental Iron Company and your 
“ Quality Printing ”’ blotter evidence your own 
unrestricted work and are beautiful and effective. 

C. Tintinc & Co., Liverpool, England. 
“Hammering Facts Into Reluctant Minds ”’ is 
a handsome and impressive book, of which you 
may feel mighty proud. The printing and page 
layouts are excellent. It is, moreover, an espe- 
cially effectual advocate of salesmanship in 
print. 

REYNOLDS PRINTING Company, New Bedford, 
Massachusetts.— ‘“‘ The Whale Ship Charles W. 
Morgan ”’ is excellent, although the small title 
is too low on the page and the halftones are 
somewhat filled up in the high-lights, the latter 
fault being largely due to the stock, which isn’t 








A simple and yet effective use of color and decoration on 


an envelope corner card by The McVey Printery, 
Greeley, Colorado. 


smooth enough. The cover is unusually good and 
has the right atmosphere; the marginal illustra- 
tions in the text are good and are well placed. 
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By Rosert E. RAMSAy 
Author “ Effective House-Organs,’’ ‘“‘ Effective Direct Advertising’ and ‘‘ Constructive Merchandising.” 


This department takes up the subject of effective direct advertising for printers, both in connection with the sale of their product and in planning 







direct advertising for their clients. It is not a ‘‘review’’ of specimens, nor does it treat of direct advertising from that standpoint. Printers are 


One of the illustrations which was a part of a figure repro- 
duced in last month’s article is full of suggestions for this 
month’s survey. We refer to the graphic chart of the activities 
of the salesmen of a prominent seed house, reproduced in the 
direct advertising of William Green. 

Not long since a large metropolitan bond house codperated 
with an important specialty house (which has an extensive sales 
staff throughout the territory) in making 
an accurate check of the actual producing 


urged to send in specimens of direct advertising prepared for themselves or their clients, in order that they may be used to d 
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Direct Advertising (hich Paves the Way for Salesmen 
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he sells a lot of merchandise. He knows good stories, the latest jokes 
and all the familiar business gossip. But often because of that he 
fails to get down to brass tacks about his own merchandise. 

Direct advertising would get down to brass tacks for him. It 
would insert the wedge for his personality to drive on to the goal 
of sales. 

The High-Spoiter is the man who closes the big deals. He sells 
in carload lots more easily than he can take small orders, and he has 

dynamic force and great enthusiasm which 





sweep all obstacles before him. But he has 





time of their salesmen. The analysis was 
based on an eight-hour day, covered a period 
of several months and brought forth the 
close codperation of the salesmen them- 
selves. The figures which came to light as 
a result of this study were as follows: Forty 
per cent of the salesmen’s time was spent in 
traveling; twenty per cent in waiting for 
interviews; twenty-five per cent in handling 
miscellaneous detail work, reports, etc., and 
fifteen per cent in the actual presence of the 
customer. 

Our analysis this month has to do with 
direct advertising which is to pave the way 
for salesmen. As Rogers & Co., New York 
and Chicago, put it in a recent issue of 
Talks in Ten Point: 

Some executives consider it a day lost when 
they can not return the reply courteous to 
the enthusiastic exponent of direct advertising: 





Detroit Again Out to 
“OUTDO” 


IX years ago Detroit 
had the annual con- 
vention of the Direct Mail 
Advertising Association and 
used as its slogan its inten- 
tion to “ outdo ” cities pre- 
viously holding the event. 
Now, on October 20-22, the 
big international associa- 
tion goes back to Detroit, 
where the local committee 
claims all previous records 
will be broken. Every one 
interested in direct adver- 
tising, house-organs and 
better letters will profit by 
attending the meeting. 


neither the time nor the inclination to make the 
constant calls which pull in regular business. 

Direct advertising would furnish constancy 
to his efforts and give him a wider, more fully 
prepared selling field for his operations. 

The Go-Getter has the reputation of calling 
on double the number of customers each day 
that any other man can take care of — he sells 
more than any other man of the staff. But, 
making more calls than any other salesman in 
the same amount of time, he can give only a 
short time to each customer, and thus fails to 
give the necessary completeness to his sales 
arguments. 

Direct advertising would furnish complete- 
ness to his selling efforts. It is never in a hurry 
and tells a logical, consecutive story at all times. 

The Old Grouch has been with the firm for 
thirty years and knows more about his product, 
its manufacture and use than any one else in 
the house. He can give a complete story of it 
to his customer, but he lacks the personality 











“Sir, I have the finest bunch of salesmen that 








ever carried a grip. They are business-getters 
from the word ‘ Go’! I’m satisfied with them, the sales manager is 
more than pleased with them and they’re tickled pink with them- 
selves. Now, frankly, why in the world do I need to pay good 
money for a direct-advertising campaign to do what my salesmen 
are already doing one hundred per cent ? 

Of course, the one hundred per cent estimate is a liberal 
one and out of all reason. Studying it with the accurate analysis 
above referred to, one can readily see that the most effective 
salesman does not come anywhere near putting in one hundred 
per cent of his time in the presence of the prospect. 

Rogers & Co. have gone a step further and in connection 
with this subject given a detailed study of four types of sales- 
men for whom the way is to be paved. We see these four types 
illustrated in Fig. 1, and here is a description of them: 

The Top-Notcher has personality. Every one likes to see him 
come in and is regretful when he leaves. Because of that personality 


qualifications of the top-notcher. He is known 
as a grouch and, though he is universally re- 
spected, because of his grumpy disposition people are quite often 
prejudiced against him before they really know him. 

Direct advertising would introduce this man’s house as a 
friendly house, and would level the barriers built up by an unfortu- 
nate first impression of a really valuable salesman. 

Let us now study how direct advertising can be used to pave 
the way for these four main types of salesmen — and all others 
—that the fifteen per cent of time spent in the presence of 
customers may be the more profitably employed. 

The usual thought in connection with direct advertising to 
pave the way for salesmen is through the getting of inquiries. 
Fig. 2 illustrates the first of a two-piece campaign produced 
by the Fresno Republican Printery Company, Fresno, Califor- 
nia, for Central California Commercial College of that city. 
Fairbairn Chesebro, of the advertising service department of 
that company, states that “the results obtained have been in 
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the form of a large number of inquiries.” Inquiries is a much 
abused term, of course, and their quality is of more varieties 
than Pittsburgh pickles, but they have effectiveness in paving 





The Top-Notcher The High-Spotter The Go-Getter The Old Grouch 


Fic. 1.—The four main types of salesmen, as portrayed by the artists of 
Rogers & Co., for which the direct advertising must pave the way, 
as is pointed out in this analysis. 





the way for salesmen. When coupled with the inquiries pro- 
duced you can study sales, the measure becomes an exceedingly 
important one. Therefore, as our first case suppose we study a 
campaign where direct advertising was used to pave the way 
for salesmen and a direct sales result is available. 

Here was the problem of the advertiser: He had no mer- 
chandise to sell — it was strictly a service that he had to offer 
and one which could not ex- 
ist until the prospect signed 
a contract agreeing to pur- What] Sit 
chase it. He had a somewhat : 
restricted market of 3,000 ona 7 Stool 
prospects, limited methods 
of approach being available and heep 
because these prospects were k 
scattered from New York to Not or me 
San Francisco. Any great dis- 
tance from Chicago territory 
made the selling costs pro- 
hibitive, as transportation 
and expenses for the man 
who installed the service 
would make the business 
very unprofitable. 

The unit of sale averaged 
$300, an amount calling for 
a forceful presentation. To 
sell merchandise which can 
be illustrated and exploited 
is a task, but an intangible, 
technical service is “ some- 
thing else again.” Fic. 2.—A simple method of paving 

Since the market was re- Guities “The point here is to make the 
stricted and scattered, mass  imauiries as “live” as possible and 

4 ; a steer away from the curious. 
selling (publication adver- 
tising, for instance) was out of the question. Direct advertising 
— even though it seems a hard problem to solve — is the one 
logical avenue of approach in this case, not only to eliminate 
waste circulation but also to permit of a more flexible mechan- 
ical handling at a minimum cost. 

The advertiser-to-be voted an appropriation of $3,820, 
which had to include plan, layouts, service, engravings, 3,000 
each of sixteen four-page letterheads (the physical classifica- 
tion called for by the plan), return cards, envelopes, mailing 
and postage, which alone amounted to $720. The advertiser 
agreed to do the addressing in his own office and save that part 
of the cost. Fig. 3 shows a group of the finished units as mailed 
and yet to be mailed in this campaign. 

The mailings, according to the original plan, were scheduled 
ten days apart, beginning in the late fall. This was an effort to 
get action in advance of the peak season. Heretofore this ser- 
vice had been very seasonable, the sales exceeding the capacity 
to serve around the early part of January and difficult to close 
any other time of the year. 
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Now, we will here emphasize a point which ties this effort 
in with the particular function described in this article. The 
campaign was not designed actually to close sales, as the closing 
of sales meant the signing of a contract, as previously explained. 
The purpose of the direct advertising was to get an expression 
from a prospect which was favorable enough to warrant trav- 
eling expenses for a trained man to go after a sale. 

Further, it was arranged to broadcast the merits of the 
service when used by groups of competitors in local communi- 
ties. As a supplement to this angle of the advertising, these 
groups were invited to form local conventions or conferences, 
and if the number of firms thus banded together assumed pro- 
portions that would justify sending a man, the expense could 
be distributed over ten or twelve sales. 

Now for the sales results on this effort: In the first place, 
only seven of the planned mailings were sent out when the 
advertiser suspended mailings and called for help. The favor- 
able responses up to that point had swamped the salesmen. 

Of the first six mailings, 122 cards were returned. It should 
be added that the cards were so worded as to eliminate as far 
as possible the usual curiosity-seekers. 

At this writing the personal salesmen have had time to call 
on about thirty of these prospects, and of the thirty, fourteen 
signed the contract. This, according to the F. W. Bond Com- 
pany, Chicago, which planned and produced the campaign, does 
not mean the remaining sixteen are not in the market. Some of 
them, insisting upon the customary seasonal buying period, have 
requested further information after the first of the year. 

At a total cost per mailing of $238.75, the off-season cost 
per inquiry was $11.75 and the cost per unit of sale thus far 
has not exceeded ten per cent of the selling price. 

“ As the seasonal period approaches these costs will rapidly 
decrease, which, in the final analysis, will prove the direct 
advertising campaign to be a very profitable investment — 
sales purchased at desirable costs,” states F. W. Bond, adding 
that the group meeting idea fostered by the campaign is also 
working out highly satisfactorily, and he states: “ This suspen- 
sion does not worry us very much, and it certainly is not worry- 
ing our client.” 

In this association campaign we outlined the principles of 
using direct advertising as a “ bush-beater ” to drive out into 
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at a cost of 8.3 per cent in an off-season, through simple four-page letters — 
described in detail in the text. 
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Whenever a food show holds the cen- 
ter of attention in the city or town, or 
there is an exposition or a fair, there 
always is required considerable printed 
material by the progressive and efficient 
exhibitors and demonstrators of these 
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WALTON @ SPENCER COMPANY 


1245 S Stace Street 


At a recent show in the Northwest, 
which included a number of products 
manufactured in that section, there were 
veritably tons of printed matter distrib- 
uted. This material was in various sizes 
and shapes, and made special appeals 
to those to whom it was handed by the 
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demonstrators at the different booths. 
Altogether the commodity of print was 
more universal than any other commod- 
ity or product. It showed its versatility 
and adaptability for each separate ex- 
hibit, and proved to be the art preserva- 
tive of each industry. 
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° Walton & Spencer Company ose nnn 


A taste of a food product, following a 
discussion of its merits by the demon- 
strator, and a talking-up of the fine 
points, would require for final support 
some reading matter anent the product 
which could be carried home by the vis- 
itor to the exposition. In the seclusion of 





Fic. 4.— A group of nine blotters used as a pave-the-way-for-salesman campaign by Walton & Spencer 
Company, Chicago. This series emphasizes the importance of sampling the product — 


a point overlooked in many campaigns to sell printing. 


the open those favorably inclined, through the use of properly 
planned inquiries. Now let us swing clear across the circle to 
an absolutely different type of campaign which paves the way 
for salesmen. Fig. 4 illustrates a series of nine blotters, all of 
a size to mail in a 634 envelope and all produced by the offset 
process. These blotters were mailed to a select list of prospects. 
The object here is to impress upon the minds of the recipients: 
Walton & Spencer Company, Offset Printing and Blotters. 

Few direct, at least traceable, inquiries will be received, but 
salesmen calling on the list will be greeted in this manner: 
“Nice blotter we received from your house yesterday,” or 
“You people are surely peppering us with direct advertising,” 
or “I wonder if we could use offset printing in our work? ” 
and so on. The missionary “ bush-beating ” operation has been 
done for the salesman by direct advertising — in this instance 
in a strictly impersonal manner. This campaign also falls into 
the basic principle so often overlooked by those who would 
interest prospects in types of printing — that is, of sampling. 
Here we have ready evidence of the several types of work 
which can be done in Walton & Spencer’s plant and not a mere 
blatant claim: ‘“ Walton & Spencer can do any kind of offset 
work.” Many prospects would not be able to tell what offset 
work is, let alone visualize its possibility for their heaters, 
bread pudding, bedsteads, etc. 


Accompanying the Exhibit 


By C. E. LitTELJOHN 


The demonstrators of food products, the salesmen on duty 
in booths taken by manufacturers and merchants at exposi- 
tions and fairs, and those with various and sundry displays 
from time to time, depend, to a large extent, on printed mat- 
ter for the support of their demonstrations. Folders and direct- 
mail literature that may be taken away by the visitors to those 
shows — visitors who come first out of curiosity and who may 
become customers at some later date — must be prepared in 
large quantities. 


1-6 


one’s home this literature could be read 
at leisure, and perhaps it would come to 
the attention of other interested persons. 
There is always this possibility. Some of the direct-mail lit- 
erature advertising the products at the recent Northwest show 
was interesting not only in content but in form as well. A bro- 
chure in the shape and coloring of a bottle of milk, the outlines 
trimmed to the size of a small bottle, was a graphic advertise- 
ment for the dairy. Its dairy products, which were tested and 
tasted, were also discussed by the able demonstrator. He gave 
out the printed literature to those having had a sample, so that 
an order might later be forthcoming. On the pages within the 
“bottle of milk” there was related in neat typography the 
story of the history and the development of the dairy. 

Other printed matter included crepe paper hats, carrying 
the advertisement of a shoe concern, a printed “ cut-out” of 
a circus, with animals and clowns that “ tied into” the name 
of the organization by which it was utilized as a good will 
builder for the “ kiddies,” as well as their parents. 

A candy concern distributed printed material of a special 
nature, a puzzle that tested the ingenuity of those to whom this 
special printed card was given. The puzzle had a cardboard 
key that was held in two circles, the object of the game being 
to release the key without tearing the paper. Young and old 
at the exposition and afterward had the candy company 
impressed upon their intelligence, through struggling with this 
test. The stock of the literature distributed at the exposition 
included coated and glazed papers, cardboard, crepe paper and 
many others, quite as varied as the type and the typographical 
arrangements and the printed appeals. 

Catalogues and broadsides concerning the automobiles dem- 
onstrated, no less than recipes accompanying the demonstration 
and advertisement of food products, made demands upon the 
creative art of the printers of the city, and indicated the large 
number of opportunities that exist for direct-mail or printed 
folder advertisements at the average exposition or fair held at 
various seasons of the year in different parts of the country, 
such as the automobile or other shows in the early spring and 
the county and state fairs in the fall, when people have money 
to spend. The printed salesman of quality will make demon- 
stration easy and increase sales. 
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By E. M. KEATING 


The experiences of composing-machine operators, machinists and users are solicited, with the object of the widest possible dissemination of knowledge 
concerning the best methods of obtaining results. Replies to inquiries will be made by mail when accompanied by return postage. 


Lower Front Lug of Matrix Worn 

Operator submits several old matrices and one new one. 
The old ones show a slightly flattened-off corner on the lower 
front lug of each matrix. The new matrix shows a similar bruise, 
but less in extent. The new sorts have been in use but three 
weeks, and he wants advice to correct the trouble. 

Answer.— It may be possible that the front upper end of 
each duplex rail lever is worn where it strikes on the block in 
the elevator upper guide. If these two levers show wear on the 
beveled end, it is the probable cause of the damaged condition 
of the matrices. The damage to the matrices is due to the fail- 
ure of the duplex rail in the front jaw of the elevator to with- 
draw far enough to allow the matrices in the auxiliary position 
to drop freely when the elevator rises to full height. If the 
levers show no wear, it may be due to the need of a slight 
change of position of the adjusting strip in the upper guide, 
which holds the two blocks. This trouble may be corrected 
by having the first elevator at full height, loosening the two 
screws which hold the adjusting strip and pressing it in far 
enough to cause the duplex rail levers to withdraw the rail its 
normal distance. Then tighten the screws firmly. 


Slugs From Opposite Molds Do Not Trim Alike 

An operator describes a trouble he experienced where the 
setting of the trimming knives did not give like results on 
slugs from the two molds in his machine. 

Answer.—We regret that you did not send one slug from 
each mold cast under the conditions you mention, as an exami- 
nation of the trimmed slugs might afford a clue to the cause 
of your trouble. Under the circumstances we can only suggest 
that you set up a thirty-em cap. line and cast in one mold; 
set the right and left hand knives to trim it as nearly standard 
as is possible. When this is done, cast from the opposite mold, 
which you described as not giving as good slugs as the other. 
Micrometer the slug, and if a discrepancy is found do not 
change the knives, but, instead, transpose the two molds and 
again cast and measure with micrometer. The purpose is to 
determine if possible if the error is in the knives or in the 
molds, or even in the disk and locking studs. Possibly in this 
way you may arrive at some conclusion, for it appears that 
you have examined every angle of the trouble. 


Sunken Characters on Slugs 

A correspondent in Ireland submits a printed sheet which 
shows an illegibly printed character and describes the appear- 
ance of the slug, asking for a remedy for the trouble on a 
Model 1 machine. He also asks how the trimming knives are 
set on this machine. 

Answer.—The depressed or sunken character is probably 
due to the air bell you found just beneath the letter. This con- 
dition of the slug is doubtless due to an imperfectly formed 
slug, and as it is ejected from the mold the face of the slug 


is depressed as it passes between the trimming knives. The 
cause, however, is not due to the knives, but, perhaps, to the 
worn condition of the plunger, or, possibly, to low metal in 
the pot. In fact, there are several causes which may give the 
same result. We suggest that you observe the surface of the 
metal around the plunger as it is descending to cast a slug. 
If the metal appears to bubble up and to disturb the surface, 
it indicates a loosely fitting plunger. To correct this trouble 
you should open correspondence with the manufacturer and 
follow his advice in the matter. It may be that he will advise 
a new plunger or, perhaps, a new crucible. To set the knives 
on a Model 1 machine using a universal mold, you should have 
liners in the mold for a thirty-em slug of any thickness. Set up 
a thirty-em line of cap. matrices and cast. The face of the 
slug near the smooth side should not overhang, neither should 
the face be trimmed too closely by the left-hand knife. So, 
when you are examining the first slug cast, observe the fore- 
going in regard to the smooth side near the face. On the rib 
side of the slug examine it to see if the right-hand knife is 
taking off a trifle from each rib, and when you measure the 
thickness of the slug by using the micrometer, measure on the 
two end ribs. The slug thickness is gaged by micrometer meas- 
urement. If any variation is discovered it may be corrected by 
using the adjusting screws of the particular knife needing cor- 
rection. In adjusting the knife, turn in or out on the adjusting 
screw but slightly, and tighten knife screw after each change. 
Cast and measure the slugs to verify every change of adjust- 
ment. The instructions for knife setting can be given in a 
general manner only, as our Model 1 knives may not be the 
kind you are using on your machine. 


To Remove Pot Lever 
An operator states that the noise which seems to come from 
the pot lever roll has caused him to suspect that there is some- 
thing wrong inside and, as he has never removed the lever, he 
asks for instructions. 


Answer.—To remove the pot lever, disconnect the plunger, 
pull the pot forward with the right hand and with the left draw 
out the balancing spring under the pot lever. Place sufficient 
slugs between the upper end of the pot where the pot lever 
shaft is fastened and the adjacent pump lever roll to hold the 
pot from moving backward when the lever is taken out. 
Remove the eyebolt hinge pin from the lower lug of the pot, 
then loosen the square-headed set screw and place a rod in the 
hole on the pot lever shaft, then by a backward and forward 
rotating motion you can draw out the shaft. Observe the three 
washers on the shaft and be sure to replace them where found. 
When the pot lever is out, loosen the set screw for roll pin and 
withdraw the pin. The roll, two washers and nine roll bear- 
ings can be removed for examination. If any of these are 
broken it is advisable to renew all of them, as the broken one 
usually causes damage if it is allowed to operate. 
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GC OST AND METHOD 


By Martin HEIR 


Author “‘ Printing Estimators’ Red Book” and ‘“‘ How to Figure Composition.” 


Matters pertaining to cost-finding, estimating and office methods will be discussed through this department. Personal replies by 
letter will be made only when request is accompanied by return postage. 


How to Estimate Printing 


Lesson No. 24 


THE PRINTING EsTIMATOR Must Know Goon PrINTING.— 
This is the most important lesson in this series. It demands 
primarily, a wide knowledge of typography and presswork and, 
secondarily, a working knowledge of the other branches of the 
printing trade; in other words, it suggests practical experience 
in the printing trade as a fundamental requirement of a good 
printing estimator. We do not believe that any one lacking 
these qualifications will ever become a printing estimator 
worthy of his name. 

There is much good printing produced; but there is far 
more of the mediocre kind; some even may be classed as bad. 
“In buying printing, as in the purchase of almost everything 
else, the buyer gets just what he pays for,” said the editor of 
Printers’ Ink in answer to a request for information about “ the 
fallacy of buying printing on a price basis.” Printers, like pro- 
fessional men, group themselves in different classes —“ cheap,” 
“pretty good,” “ good ” and “ excellent ”— and the adjectives 
usually apply not only to their prices but more so to the class 
of their work. In most cases the lowest bidder will produce 
work of the lowest quality. The Lincoln and the Ford cars are 
produced by the Ford corporation, but they are sold at widely 
different prices, because they represent widely different types 
of automobile construction. They are both pleasure cars — 
built on practically the same mechanical principles and for the 
same purpose; but oh! how differently they meet the purpose. 
It would be folly to expect the same service from a Ford car 
as is given by a Lincoln car; likewise it would be folly to try 
to buy a Lincoln with the price of a Ford. 

A meal may be had for twenty-five cents, a better one for 
fifty cents, a still better one for a dollar; it all depends on the 
quality of the food and the service rendered. Printing may be 
had at two dollars a thousand impressions, perhaps even less; 
better printing may be had at five dollars a thousand impres- 
sions, while still better printing may cost ten, fifteen or twenty 
dollars per thousand impressions. As in the case of the auto- 
mobiles and the meals, it all depends on the quality and service 
rendered. Printing is defined as the “art or trade of making 
or issuing matter for reading; the process of producing 
printed matter by the inking of type, plates, etc., and impress- 
ing them upon paper or the like”; in other words, to put ink 
on paper through the medium of the printing press. The process 
is the same whether it is done cheaply or well; the value is in 
the quality of the work, the adaptability to its purpose and the 
service rendered. 

As a practical example let us consider the makeup of THE 
INLAND PRINTER. Painstaking care is used at every stage of the 
progress of the work. First of all, copy is given three readings 


and corrected and marked as to grammar and sense before it is 
sent to the composing room; every name, date, quotation, etc., 
is looked up and verified; then, when everything is O. K.’d for 
appearance in the magazine, the copy is marked for type size, 
length and thickness of slug, style of headings, etc. The proof 
is carefully read according to copy and given the O. K. of the 
foreman of the proofroom and sent to the editorial office to be 
made up in dummy pages. When the pages are made up, page 
proofs are submitted to the editorial office for three final read- 
ings and O. K. It is these final readings that put the touches 
of the master craftsman on the pages. Every line is scrutinized 
as to spacing, division of words and paragraphing. If the spac- 
ing is wide or uneven a new word is added or a word is changed; 
if three or more hyphens appear in a row at the ends of the 
lines the sentence is reconstructed; if a word is letter-spaced 
in short lines in run-arounds, words are changed or other words 
substituted to make the spacing uniform; if the ending line of 
a paragraph is short and unsightly, the paragraph is rewritten 
or words are added or taken out; if the first line of a para- 
graph ends the page, words are added here and there to make 
another line, etc. ‘“‘ Widows,” of course, are not permitted in 
any case. Unless absolutely necessary, the two last lines of a 
paragraph are not permitted at the head of a column or a page. 

Thus the uniform appearance of the pages of THE INLAND 
PRINTER does not merely happen; it is the result of painstaking 
care from beginning to end. We are illustrating on page 82 a 
page proof marked for final O. K., also the corrected page as 
it appeared in the magazine. A comparison of the two will prove 
our point that painstaking care is the prime requirement of 
good printing. 

We are not revealing these secrets of magazine makeup to 
boast of what we are doing; we are simply calling attention to 
the fact that if good printing is desired or demanded, it requires 
more time to produce than the ordinary or mediocre kind and 
consequently costs more money. No sensible man or woman 
would expect the work described above at the price of ordinary 
composition; quality is never sold at bargain prices, whether it 
refers to tangible or intangible services. On the other hand, if 
a customer does not care a great deal about the appearance or 
the quality of his work, he naturally can not be charged the 
prices of quality work. His is a cheaper product demanding a 
cheaper price. The good printing estimator will therefore 
understand that the grade of the work determines its cost — 
in printing as well as in any other commodity. 

But the job of the printing estimator has other important 
requirements closely connected with an ability to judge quality 
printing; as, for instance, the ability to plan the most suitable 
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dress for the job for the purpose intended or to visualize its 
adaptability for any given accomplishment or any given desire 
of the customer. This part of the job has been so eloquently 
described by Daniel Berkeley Updike in his book, “In the 
Day’s Work,” that we can not do better than repeat his mas- 
terpiece in full: 

One can only plan successfully these smaller pieces of work 
[commercial printing] by considering minutely what they are 
meant to accomplish. Let us take a menu. What questions would be 
uppermost in one’s mind in planning a menu? The first that would 
occur to me would be the hour of the meal and where it was to 
be served. Was it to be by day or night? If by day, by artificial 
light or not? The color of the card and the size of type would be 
somewhat dependent on this. Was there any particular scheme of 
color in the decorations of the table? Because my menu must either 
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match or at least not be discordant with it. Was it to be a big 
table with ample room for each guest, or a small one? Was the 
menu to be laid on a napkin or to stand upright? That would 
dictate my choice of size; for a menu is an incident, not a feature, 
at a dinner, and should not be so large as to be in the way if laid 
down, nor so big as to knock over glasses and fall into one’s plate 
if it is to stand. Decide all these little points in the light of “ What 
is the thing used for? Where is it to be used? By whom is it to be 
used? What is the most suitable, practical, simple, orderly and 
historical method of producing it? ” 

Some one brings a program for a musicale to be printed. Here, 
again, you must know the hour; it must be printed on a single 
sheet of paper or upon a card; it must not have a printed border 
close to the margin; it must be in fairly large type. Why? Because 
the light makes a difference in the color of paper and ink to be 
used; because a program of more than one page rustles when 
turned over; because the ink may spoil light gloves if it is too near 
the edge and is much handled; and because all ages and kinds of 
eyes are to read it. If it is too long a concert for a program on one 
page, then one can use a soft or unsized paper, so that it will not 
“rattle” when turned. And as to the style of the thing, “the 
world is all before you where to choose.” What is the music to 
be played? Old or modern, French or English, sacred or secular, 
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serious or gay? There are all sorts of sources to be consulted for 
the appropriate decorations for these varied classes of music. 

Again: A service for the consecration of a bishop is to be 
printed. Now, in the Roman Catholic or Anglican communions, 
the canon of the mass or consecration of the holy Eucharist is the 
most solemn moment of the service, which must not be disturbed 
by turning leaves. So one would print all that part of the office on 
two facing pages and let the liturgical matter before and after come 
as it would. For a Protestant order of service, where there is no 
celebration of the sacrament, it is sufficient that the “ turnovers” 
do not come in the middle of prayers, if the prayers are printed in 
full. About liturgical printing there are many other points to be 
kept in mind. I merely mention this as one of them, 

Every piece of work is different, yet each is governed by com- 
mon sense illuminated by imagination. Project yourself into the 
situation of the user. What does he need? How does he feel? Where 
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is he? If your design satisfies his feelings, his needs, and situation 
you have produced printing which is suitable for its purpose. 

This is the advice of a recognized master, one who, by abil- 
ity, taste and good judgment has placed himself in the front 
ranks of printerdom. He is a printer craftsman of the highest 
standing and therefore an authority on the subject treated. 

Advertising or sales promotion literature, which is issued 
solely for the purpose of increasing the customer’s sales or 
business, such as broadsides, booklets or catalogues, needs spe- 
cial treatment or understanding according to the nature of the 
goods it advertises. Appropriateness is the main consideration. 
For instance, an announcement of a white-goods sale is not 
printed in glaring colors on colored stock; a catalogue of oak 
office desks is not printed with black ink on glossy white stock; 
walking shoes are not designated as “ fit for a queen,” because 
the queen is not supposed to do much walking. Unless such 
appropriateness is put into the work it will not meet its purpose 
and the money paid for it will be but expense and waste. In 
other words, it will be costly at any price, while, on the other 
hand, work that is appropriate for the purpose and increases 
the customer’s sales is cheap even at a much higher price. 
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Eric N. Simons, publicity manager’of Edgar Allen & Co., 
Sheffield, England, wrote as follows in The British Printer for 
May, 1924, concerning the printing of technical catalogues: 


Many printers who can execute with skill, rapidity and intelli- 
gence work connected with general products, such as breakfast 
foods, boots and shoes, haberdashery, hosiery, carpets, and so forth, 
break down when they are entrusted with the printing of a tech- 
nical product catalogue. Let us examine closely the requirements 
the latter must meet. In this way it will then be possible to see 
wherein the printer fails. 

A technical catalogue, booklet, brochure, or other piece of 
printed matter, deals with certain articles of merchandise that are 
sold not by appeals to emotion, but by appeals to intelligence 
alone. Thus, while one may sell pianos by appealing to a love of 
music, or silks and satins by appealing to feminine vanity, one 
can not sell electric cranes in the same way. The only arguments 
that will make a man buy a crane are hard business facts, such as 
the money it will save, the labor it will economize, the increased 
speed of production it will render possible. A salesman selling 
jewelry displays his goods so as to show up their brilliance, their 
beauty, their sparkle and radiance. A salesman selling technical 
goods can not, must not, do that. The more coats of paint there 
are on a technical article, the more suspicious an engineer or prac- 
tical man becomes. What lies underneath? What cracks are you 
covering up by those bright greens and reds? 

Printers often tell us that the catalogue is a printed salesman. 
If this is so, and one sees no reason to doubt it, the same rule must 
apply. The catalogue of technical products must necessarily avoid 
and discard the airs and graces of, say, the soap or perfume cata- 
logue. Technical catalogues reach a man in his grimmest and most 
practical mood. They are seldom, if ever, taken home, where the 
softer and more picturesque influences have a chance to work. They 
reach a man often in ill-lighted workshop-offices, lie about for days 
in factories where the air is thick with dust, are handled by engi- 
neers whose occupation necessitates grimy hands. Of what use, then, 
are the delicate gray covers, the “ fancy ” types, the gilt edges, the 
silk ribbons of the general product catalogue here? 

First and foremost, apart from this question of unsuitable 
environment, an engineering buyer is essentially a practical man, 
and that means a man suspicious of everything outside his own 
profession. The more a publication looks as though it came from 
the “advertising department ” the less he is disposed to look upon 
it with a favorable eye. He does not in his heart believe that a 
mere advertising man can tell him anything he does not know about 
his job or the materials he uses in the course of it. If a catalogue 
is to act upon him favorably it must both look and read as if it 
were written by a serious, practical man. 

The first essential of the technical catalogue is, therefore, that 
it should look businesslike, straightforward, practical. It should 
look as much like a book, pamphlet, or treatise as it can, This 
means that the pictorial cover must give place wherever possible to 
the plain cover with a title in clear strong type. Three-color illus- 
trations must give place wherever possible to two-color. Tinted 
backgrounds, heavily leaded lines, hand-written or “arty” types 
must give place to simple faces, such as Caslon, Roman, Old Style, 
and so forth, two-point leaded, printed straight onto the page. 
Elaborate borders must give place to normal margins. 

The second requirement of the technical catalogue is legibility. 
As has already been pointed out, its environment is seldom ideal. 
Bad lighting means that type smaller than eight-point or less legible 
than Caslon is difficult to read. An engineer, it must be remem- 
bered, has little leisure, and he wants no excuse to lay a catalogue 
down, or fling it into the basket. It must both look and be easy to 
read, yet not so easy that it resembles a child’s picture book. There 
should be variety in the page. Display lines should be in a bold face, 
text in Old Style. This breaks up the reading matter to the eye and 
renders it more inviting in appearance. Excessive margins, excessive 
waste of space, excessive leading, or excessively large type are all 
bad, because they suggest wastefulness, a thing abhorrent to every 
practical man and likely to lower his opinion of the products cata- 
logued. The flat tint block that some printers delight to lay over 
each page simply reduces the legibility of the text and gives that 
suggestion of the advertising department so obnoxious in these 
cases. The most legible type is black on white, No argument, how- 
ever specious, can overcome that fact. 
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The third requirement of the technical catalogue is suitability 
for its purpose. As already remarked, in most cases the environ- 
ment of the technical brochure, once it has left the publisher’s 
hands, is bad. Even if it is filed in a manufacturer’s purchasing 
department, it is likely to get extremely dusty. For this reason the 
artistic covers that help to sell phonographs to wealthy ladies must 
be eschewed. Delicate grays and lilacs and whites are out of 
place. They show up every greasy thumb mark, every patch of 
dust or dirt, every trace of handling. Dark blues, blacks, deep reds, 
purples and browns are much more serviceable. Bows of ribbon 
look like bits of dirty rag after a few weeks or days in an engineer’s 
office. Ordinary wire stitching or at the most a plain silk cord 
without bow should alone be used for the smaller booklets. For 
large catalogues strong boards, embossed perhaps in white, and 
strengthened along the back by cloth, are extremely effective. 
Square corners are invariably preferable to round, owing to their 
more businesslike appearance. 

White paper should be used always, never tinted, for the text 
pages. Here again this is on account of legibility. Halftones should 
be outlined rather than vignetted. Retouching should be reduced 
to a minimum and omitted if at all possible. This is because a pho- 
tograph of a machine or tool that glitters and shines too much 
breeds suspicion in the engineer’s mind, just as an excess of paint 
does. It is for this reason also that the high colored process half- 
tones of engines and machines should be avoided. They look pretty 
with their greens and yellows and blues, and they certainly give 
the printer a chance to show what he can do in the way of three 
and four color printing; but they do not convince. They are so 
obviously “ got up” for the occasion. It must be remembered that 
an engineer thinks of a machine not as a gleaming and splendid 
monster, all spick and span with paint, but as a whirring mass of 
belts and wheels and cranks, reeking of oil, grimy, working with 
might and main. The printer too often sees it as an “ exhibit,” still 
and shiny. 

Of course, those manufacturers who employ fully trained adver- 
tising men to design their literature for them give the printer very 
little cause to concern himself with these details; but technical 
manufacturers as a class are exceptionally behind-hand in modern 
methods of selling, and most of them rely upon the printer to give 
them what they want. That is why the writer has enumerated a 
number of points in the design of catalogues that, in the strict 
sense of the word, concern the designer rather than the printer. 

Many printers quoting for technical catalogues give themselves 
much unnecessary trouble by getting up resplendent dummies, and 
equally resplendent prices, for “ alternative suggestions ” not in the 
least suitable. One usually finds that a quotation of this sort comes 
from the printer with a wide experience of general product cata- 
logues only. Some firms go to the trouble of scorning by implica- 
tion one’s plain cover and submitting an artist’s drawing, highly 
colored, and invariably quite useless, instead. If one has speci- 
fied dark blue boards, they send one an alternative dummy in white 
hand-made paper, specially embossed. It may be argued that these 
are gross exaggerations. They are not. They are actual experiences. 
The helpfulness displayed one fully appreciates; but one regrets the 
wasted labor that could so easily have been avoided by a little 
preliminary consultation. No manufacturer worth his salt will 
scorn a reasonable suggestion from a practical printer; but before 
going to any extreme trouble the latter should make sure that his 
suggestion is likely to suit the market for the products catalogued. 
In the writer’s opinion a printer’s service department should have, 
as part of its duties, the collection of catalogues relating to particu- 
lar products, or an examination of collections housed elsewhere, so 
that on receipt of orders or inquiries for catalogues dealing with 
similar goods, it could gather the characteristics of the earlier 
competing publications and prepare something original in design 
yet equally suitable to the market. 


This is a frank, straightforward statement of an important 
matter. It contains more wholesome truth and valuable advice 
on the subject treated than usually is found in matter originat- 
ing with the printing buyer. We do not mean that it is the 
printing estimator’s duty to plan literature of this sort; but we 
mean that he must know what is the appropriate dress for the 
job to be estimated, because this has an important bearing on 
the price to be charged and on the satisfaction of the customer 
with the service rendered. 
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“@he Printers of Abilene 


Conclusion—By Martin HEIR 





YEN IDN’T I tell you Dick would come out on 
=AKY¥2 top?” said Mrs. Farwell to Mrs. Bill Gay- 
i» lord, as she watched the last load of the 

Dy belongings of the Farwell household depart 
Ei for their new home — their own new bun- 
galow — on Sigsbee avenue, where the rich 





mutual attempt to make this new section 
the most beautiful residence district in the city. As a matter 
of fact, she had said nothing of the kind; rather had she 
expressed herself in the opposite direction. But of late she had 
been so elated with the progress they had made and so happy 
because of the success of the Good Will Printing Company, of 
which she was part owner in her own right, that she could not 
well be blamed for forgetting that she once had faced other 
conditions, once had seriously considered, even threatened, to 
leave her husband. She perhaps also remembered how rosy Dick 
once had painted their future; how he had talked about inde- 
pendence and new clothes and a car and a bungalow with a 
garden full of flowers and vegetables, and so on; so that now, 
when the dream had come true, she wouldn’t be a woman if 
she didn’t rejoice over her new station in life and exult in it. 
“Tt is wonderful,” she added, “ how nice everything is. The 
new house is a gem, and the location is better than we ever 
dreamed of. We are sorry to leave you and the other neighbors, 
of course, but you can’t blame us for being happy because we 
are moving into our own home, can you, Mrs. Gaylord? ” 

No, Mrs. Gaylord couldn’t blame Mrs. Farwell, nor could 
any of her other friends. They were all glad that they finally 
had arrived. 

When Mrs. Farwell entered the new house Dick was already 
there. She greeted him with a profuse show of happiness, but 
Dick hardly turned his head in her direction. 

“ Why, what’s the matter, Dick? ” she queried. 

Dick didn’t answer. 

“What has gone wrong? Tell me.” She knew immediately 
that something had happened. 

Dick was evasive; he didn’t want to spoil her happiness. 
But it was already done, and she insisted. 

“ They have taken Mr. Lindsay away from me,” he finally 
confessed. 

“ Who has? ” she demanded. 

“ The organization; John Bruce and Ross Brewster and Ed 
Thomas and Sam Hilyard and all of them. I don’t blame Mr. 
Lindsay; he has stuck by me longer than I expected. He is too 
big a man for a one-horse outfit like mine. But it seems so cruel 
that it should happen just now.” 

“Yes, there is always something,” the wife added. “ But I 
can’t see that it is anything to worry about. They are not going 
to take your work or your customers away, are they? ” 

“Oh, no; they can’t do that. We have plenty of work; more 
than enough for the equipment we have.” 

“Then why fret? As long as the business is going good, 
that’s all you need consider. The future will take care of 
itself.” 

“ Tt isn’t that I am worrying about the work I now have, or 
the customers now on my books. They will stay with me, I am 
sure of that. The announcement envelope keeps practically the 
whole force busy three days a week and it is a good, paying 
proposition; so there is really nothing to be afraid of. But I 
don’t want to stand still; I want the business to grow as it has 
been growing; and it would have been growing still more if they 
only had let me alone.” 


“What is it they are going to do with Mr. Lindsay now? ” 

“As I understand it, he will act as business creator for all 
the association members. Instead of creating business solely for 
the Good Will Printing Company, his field has been extended 
to include all the printers of Abilene — the organization mem- 
bers, I mean. The organization’s office will be the clearing 
house; the secretary will allot the different jobs to the mem- 
bers according to their equipment. It’s to work something like 
the estimating bureau, which has proven such a great success.” 

“That means, then, that you will share with the others in 
the work which Mr. Lindsay gives out? ” 

“Ves, but can’t you see that I won’t get any of the big 
work, any of the big campaigns, any of the big money makers.” 

Mrs. Farwell looked at ick with a smile on her lips. “ [{ 
see nothing to worry about,’”Sne said. “ The business is goinz 
good, we’ve money in the bank to meet all our requirements 
for some time, we’ve a beautiful home just finished, and we'll 
get our share of the printing creations of a master salesman. 
What more could we wish? Furthermore, your dealings with 
Mr. Lindsay have given you a broader viewpoint on how to do 
business. From now on you may be able to stand on your own 
feet, which, I believe, will be of more value to you than all the 
other results from his work.” 

Her smile was infectious. “ I am glad to hear you say that,” 
Dick answered, as they went from room to room as if on a tour 
of inspection. 

— — — When the success of the Regan bread campaign 
became known to the printers of Abilene, it was but natural 
that it should create some envy, yea, even animosity. At first 
John Bruce, the secretary, became the target of this feeling. 
“Why did you send this Mr. Lindsay to the Good Will Print- 
ing Company? We could have given him a better opportunity 
in our plant,” was the universal complaint. To which Mr. 
Bruce readily confessed that he was as much surprised with 
the outcome as any of his members; he had looked upon the 
“business creator” as a hot-air merchant, more or less; he 
took the chance on him as a last straw to save the Good Will 
Printing Company from bankruptcy, knowing that whatever 
happened could not make matters worse than they were. That 
the result had been entirely different than was expected was a 
pleasant surprise, to say the least. 

But it really was Tom Clark who had changed matters. 
Tom had of late been skirting the rocks. He had lost one after 
another of his best customers, and he was really up against it. 
As soon as it became known what a master salesman and 
shrewd organizer the “ business creator” was, he decided to 
angle for him with the best bait he could obtain. 

But Mr. Lindsay refused to be caught. He turned a deaf 
ear to all of Clark’s most enticing offers. Somehow his shrewd- 
ness put him on his guard. 

“You are not a member of the printers’ organization,” he 
finally said; “ experience has taught me not to place confidence 
in any one who can not work in harmony with his fellow men. 
This is my final word in this matter.” 

But this incident had opened the mind of Mr. Lindsay to 
the possibilities of a combination of printers or even all the 
organization printers in Abilene as a field for his future opera- 
tions. His connection with the Good Will Printing Company 
was satisfactory in a way; but it didn’t give a broad enough 
scope for his talents; it didn’t give him a chance to branch out 
as he really wanted to do. His income was satisfactory, but he 
wanted a real outlet for his surplus energy. Such an outlet 
would be possible if he could increase his field. 
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His proposition found willing ears at once from the powers 
of the printers’ organization. It seemed as if the plan already 
had been under discussion by the printers of Abilene and had 
been found both sound and feasible. John Bruce gave it his 
hearty approval at once, and so did Ross Brewster, Ed Thomas, 
Sam Hilyard and Dick Knox. There only remained Dick Far- 
well to be consulted; that he would oppose such a plan was but 
natural, but as he had for some time enjoyed the undivided 
patronage of the “ business creator,” and as he would receive 
his share of the future business created, his objections were 
not considered vital. Furthermore, the wishes of Mr. Lindsay 
himself had to be given prime consideration. 

One day, while this plan was under formation, Tom Clark 
met Harry White, Jr., at the city hall. 

“Why don’t you go into business again, Harry?” Tom 
queried. ““ You don’t mean to tell me that you intend to work 
for the General Printing Company all your life.” 

The abruptness of the thing found Harry unprepared. But 
he soon caught himself. “ Why, what’s the matter, Tom,” he 
said; “ want to sell out your business? ” 

““Y—yes; I have been thinking about it. I am getting old, 
and the business needs young blood. The way we did business 
when I was young is not the way of today, I see. So, if you 
feel like it, you may make me an offer for my business.” 

“Well, [ll tell you,” Harry White,.Jr., assented, “I am 
not particularly interested in your business; I am not anxious 
to make the acquaintance of a corpse. You are finally begin- 
ning to reap where you’ve sowed. Up to now you have har- 
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vested where you didn’t sow; but now it’s different. The town 
has finally found you out, and you’re on your last leg. You’ve 
been the disturbing element among the printers of Abilene 
for twenty years or more. It isn’t of record that in all this 
time you have worked with the rest of us even once. You’ve 
never been on the square, not even with yourself. And now, 
when you are up against the stone wall, you think you can fool 
me into your shop, isn’t that it? ” 

While Harry was heaping this abuse upon Clark, the face 
of the other was fast turning red. 

“What do you mean by such abuse?” Clark demanded. 
“‘ What have I done to you to deserve such treatment? ” 

“Tt isn’t what you have done to me; it’s what you have 
done to the printing industry of Abilene. You have been a 
stone around our necks since you first started in business. 
You’ve — ” 

But Tom had left before Harry had a chance to finish. 
“Tt’s just as well,” he thought. “I may have said more than 
I intended. I’m glad to know, however, that he intends to sell 
out. It will be pleasant news for the rest of the members.” 

And so it proved. 

— — When the final agreement was made between 
James Uppington Lindsay and the Abilene Printers’ Associa- 
tion through Ross Brewster, president, and John Bruce, secre- 
tary, John Bruce said: 

“This is the crowning event in the history of trade organ- 
ization work. Codperation has at last taken the seat at the head 
of the table. But I fear that I’ve worked myself out of a job.” 


“Use Up ‘your Old Guts and Mats. 


By Joun DEVINE 


AVE you ever visited a country or small- 

town newspaper office and seen the heaps 

) of cuts and old mats., mostly one column, 

lying around and wondered to what use 

they could be put, so they would bring in 

a little extra change? In what paying man- 

ner can they be used? I received the answer 

to this question the other day when I hap- 

pened into a small office and found a young fellow using the 
cuts for advertising. Now, I had used them many times in bills, 
and as illustrations for some point upon which I wanted to 
place special emphasis, but he was using them to make money. 

He had one which I noticed in particular. It contained the 
picture of a hunter, carrying a large double-barrel shotgun and 
looking far over the horizon for something to shoot. Behind the 
hunter, under the stock, sat a large rabbit grinning up at the 
hunter. Below the cut was written: “‘ Why hunt for something 
to eat? Come to the Wayside Cafe.” 

The cut, being comic, would naturally draw attention. The 
message, being short, would be read immediately, and having a 
hint of humor would remain in one’s mind. The same young 
man had arranged several one-column cuts to be run in his 
paper that week in the same manner. There were cuts for the 
baker, the grocer, the garage man, the druggist, etc. He told 
me that he had secured ads. from men who had not adver- 
tised with him before. The cuts contained just three or four 
lines, made as humorous as possible. 

A short time ago one lady in our town, an insurance agent, 
built up a very large business through the proper use of these 
cuts for advertising. She came to a local office and asked to see 
the mat. service. From this she picked out cuts showing acci- 
dents and wrote lines suitable for the cut and her business with 


each one. She ran these daily for some time, and, strange as it 
may sound, there were several readers of our paper who would 
look for her ads. before reading the news. 

Every small-town office has a mat. service and many of 
these small comic cuts lying about, and all that is necessary to 
derive a profit from them is to apply them to some particular 
business, write the ad. and then go after the advertiser. 


cAn Easy Way to Handle Six-Loint 


Sy Arvin Ernest Mowrey 


In this day of machine composition there is comparatively 
very little straight matter, especially six-point or other small 
sizes, set by hand. And yet at times, in perhaps not a few shops, 
there arise circumstances which necessitate a return to hand 
setting, if only for a few lines. And it is frequently a puzzle 
for the man unused to setting the smaller sizes to know how to 
set a line without having it buckle and pi several times. 

For instance, suppose the measure is to be forty-five picas, 
and the type six-point condensed Cheltenham. The compositor 
realizes that unless he justifies his lines correctly there is 
bound to be trouble in the lockup, and also the chance of letters 
working loose in the press run. The writer has known of com- 
positors who seemingly never attempted to justify their lines, 
leaving it for the stoneman to worry over. 

But really it is not so ticklish a proposition to justify a long 
line of six-point. Just take a forty-five pica slug (if you are 
setting that measure) and lay it flat in your composing stick 
against the type — and keep it there until your line is justified. 

This applies, of course, not only to six-point, but to any 
of the small sizes usually classed as tedious to handle. 
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This department will be devoted to a frank and free discussion of any topic of interest to the printing industry. Nothing is barred save personalities and 


Ider responsibility for any views advanced. 





sophistries. Obviously, the editor will not sh 


Piece System Unfair to Trade Plant 
To the Editor: AvrorA, ILLINoIs. 

In this year’s June number of THE INLAND PRINTER, under 
the heading “ Trade Compositors Seeing the Light,” you give 
an account of a meeting held by the Philadelphia Typesetting 
Association. Judging from this article Philadelphia typesetters 
have been selling their composition on an hourly basis and are 
considering a change from this practice to selling by measure, 
using the em as a basis, giving the reason that charging on the 
hourly basis is unfair to the customer. 

My experience is that selling composition by the em is no 
fairer than selling by the hour. If selling by the hour is unfair 
to the customer at times, selling on the em basis is quite as 
unfair to the printer. 

A number of years ago, in a print shop where trade compo- 
sition was done, a customer called attention to the fact that 
when a job was set in a seven-point face in this shop it cost 
more than composition in another shop where it was set in 
seven-point of another face. The copy was set in seven-point 
Modern No. 2 in the first instance and in seven-point Caslon 
in the second instance. 

On investigation I found, of course, that the Caslon was 
a much leaner face than the Modern face, and consequently 
the same copy did not produce as many lines in Caslon type. 
Not being particularly well informed on such matters I carried 
on and made an investigation by comparing the two faces in 
counting the number of characters in a line, and found the per- 
centage of difference between the two faces, as it affected the 
linotype operator’s “ string ” as well as the charge made for the 
job. The linotype operators of the two shops were not working 
on a piece basis at the time, but the fact that one man was pro- 
ducing more type than the other tended to make the employer 
of the man setting the Caslon dissatisfied. 

When it was explained that the man setting Caslon set just 
as many words as did the man setting seven-point Modern, 
and that the difference in the “ string’ was a matter of the 
system of measuring, he also “saw the light.” Shortly after 
this THe INLAND PrinTER published an account of and 
explained the McKellar system of type measuring. This system 
is explained as follows: 

Ascertain the number of points in an alphabet of the type used. 
Divide this amount by twenty-six, the number of letters in the 
alphabet. The result is the unit measurement for that face of type. 
To ascertain number of like units in one line of matter set, divide 
number of points contained in the measure of the column by the 
unit already found. This will give the correct number. Multiply 
this by the number of lines in the take, and you will have the 
entire number of units in the whole matter set. 

To illustrate the effect of the two methods of measuring 
type, I submit the following: Taking the seven-point Modern 
No. 2 and the seven-point Caslon as an example, we will 
assume that a customer comes into the shop with copy to be 
set on a fifteen-pica line, solid seven-point slug. The copy is 
prepared and given to an operator to set. 


Details of measuring the “string”: The fifteen-pica line 
has 180 points. Reduced to seven-point measurement, this 
would make a line measure twenty-six ems. After the copy has 
been set, it is found that the operator has set 385 lines which, 
measured on the em basis, equals 10,000 ems. 

Measuring this copy by the McKellar system, we find that 
the seven-point Modern No. 2 lower-case alphabet, twenty- 
six characters, measures 118.16 points, according to the manu- 
facturer’s catalogue. To find the unit of measurement, we 
divide 118.16 by 26, which gives us 4.5446 points, which now 
is known as the unit of measurement for this face of type. We 
have found that a fifteen-pica line equals 180 points. This 
divided by 4.54 results in 39.64 units to the line. Probably in 
practice this would be measured as 40 units. We have seen 
that the copy set up in seven-point Modern No. 2 face made 
385 lines. By the McKellar system of measure the composition 
would measure 15,400 units. 

We will assume that a few days later the customer comes 
again with same copy and asks to have it set in seven-point 
Caslon face. In this face the lower-case alphabet, twenty-six 
characters, measures 94.08 points, according to the manu- 
facturer’s catalogue. The unit of measurement for this face is 
94.08 divided by 26, which gives us 3.618. The length of a 
fifteen-pica em line, 180 points, divided by 3.618, the seven- 
point Caslon unit, gives 49.75 units in the line, which in prac- 
tice would no doubt be measured as 50 units. We have seen 
that there are 15,400 units in this composition, set up in the 
Modern No. 2 face. Dividing this by 50, the length of the 
seven-point Caslon line, we have 308 lines, which, measured 
by the em system, would net the composition house 8,008 ems. 

You will please note that the “string” set up in either 
face, measured by the McKellar system, equals 15,400 units, 
but when measured by the em system there is a difference of 
2,000 ems, which, instead of being unfair to the customer, puts 
the joke on the printer. GeorcE N. DIETERICH, 

Assistant Manager, Aurora Beacon-News. 


Lithographing Stone Found in Manchuria 
AMERICAN CONSULAR SERVICE, 
To the Editor: MUKDEN, CHINA. 

It is my desire to thank you for your kindness in sending 
complimentary copies of your interesting publication, THE 
INLAND PRINTER, to this consulate-general. This publication 
is given a prominent place in the reading and reception room 
of the office, and is always brought to the attention of persons 
who might be interested in its articles or advertisements. 

As your publication is of interest to this consulate-general, 
it is believed that you will be interested in learning of the 
recent discovery of a superior lithographing stone in this con- 
sular district, as reported through the Manchuria Daily News. 

In an attempt to secure an independent supply of litho- 
graphing limestone, one Shinji Yoshimura, a Japanese printer, 
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has discovered an extensive supply of this stone at a stone 
quarry near a Chinese village lying about thirty miles west 
of Wafangtien, a station on the South Manchurian Railway, 
twelve miles north of the Kwantung Leased Territory frontier. 
This lithographing limestone lies in strata varying in thickness 
from one inch to eight inches, the strata being separated by 
thin seams of clay shale. The aggregate thickness of these 
strata is placed at thirty to fifty feet. As there are no faults 
or breaks in the geological formations surrounding the quarry, 
it is possible to secure slabs of this stone in any desired size. 
The available supply has been placed at 1,000,000 tons. 

The quarrying of the stone is an easy matter, as the over- 
lying red marl has been almost completely removed through 
erosion, leaving only a soil overburden of about three feet in 
thickness to be removed. 

The greatest immediate difficulty confronting the market- 
ing of the stone is the lack of rail or water transportation from 
the quarry to Wafangtien, the nearest railway point. At pres- 
ent, shipments would have to be transported on horse-drawn 
carts, each of which will carry slightly over a ton, or twelve 
slabs measuring 24 by 18 by 3 inches; each slab weighs approx- 
imately 200 pounds. Only one round trip per day can be made 
by these carts from the quarry to Wafangtien. The cost of 
transporting one ton of the undressed stone from the quarry 
to the railroad is approximately $2.15. A further charge of 
$2.80 per ton will be incurred in transporting the stone from 
Wafangtien to Dairen, the nearest point at which it can be 
dressed, making a total cost of $4.95 per ton for transportation 
from the quarry to the dressing shops. This cost could be 
greatly reduced by the installation of a light railway from 
quarry to the coast, from which point the undressed stone 
could be shipped in lighters to Dairen. Notwithstanding these 
high transportation costs, the cost per finished slab at Dairen, 
including all costs of quarrying, transportation, dressing, pack- 
ing, royalty, overhead, handling charges and export duty is 
approximately $7.50. 

A comparison of the German with the recently discovered 
Manchurian lithographing limestone is as follows: 

Manchurian 
Hardness 4.5 
Specific gravity 2 
Color (after weathering) Creamy yellow 

Before being weathered the Manchurian stone has a bluish 
olive-green color, which changes to a creamy yellow without 
sacrificing its lithographic properties. Under the microscope 
the Manchurian stone shows a typical saccharoidal structure 
and is made up of nearly equiarcal calcite grains, which aver- 
age .003 millimeter in diameter, which is similar to the Ger- 
man, excepting that the individual grains of the German stone 
are slightly smaller. A certain degree of difference around the 
crystal grains is plainly noticeable in a microscopic comparison 
of the German and Manchurian stones. 

A further summing up of the properties of this Manchurian 
lithographing limestone is. given as follows: It is harder than 
other lithographing limestone (having a hardness of 4.5) and 
consequently breakage is less; it wears uniformly and lasts 
longer than other stones because of its hardness and, for this 
reason, is economical; the depth of absorption of fatty sub- 
stances is much less than in other stones, consequently less 
time is required in refacing it; fine and elaborate printing can 
be made on this stone, which is stated to be impossible on the 
German stone; less time is required for the preparation of the 
lithograph on this stone than on other stones. Another remark- 
able property of this stone is that the reaction with acid is 
such that when acid is applied every minute detail, in which 
the fatty substance has been absorbed, can be preserved and 
left free from an attack by any acid that may be applied later. 
By adding glycerin to the washing water, prints of such fine- 
ness can be produced as to be almost as fine as collotype. 


Creamy yellow 
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While it is not known to what extent this Manchurian litho- 
graphing limestone can be imported successfully into the United 
States and the various European countries, it is certain that 
Manchuria, North China and Japan are assured of a nearby 
source of supply of high-grade lithographing limestone. The 
introduction of modern quarrying, transportation and dressing 
methods will undoubtedly be reflected in an increased advan- 
tage to the marketers of this product. 

In addition to aiding you and your subscribers in getting 
in touch with the producers of this limestone, this consulate- 
general assures you that it will be a pleasure to be of service 
to you at all times. SAMUEL SOKOBIN, 

American Consul in Charge. 


What a Small Notice Will Do 
To the Editor: MARLBOROUGH, MASSACHUSETTS. 


A few months ago you reproduced a copy of a house-organ 
we had issued —“ Printology ”— believe it was in March or 
April, and it might be well for you to know that we have 
received letters from all over the world for copies of this book- 
let, which we had temporarily suspended. From an advertising 
value alone it might be well to take a note of this result. 

It has served to awaken us on house-organ value, and we 
anticipate an elaborate program of advertising as a result. 

Let us say here that for twenty years THE INLAND PRINTER 
has served as a stimulus to the writer in his endeavors in the 
printing business, and we have on hand in book form most of 
the sample inserts and valuable material for that length of 
time. THE FIskE PRINTING CoMPANY, 

J. Vincent Lyons, Treasurer. 


Booklet Printed on Pilot Press 
To the Editor: MOontTROSE, PENNSYLVANIA. 

In glancing through your July issue we note the article 
entitled “ Printing Booklet With Scant Equipment,” and are 
unable to resist the impulse to write a word about our experi- 
ence in printing a booklet with seventy-six pages and cover. 

The press used was the familiar “ Pilot,” with chase 6% 
by 10 inches. We have rebuilt it for our work. On it we are 
printing these booklets in editions of 2,000 copies. We print 
two pages at a time, from plates mounted on the usual blocks 
and hooks. We set our own pages, and have them electrotyped 
in a nearby city. Our sheets are hand folded and gathered into 
sixteen-page sections. These are bundled in a Hickock stand- 
ing press, which has been equipped with new side rods to give 
it sufficient opening for 900 sections. The books are stapled 
and trimmed in piles of ten on a 14-inch bench cutter. 

The booklet is our first attempt at printing. The field is 
altogether new to us. There will probably be seven volumes 
in the series that we are sending out, and the later volumes 
will be twice as thick as this first volume. Working in a single 
small room, and with these limited facilities, we shall continue 
the bringing out of new volumes and the printing of new edi- 
tions of old ones. In due time we hope to be in a building of 
our own, and expect, some day, to be printing these books on 
an automatic cylinder, not less than eight pages at a time. 

The brief announcement on the back of the title page will 
tell you that our proposition is in no sense a commercial one. 
Of course, our situation is really not to be compared with that 
of the Ohio printer in the article referred to. But we venture 
to send this little work in the hope that it may be of interest 
because of being in some ways out of the ordinary. Perhaps 
we can help to inspire new courage in the hearts of folks who 
hesitate to print booklets because they have nothing but a 
Colt’s Armory and a few Gordons to work with. 

THE Pinot Press, by H. W. Beach. 
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The Printer’s Advertising 
To the Editor: New York City. 


I have recently read Roger Wood’s article in THE INLAND 
PRINTER, and surely the printer needs that article and many 
more “o’ that ilk” to bring him to the point where he will 
recognize his malady and be willing to take medicine or exer- 
cising tonics. He freely prescribes “ printed advertising ” for 
any and all of his clients seeking more business, but has not 
the time to take care of his own ailment, oi/machinitis, and try 
to keep the wheels turning at somewhere near one hundred per 
cent production. I don’t mean by that to “rush into print ” 
and use the forty-odd per cent capacity left over from his 
fifty to sixty per cent normal and merely transfer some cheap 
black to still cheaper white and call it advertising; true, it 
advertises, but frequently not in the direction of increased 
business. 

Of course, there are numbers of good printers who know 
how to leave ink upon paper without being able to read the 
impression on the reverse side of the sheet; but that does not 
make them good enough to create good advertising for them- 
selves, or others as a matter of fact. A physician rarely pre- 
scribes medicine for himself or family, especially in dangerous 
cases, and a “sick printer” should seek advice from the 
outside. 

Good advertising is not necessarily expensive; it is not the 
act of getting out an elaborate four-color broadside or bro- 
chure, nor is it a case of liberally distributing a quantity of 
cheap blotters to a clientele which has perhaps no use for them 
that makes for good advertising; but it is in reaching the man 
who places the orders and his advisers with (always well 


printed) “a terse saying or slogan”—‘“a reminder of his 
needs ”—‘“ the reliability of what you have to offer, time, 
goods or facilities, efficiency ”—“ an attention-getting illustra- 


tion ’— reaching him with a vital message that will produce 
confidence and inquiries, preferably with something that the 
ordinary customer upon receipt would say “I ought” or 
“ would like” to get out something on this order. 

Roger Wood has the right idea. If it pays the printer to be 
in business to help promote other businesses it will pay to 
advertise his own; but for heaven’s sake let him confine him- 
self to printing. When a carpenter or plasterer tries to be his 
own architect — well, you’ve seen lots of examples around your 
home town. ALBERT E. SELF. 


His Only Source of Inspiration 
To the Editor: BuENos AIRES, ARGENTINA. 


Yesterday there came to my desk, together with other mail 
from the States, the June issue of THE INLAND PRINTER. Upon 
such occasions all regular business ceases for about fifteen min- 
utes at least until I have time to glance it through. Its monthly 
visits are looked forward to with interest exceeded only by 
the reception of letters from “ home ” (California). It forms 
my only source of craftsmanship inspiration and is looked to at 
all times as final authority. 

Among all the good things which could be mentioned as 
having been highly appreciated are the articles pertaining to 
the Government Printing Office, the series of helpful articles 
on presswork, Mr. Frazier’s departments and the exceptionally 
fine series on “ How to Estimate Printing.” 

The writer is the only person in this institution, the “ Casa 
Editora Sudamericana,” who can read English, aside from the 
various editors and the manager; and of course neither the 
editors nor the manager are interested in the technicalities 
of printing. It seems a shame to let all these good things come 
in month after month and only one person in the whole works 
get any good out of them, so I have had article after article 
translated. The compositors and pressmen also wish to express 
their appreciation of those small portions of your good journal 
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which have been brought within their reach through transla- 
tion, either written or verbal. We are trying to operate our 
plant in accord with modern American ideals, for anybody can 
see at a glance that the “ Norte Americanos ” excel all other 
nations as printers. 

Inasmuch as it is a part of my work to do all estimating 
for this plant as well as the designing and ordering of artwork 
and cuts, the articles on “ How to Estimate Printing ” have 
been read and reread. 

It may be of interest to you to know that in this country 
all halftones are made on zinc and are ordered in centimeter 
dimensions instead of picas. In fact, we use the metric system 
of weights and measures entirely here, and it certainly has 
every advantage over our U. S. A. system. Some copper is used 
for engravings, but costs so much that its use is prohibitive. 
Screens as fine as 130 lines to the inch are used with very good 
success on zinc plates, but of course deep etching is too much 
to be expected. Laminated wood mounts are unknown here. 
The wood used universally for mounts is called “ quebracho ” 
(which means “ax-breaker”) and is as much harder than 
American oak as oak is harder than white pine. 

P. R. MIRAMONTES, 
Superintendent, Casa Editora Sudamericana. 


Systematic Arrangement of Sorts 
To the Editor: BROOKINGS, SOUTH DAKOTA. 
Five or six months ago I saw in THE INLAND PRINTER an 
article about the systematic storing of linotype special char- 
acters and a request that subscribers write if they had systems 
they thought good. 

. I have worked in many shops but never used a system for 
storing special characters that I liked better than the one I 
have adopted here. There is a sorts tray for each magazine. 
Each tray is numbered and has its numbered slide in the sorts 
cabinet. A proof has been taken from slugs cast from all 
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Layout of Sorts Tray as Described 


matrices in the tray, showing their position in the tray and 
number of each. So far as possible, trays have the same lay- 
out, that is, six, eight and ten point fractions will be found in 
corresponding compartments in their respective trays. 

At the top of each tray, under a celluloid strip, is a copy 
of the layout for the tray, giving number of tray and name of 
type. On the inside of the door of the sorts cabinet, opposite 
the respective trays, a copy of this same layout is fastened. 
By referring to the charts or layouts on the door of the cabi- 
net, any special character may be located without pulling a 
tray out or looking at a matrix. 

In a school of printing this system is doubly important, 
because if a careless student pies a tray of special characters 
he can tell where each one belongs by referring to the layout 
at the top of the tray. Epwin B. Harp1ne. 


Don’t forget that art, if it means anything at all beyond 
sheer honest work well done, means the craftsman’s pleasure 
in following his craft, and the unaccountable quality that gets 
into his work thereby.—William Morris. 
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By G. L. CASWELL 


Editors and publishers of newspapers desiring criticism or notice of new features in their papers, rate cards, procuring of subscriptions and advertisements, 
carrier systems, etc., are requested to send all letters, papers, etc., bearing on these subjects to The Inland Printer Company, 
632 Sherman street, Chicago. Criticisms of newspapers can not be made by mail. 


National Association Field Managers Meet 

Twelve state press field managers met at St. Paul last month 
for the fourth consecutive year and for five days intensively 
discussed newspaper and printing problems. These state press 
iield managers represent the modern idea of newspaper organ- 
ization. It is gratifying to state that they also represent the 
most unselfish purpose to be of real benefit to their newspaper 
constituency, regardless of pay or price. And to better prepare 
themselves to render such service they gather each year to 
exchange ideas and experiences and to learn of every idea and 
plan that may be used to advance their association’s interests 
and the interests of the individual publisher. 

Day by day important subjects that made up the “ agenda ” 
of the meeting were taken up and every phase of each subject 
was given expert treatment. “ Newspaper Leadership,” “ The 
N. E. A.,” “ Use of the Trade Press,” “ Extension of the Field 
Manager Plan,” “ The American Press Association,” ‘“ Free 
Circulation Newspapers,” “ The Franklin Printing Catalogue,” 
“State Association Rate Books,” “Advertising Agencies,” 
“Why the Two Per Cent Cash Discount?” “ Ford Adver- 
tising,” “ Printing as a Preferred Claim,” “ Financing Field 
Work,” “Agencies and a Lower Local Rate,” “ Schools of Jour- 
nalism ”— these, with some other subjects introduced at the 
meetings each day, received careful consideration. In each sub- 
ject there was much food for thought, and the experience of 
each field manager as it affected his clientele was the thing of 
most importance in every discussion. 

Thus sifted and gathered together and resifted, these prob- 
lems became sometimes subjects for vigorous debate and 
intensive study for all present. It may be we shall in later 
issues of THE INLAND PRINTER discuss phases of some subjects 
as there presented. Each day there were present some men who 
were specialists, or at least connected expertly, with some sub- 
jects —as, for instance, the American Press Association, 
Franklin Printing Catalogue, advertising agency business, trade 
publications, etc. 

If it so happens that any state press association, or secre- 
tary, or field manager, is especially interested in any subject 
mentioned, he may get a report on the action of the associa- 
tion of field managers at this meeting by addressing this 
department, or any of the following field managers, who were 
present: President Edwin A. Bemis, Littleton, Colorado; Sec- 
retary Ole Buck, Harvard, Nebraska; Vice-President Len W. 
Feighner, Nashville, Michigan; O. W. Little, Alma, Kansas; 
Fred W. Kennedy, Department of Journalism, University of 
Washington, Seattle; H. C. Hotaling, executive secretary 
N. E. A., St. Paul; Sam Haislet, Nicollet Hotel, Minneapolis; 
E. F. Tucker or G. L. Caswell, Ames, Iowa; J. S. Hubbard, 
Columbia, Missouri; Ben H. Read, Los Angeles; Louis Zim- 
merman, Burlington, Wisconsin; H. W. Porte, Salt Lake City. 

It was regretted that Shaw of New York and Fell of Penn- 
sylvania were not present as recognized field managers, but they 


had good excuses and will be fully informed by bulletins from 
the president’s office in the future. It was voted to hold the 
next annual convention of the National Association of State 
Press Field Managers at Kansas City in the middle of Septem- 
ber next year. 


Accepting Hand-outs Versus Newspaper Policy 

Not long ago a case was brought to our attention where a 
newspaper publisher was “ at outs” with the managers of the 
moving picture shows in his town because the latter would not 
come across with the number of complimentary tickets the 
publisher thought his service demanded. Think of that! How 
could a movie magnate fail to open his doors wide to the editor 
and all his force and to the relatives that might wish to join 
him frequently in theater parties? To have them there would 
be a guarantee of a crowd for the show most of the time and 
demonstrate that advertising pays (?). 

The case suggests how easy it is for a newspaper to sur- 
render its independence and become listed with other institu- 
tions in its field as grafting. 

Not all the tickets cut from the rolls of the ticket taker at 
a movie can be worth such a sacrifice of independence. Leav- 
ing out the cash value of the “ courtesies ” thus demanded by 
the paper, there is not a show nor a proprietor of a show that 
should not be subjected to criticism, if necessary, as a public 
institution. The publisher who would place himself in a position 
where he must not only run his sheet full of the press stuff and 
glittering boastfulness of certain shows, but because of the free 
passes provided guarantee the show people against criticism or 
suggestions for bettering their line of productions, is failing 
to regard his duty to his readers as paramount. The public 
must speedily appraise such an editor and forever after dis- 
count his policies and influence in the community. 

It was some twenty-five years ago that the writer met up 
with a similar proposition in the demands made upon the space 
of a county seat publication for insertion of “ resolutions of 
sympathy ” and “cards of thanks” offered for publication. 
The abuse grew until sometimes, in the case of some prominent 
lodge man or citizen connected with various activities passing 
away, demand was made for more than a column of six-point 
matter attesting the value and bemoaning the loss to society, 
his lodges and municipal organizations of such citizen. Then 
came cards of thanks of all varieties and lengths, until the 
newspaper was a veritable bank of verbal bouquets on many 
such occasions. Added to this was the demand of the local 
theaters for quantities of readers for shows that appeared, 
without thought of running any paid advertising for such shows. 

It was a bold step of the publisher, but after brooding over 
the problem for some time he finally made emphatic announce- 
ment that thereafter the news of deaths of people would be 
published in his paper as such, but that cards of thanks and 
resolutions of condolence would be published only at half the 
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regular advertising rate, with a minimum for cards of thanks 
of fifty cents if the editor wrote the card of thanks, and one 
dollar if the patron wrote it. Lodge and other resolutions would 
be charged at the line rate. 

He went further and advised his readers that thereafter 
neither the editor nor the newspaper would accept any compli- 
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Important Suggestions From Advertising Agency 

At the recent meeting of state press field managers at St. 
Paul, George W. Cushing, of McKinney, Marsh & Cushing, 
advertising agency, Detroit, was present by invitation and 
assisted the field managers in trying to remedy newspaper rela- 
tions with the agencies. A vital suggestion of his was that 
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Suggested Form of Statement to Be Used by Newspapers in Filing Claims With Agencies 


mentary tickets to any show, church festival or entertainment, 
but that such affairs were welcome to the news their enter- 
prise merited, and their advertising in the paper would be 
received at regular rates. If the publisher or his family desired 
to attend they would pay their way, so that they might not feel 
the finger of charity could be pointed at them, and the business 
of the newspaper could be shown on the books. 

The result of this ultimatum was not a crash of business. 
Neither was it a loss of friends. It was a loss of columns of 
space heretofore given in the cases mentioned, but a saving 
of the news columns for matters of more importance to all 
concerned. The show people seemed at first to feel it a burden 
to them to pay for advertising, but they did it. 

Nothing like the present movie business was enjoyed by 
any newspaper in those days in connection with shows, but the 
growth of paid business in the advertising columns has been 
so remarkable that we can not understand how any publisher 
would now enter into controversy with his local movie magnate 
over a matter of “ comps.” Rather is it a matter for concern 
to the showman that the editor should witness some of his best 
productions and give them favorable comment after they have 
appeared, and with that understanding invite him as a guest 
of the house. In some cases we know that preéxhibits of pic- 
tures for the benefit of the showman are put on at odd times 
when the latter invites in some of his friends and the editor in 
order to get their opinions of the films before he rents them, 
and for their commendation of the show as a matter of course 
when it is advertised — if it is to be commended. 

It is to this day a good policy of newspaper business to 
sound the slogan, “Charity for all, but special privileges to 
none,” and to emphasize that the publisher expects less of either 
than anybody else. 


invoices for advertising done by the newspaper should be 
made more clear and should be more promptly and carefully 
rendered. 

Mr. Cushing stated, and presented exhibits to prove, that 
one of the chief difficulties the agencies have in dealing with 
a large number of local daily and weekly newspapers is their 
lack of system and their lack of promptness in handling the 
business and rendering statements for advertising done. In one 
instance he showed where a local daily of considerable size had 
sent in a statement that could not be analyzed or explained in 
their office. It took several letters and a long time to straighten 
out the matter, and cost the agency $1.96 to get correction of 
this one bill—an aggravation that the agency is forced to 
repeat frequently. 

Statements or invoices on which the name of the town and 
the paper are not shown, and other bills that do not state the 
advertising account or name of advertiser, many that do not 
give the month or year of the account, tear sheets without dates 
on them, etc., are frequently received by the agencies. These 
things, he stated, should be corrected, and through the field 
managers in the different states much can be done in this 
direction. 

Mr. Cushing suggested a simple form of statement to be 
used by newspapers in filing their claims with agencies, and 
we are pleased to give the heading of this statement herewith. 
If newspaper publishers will all print for their offices some of 
these statements, in size 814 by 514 inches, and use these 
forms to render their bills to agencies monthly, and then 
enclose tear sheets of their papers with the bills, most of the 
difficulties of the advertising agencies in dealing with the papers 
will be eliminated and more business will come to the news- 
paper publishers. 
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Observations 


SOON THE NEW NATIONAL Press CLUB BUILDING in Wash- 
ington, D. C., will be an accomplished fact. Work has been 
started on the fourteen-story structure that will cost millions 
of dollars, and will be one of the attractions pointed out in 
the national capital for years to come. It is erected by and for 
the great newspapers and news agencies that are represented 
at the capital. It will contain a great theater with a capacity 
of 3,500 seats which has been rented for thirty-five years for 
$7,000,000, and it is expected the rentals and income will pay 
for the building in twenty-five years, after which the income 
will be set aside in a trust fund for the benefit of news writers. 


ONE FACT is often lost sight of in publishing both weekly 
and daily newspapers. That is that circulation may become a 
burden to the business. Those who make circulation their chief 
airn and ambition often secure results at much less than cost 
of the newspaper itself from the press to the subscriber, hence 
little or no profit can be credited from circulation. The adver- 
tising, therefore, must make the profits, and unless the rate 
per line or inch is sufficient to produce profits on the maximum 
circulation the latter is a dead weight that has to be carried. 
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No association or convention has yet, to our knowledge, been 
able to demonstrate or determine what a standard rate per inch 
per thousand of circulation should properly be for different 
classes of newspapers. Some are more valuable than others, 
and some have a field or clientele that is worth twice the 
amount per thousand that some others may be. 


IN ONE OF OUR MID-WESTERN CITIES, where you hear so 
much about the depressed condition of agriculture, a wage 
arrangement has been agreed upon whereby union laborers are 
to be paid from 70 cents to $1.50 per hour. Masons and plas- 
terers will get the higher price and hod carriers will get 90 
cents per hour. With an equipment the minimum in both edu- 
cation and tools, this would seem pretty fair wages in any state. 
And yet we have a lot of newspaper publishers and printers in 
every state, who have expensive equipment to buy and keep 
up, who do not give much attention to the “ per hour” charge 
or profit for their own work, and often charge prices that yield 
much less than a dollar an hour. As with the laborer, it is only 
the productive time that counts for profit. The time when one 
is idle has to be paid for out of funds made while operating. 
There is no guesswork about that. 


Review of Newspapers and “Advertisements 


By J. L. FRAZIER 


T. R. Acuor, Markle, Indiana.— With advertisements predominating on 
the three “‘ inside” pages of the Journal, the effect would be bad if they were 
arranged down the sides of the page rather than as you have pyramided them. 
Don’t worry about these ads. not getting attention; and don’t think just 
because an ad. has other ads. around it that it will not be seen, especially when 
strong and bold like those in the Journal. Think of the readers; it is the readers 
that get the advertisers, that make the advertisers’ space resultful and keep them 
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is worthless if it doesn’t invite reading. Your ad- 
vertising is you. It reflects your mind, your mer- 
chandise. Does it not deserve the best you can 
giveit? Especially when the best costs no more? 
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Effectual distribution of white space and a catchy layout feature this 
advertisement by Nathan Wiesenberg, New York city. 


advertising. The trouble with your June 8 issue is that you should have printed 
six pages instead of four. There is an old rule of good newspaper making to the 
effect that there should be as much reading matter on a page as there are 
advertisements, that is, half and half — and that exclusive of the first page, 
which, of course, should be wholly news matter. The advertising rate should be 
sufficient to permit such a proportion of news matter. The advertisements are 
excellent, although if we were publishing the Journal we wouldn’t use so much 
bold type. The first page is good and the presswork is excellent. 

The Fremont Herald, Fremont, Nebraska.— Makeup and typography on 
your issue for August 5 are excellent, the first page Leing unusually good. The 
halftones are not nearly as well printed as they should be, however, and we 
Suggest that more care be exercised in making them the proper height, and 
Particularly that you do not attempt to print a form on which there are half- 
tones without first changing the tympan. A high cut in the form previously 
Tun packs the tympan down so that matter just type-high in the following 
form quite naturally doesn’t have the necessary “ squeeze.” 

NaTHAN WIESENBERG, New York city—A “classy” layout is the out- 
standing feature of the advertisement for the Publicity Printing Corporation, 
reproduced herewith. It is characterized by an unusually skilful distribution 
of white space. Since, furthermore, the Garamond type face is one of the 
best, the advertisement scores high in all respects. 


ALBERT FRANK AND Company, Chicago.—The series of advertisements for 
the Broadmoor Hotel, Colorado Springs, is an exceptionally good one. You have 
secured considerable attention value in small space without resorting to the 
conventional expedients of heavy borders or bold-face types. One of them 
is reproduced. 

C. E. Stronc, Berea, Kentucky.—Your letterhead is novel and interesting. 
Your handling of the two-page “spread ”’ for Pushin is far and away superior 
to that of the paper published in another city, in which, by the way, there are 
some cuts which were not available for your use. We believe that if you had 
used the cuts you would have made their use count for something. Where the 
other ad. is carelessly whited out, much white space appearing where it does 
no good and little appearing where it could be made to count, as, for instance, 
around the head at the top, your own ad. is excellent in this regard. Where 
widely different type faces are used in the other, even for the main heads in 
large type, the type work in yours is with one exception fine, the exception 
being the condensed italic capitals used for some of the smaller heads in 
the panels. Such arrangement is seldom satisfactory. 








Summer is perfect at 


alll org 





Celebrated 18-hole Golf 
Course, Polo Grounds, 
Roof Garden overlook- 
ing Broadmoor Lake and 
the Rockies, a Mission 
Chapel, Little Theatre, 
enclosed Swimming 
Pool, trout-stocked 
Lake, Motor Cars and 
well-stocked Riding 
Stables. Health Baths. 
Perfect appointments. 
Far-famed cuisine and 
service. 

















O thousand acres—a veritable park sur- 

rounded by the most picturesque ranges of 
the Rockies—belong to this modern, exclusive . 
hostelry known to transcontinental travelers —_enne cf uto Highway. 
as the “Half Way” resort. Here in the famous pi eae ine. gee 
Pikes Peak region the days are 90% sunshine 
and the evenings delightfully cool. Outdoor 
recreation is possible 300 days of the year. 


Seethe Pikes Peak Region 
via Broadmoor - Che: 


THE BROADMOOR + COLORADO SPRINGS 








One of a series of newspaper advertisements by Albert Frank & Co., advertising 
agency, Chicago, illustrating the possibilities of exceptional attention value in 
small space that may result from an interesting breaking up of the copy. 
Heavy borders or bold-face types were not resorted to. 
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Madera News, Madera, Pennsylvania.— Glad to meet you, No. 1, Vol. 1; 
we wish you luck, too, but that seems needless in view of the array of advertis- 
ing that appears in this number. The print is not as even as we like, yet it is 
in no sense bad, the “color”? being good. The lines of some of the news- 
heads having two lines at the top, set drop-line style, are not long enough to 
create a good appearance. Such lines should be about four-fifths as long as the 
column is wide. The division of the word “ community” at the end of the 
first line of the two-column head is bad; in fact, divisions of words in headings 
— in the larger lines of news-heads, at least — should be avoided. Heads should 
be grasped at a glance. The arrangement of the ads. is very good; they are 
simple and as a rule few points are brought out in strong display, which is 
proper. Too often, however, what is known as the “ body ” is composed wholly 
in capitals. That is wrong, first, because blocks of caps. do not look well and 
give the impression of being hard to read, as they are. Body matter in lower 
case, please, display wholly in caps. only on rare occasions, and then for minor 
lines where the size possible is not adequate to provide the degree of contrast 
essential to proper emphasis. Where a line can and should be large, like the 
main line in an ad., it should be in lower case, unless, perchance, it is so short 
as to look bad, when it may be set in caps.— but such conditions are rare. 
Plain rule borders would be better than the decorative ones you employ. We 
believe that if you will closely follow these suggestions you will be more than 
pleased with the results obtained. 


The Beatrice News, Beatrice, Nebraska.—Your first page is a crackerjack, 
though we feel there should be a few heads of larger size in the lower part. 
Presswork is excellent and the advertisements are for the most part good. More 
large and bold type is used than we like, but we would not object to that if 
the body matter were not also set in bold face as it is in many of them. We 
do not believe you bring out too many points in display, as is the usual practice 
of printers who like bold-face display. As a rule, the borders are too strong, 
the six-point rule being quite too thick and black for two-column ads. The 
checkerboard border is also too showy and detracts materially from the type 
matter. If you would adopt three-point plain rule as a standard border, using 
it single on the smaller ads., double on middle-size ads.— say, three-column 
space — and triple on full-page space you would make a vast improvement 
in the appearance of the paper. On a page ad. the thickness of the three rules 
would give sufficient body without appearing too black. Your editorial page is 
distinctive and attractive; so, if you should adopt the suggestions we have made 
regarding borders, you would have one of the best papers we receive, espe- 
cially since you are already pyramiding your ads. 


Wiiit1am M. McComs, Little Rock.— Your Dixie Magazine is a very good 
representative of its class. Although some of the cuts are a little weak and 
gray we consider the fault is due primarily to the photographs, for the offend- 
ing ones are apparently snapshots, and the type matter is evenly printed with 
just about the right amount of ink. Except for the fact that the heads are a 
little crowded and would be helped by more space between lines — also above 
and below them — the text pages are very good, the type being a legible and 
good-looking old style of French extraction. Sometimes where a single cut 
appears on a page it is placed too low. Being centered in the type matter, 
regardless of the running head, the cuts referred to are below the actual center 
of the page as a whole, whereas, to look balanced, they should be slightly 
above center. The advertisements are also good, although, considering the small 
size of the page and the fact that there are few ads. in the paper, we consider 
the main display of all of them should be in one face. You should by all means 
avoid mixing faces in single advertisements. Avoid the frequent use of the 
Cheltenham Bold condensed, which hasn’t the dignity we think is desirable in 
advertisements for such a publication. 

Flushing Evening Journal, Flushing, New York.— News headings on the 
first page of your June 7 issue are among the best we have seen, and they 
are well arranged. The page as a whole is displeasing and uninteresting, too, 
because of the want and display advertisements in the lower part. It is indeed 
discouraging to find advertisements on the first page of a paper published in 
so large a community and especially a paper with pages enough to accommo- 
date all advertisements without any being on the first. The remaining pages of 
the issue are even “ light”? in advertising. Except for the clash between con- 
densed and extended type faces in display the advertisements are satisfactory. 
There is, however, a tendency to set display lines in capitals too frequently. 
The print is somewhat too pale, especially on the cuts, but we presume this 
will be corrected, for the issue announces the installation of a new perfecting 
press. One can not print as well when a page is immediately backed up as 
when one side may be given ample time to dry before backing it up. Another 
thing in favor of ordinary cylinder presses is that the tympan can be changed 
for each run and makeready may be done. However, if your pressmen will 
study the machine you should never need to feel ashamed of your print. 

Frank Hamata, Chicago.— We are glad to reproduce the set-up of the 
Star automobile advertisement, on the layout of which you were awarded first 
place by your class at the Chicago Central College of Commerce, other exam- 
ples from the contest being shown in our August issue. While we are frank to 
admit the ad. in type doesn’t measure up to the standard of your layout, the 
outstanding fault is in the type faces and margins around the inside of the 
border. Following the same strong style of the original, you have improved 
upon it materially, as readers who will turn to page 774 of the August issue 
may see. While you have used large, bold type for the body, the fact that 
you did not scatter it ‘all over the lot,’ as it is in the widely line-spaced 
original, makes the appearance much better, thanks to the introduction 
of white space where it counts. 


C. R. Austin, Charlotte, North Carolina——The advertisement of the 
Mecko stores that you submit is not at all satisfactory. It is too much of a 
jumble of over-large bold type. So little white space outside and inside 
of the border is regrettable, especially in view of the exceedingly large size 
“body ”’ matter, the listed items in eighteen-point bold-face, which makes the 
effect very crowded and displeasing. The fact that there is so much big bold 
display at the bottom is bad from the standpoint of balance and appearance, 
making the display bottom-heavy. The fact that the big display is at the bot- 
tom naturally tends to draw the eye downward, hence away from the articles 
advertised and their interesting prices. Bold-face type has disp!ay merit only 
as a contrast to lighter type, hence when an ad. is set wholly in bold face, as 
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is this one, the only emphasis is that due to contrast in size. In view of the 
very large size of the subordinate matter, therefore, even the large display of 
this ad. doesn’t stand out as it should. Furthermore, don’t disregard the effect 
of white space in providing contrast to make type stand out. Remember, as the 
background is deeper the type must be relatively larger and bolder. In other 
words, for instance, a thirty-six point display line may be more effective than 
a forty-eight point if the former has a good amount of white space around it 
and the latter is crowded or surrounded by other strong features. Again, if our 
display lines are interesting and are in big type the details, or body matter, 
need be only large enough to be read with comfort; in fact, the best ads. are 
those in which there is quite a decided contrast, in size between the body and 
smaller display and the major display features. Such a handling tends to make 
an ad. look lively, too. 

Telephone Register, McMinnville, Oregon. Your paper rates high. The 
print is even and clean, just the right amount of ink being used. The first 
pages of both the issues submitted, July 9 and i6, are interesting in makeup, 
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Star @ Cars 
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The POWER and QUALITY leadership 
of the Star Car---Four and Six cylinder 
types---becomes even more attractive 
when the low first cost, economy of 
upkeep, and long gasoline mileage are 
considered. If you want power try the 
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In the August issue the original of the advertisement reproduced above 

and two other resettings were shown. This one, by Frank Hamata, of 

the Wessel Company, Chicago, holds closer to the original, thereby, in 

the opinion of Mr. Hamata, being expressive of the advertiser’s 

desires. The effect of confusion created by wide spacing of body matter 

in the original, which may be seen by reference’to page 774 of the 
August number, is absent from Mr. Hamata’s ad. 


which is informal, that is, not centered or symmetrical; the heads are quite 
evenly distributed so there are no ‘“ dead spots’ on the page. Advertisements 
are well arranged and displayed and could be improved only by the use of 
more stylish type faces and by the avoidance of a tendency to mix faces in 
single displays. The appearance of the paper would be better, however, if the 
advertisements were systematically arranged according to the pyramid. With 
ads. worked into the corners and along the sides of the page, the reading 
matter is, of course, in an irregular mass and some confusion is bound to be 
experienced by a reader, but this is not so serious. The leading point is that 
with the advertisements arranged in an orderly manner — that is, grouped — 
and with the same arrangement followed on all pages, a paper appears more 
pleasing. What is more, it gives the impression of having much more reading 
matter than when ads. are scattered and the reading matter is therefore also 
scattered. There must be some reason for the pyramid, or else the leading 
papers in the larger cities would not follow that plan. 

F. E. Croteau, Skowhegan, Maine.—The Independent-Reporter for July 22 
is excellent. Although the lines in the headings are a little too crowded, the 
page is nevertheless exceptionally good. The heads, of which there are just 
about the right number — enough to make the page interesting and not so 
many as to make it look cheap and sensational — are arranged in pleasing, 
symmetrical form. While we admire a page made up out-of-center when well 
balanced, too many such pages are not well balanced. In symmetry there is 
certainty. We do not hold to the view some express that a page on which the 
heads are precisely balanced is tiresome, especially since there are bound to 
be some variations within the formal manner of arrangement from issue to 
issue. The ads. are just fair, although the copy of few of those in the issue 
offered opportunity for especially effectual display. If you used plain rules 
instead of the “‘ spotty ” machine borders the appearance of the pages would 
be more pleasing and, what is more, the type matter within the borders would 
come in for greater attention. A border of units presents as many points of 
attraction for the eye as there are units. As one can not comprehend many 
things presented at the same time we should reduce the number of points 
making claim upon the eye as much as possible. 
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“@he Paper Merchant’s Service Department 


By ARTHUR J. PEEL 


¢HE paper merchant’s service department 
has recently been the subject of a num- 
1) ber of articles in a magazine devoted to 
the paper trade; in these articles the opin- 
ions and practices of well known paper 
y merchants have been given and explained. 

For example, the manager of a large Bos- 

ton house states emphatically that his 
service department is for printers only, and that while there 
are many temptations to flirt with the ultimate user of paper, 
the policy of the house is to deal only through printers. On 
the other hand, the Boston manager of a large New York house 
mikes no secret of the fact that he can not afford to lose oppor- 
tunities to deal direct with the ultimate consumer; therefore 
his service department exists to serve not only the printer- 
customer, but anybody else who is open to constructive ideas, 
and who prefers to purchase paper independently of the printer. 
Between these extremes are a host of other paper men who 
work with the printer and the ultimate consumer. 

There are, however, in various centers, rumblings and mur- 
murings heard at typothetae luncheons, voiced by after- 
luncheon speakers, and talked of in the sanctums of the master 
printers, which are just so many straws indicating that printers 
are awake to a possible development of “ servicing” as prac- 
ticed by some of the paper houses, which will deprive them of 
a slice of profit usually considered as one of the sure ones 
among a lot of uncertain things in the printing business. For 
example, in a certain city in the East the editor of a depart- 
ment store house-organ, acting on a suggestion made to her 
by an enterprising young paper salesman, now purchases her 
paper direct and according to her own fancy. The printer pro- 
tested, but what could he do to prevent it? Nothing. Even his 
protest lacked force, because he was afraid of losing the job. 

Another case comes to mind which illustrates another angle 
of this problem. A large buyer of advertising printing was look- 
ing for a new idea. His printer, who had a good service depart- 
ment, worked hard to evolve something that would tickle the 
fancy of his customer. But a paper house service man also got 
busy, and as luck would have it, it was the paper man’s idea 
that hit the mark, and it was not submitted through any printer 
but direct from paper house to customer. To make matters 
more complicated, the idea came from a man who was not 
getting any of the printer’s business. To make a short story 
shorter, the paper house service man passed from the threshold 
to the inner sanctum and landed a big paper order. 

Among a certain class of paper salesmen there is a common 
belief that “the majority of printers are dead from the neck 
up when it comes to creating ideas for their customers,” to 
quote the actual statement made to the writer by a paper 
salesman. Acting on this belief, they hold that some one must 
step into the void and meet a real demand for idea-creating. 
Every fair printer must admit that the advertising literature 
put out by Strathmore, Hammermill and other large American 
paper manufacturers is replete with worth-while ideas and has 
helped many printers to get more and better business. Had 
the quality of advertising put out by individual printing houses 
been anything like that put out by the paper houses, the print- 
ing industry would have earned a reputation for being top- 
notch advertisers. Nevertheless, what is true of the business 
as a whole is not true of all printers throughout the country. 
Every advertising convention furnishes abundant evidence that 
there are some printers who are in the forefront of scientific 
advertising. 





A protest against the attitude of paper salesmen who talk 
with more zeal than discretion has been voiced by Albert W. 
Finlay, president and treasurer of the George H. Ellis Com- 
pany of Boston. Mr. Finlay is well known in the trade, and his 
opinion carries weight not only in New England but through- 
out the entire American printing world. Commenting on the 
articles which have been appearing in the paper trade journal, 
Mr. Finlay says, in part: 

When you stop to consider that thirty per cent of the total cost 
of the average printing job represents paper, it follows inevitably 
that without the printer’s profit on this thirty per cent he will 
not stand behind this independently merchandised stock. Does the 
paper merchant want to do without the printer’s codperation in 
making the paper do the utmost within its field of possibilities? It 
would be well to remember that a paper stands or falls on the 
amount of interest and codperation it gets from the printer. 

Mr. Finlay sums up his argument under four heads: 

First, remember that paper to the printer is a fabricated mate- 
rial that is just one element of manufacture. In other words, paper 
alone depends on what the printer is going to do with it, and the 
more conscientious the effort on the part of the printer, the more 
satisfactory that paper becomes as a part of a piece of printing. 
Second, the service department should remember to serve the 
printer first and last, because the printer is the best excuse for the 
paper merchant’s existence. Third, let the printer and the paper deal- 
er’s service department work in close harmony with the perplexed 
buyer of printing who is looking for advice. This method would 
bring every one closer together and serve the entire group from 
the printer’s customer to the paper manufacturer with every maxi- 
mum advantage. Fourth, I believe that the paper merchant needs 
the printer’s good will. 

In thus expressing himself I am sure that Mr. Finlay is 
voicing the views of the great majority of printers throughout 
the country. But it needs to be added that the organization of 
which Mr. Finlay is president misses nothing in the way of 
opportunity for putting over new ideas or increasing printing 
orders. Moreover, the firm buys paper generously. For these 
reasons Mr. Finlay is entitled to speak for progressive printers 
with thoroughly modern and adequate service departments, 
who are sensitive to the faintest beat of the pulse of their 
customers and prospective customers. 

But there is something to be said for the wide-awake paper 
merchant who wants to play only with his printer-customer 
and who sees an opportunity which the printer can not, or 
will not, see. Unfortunately such cases do exist, and one can 
understand the line of argument which presents itself to the 
paper service man when he decides that if the printer won’t 
exert himself, then the prospect is fair spoil for the paper man. 

But in this problem do we not see a reflection of another 
problem that concerns itself with the advertising printer and 
the advertising agent? In one city known to the writer, two 
printing firms are being boycotted by the advertising agents 
of the city because of alleged poaching. In other cities there 
are printers who make no secret of the fact that they are out 
to handle advertising problems from the creation of an idea to 
the mailing of the concrete manifestation of that idea as 
expressed in folders, booklets, broadsides, and so forth. On the 
other hand, there are printers like Braunworth of Brooklyn, 
who openly deprecates this policy and advertises that he does 
not create advertising ideas but executes them. Incidentally, 
this firm issues a monthly house-organ of such excellence that 
one almost wonders whether it is not making a mistake in not 
undertaking creative work! In Boston enterprising printers 
saw a need and an opportunity for advertising service at a 
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time when the agencies and advertising consultants were either 
conspicuous by their absence or lacked the prestige necessary 
to inspire confidence; it is not to be expected that they will 
calmly give up the field to the agencies now, excepting, of 
course, the placing of space contracts, which is unethical for 
any self-respecting printer. Just in the same way some of the 
paper houses complain that because the printer has not taken 
advantage of opportunities, either because he did not see them 
or hadn’t the organization to meet the demand for idea- 
creating, they have been forced to go after the ultimate con- 
sumer, sell him the idea, and, of course, the paper. I know of 
one printer who gets much trade through the paper house. 
This problem is one that will command increasing attention 
from printers, and there is a danger of both proponents and 
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opponents losing sight of main issues because of the personal 
interests involved. The paper merchants are complaining loudly 
of small profits, small orders, the tremendous loss in the aggre- 
gate, due to printers ordering in broken lots. They tell us that 
every order of ten dollars and less for paper in broken lots 
means a loss to the paper merchant. Cost figures prove this 
to be a fact. On the other hand, the printers are buying close 
because of a fear of carrying stocks of paper which they may 
not be able to dispose of. The paper merchant thinks that the 
printer often does not realize the importance of educating his 
customers to give larger printing orders, and in this I think 
he has reason on his side. The natural tendency of the paper 
merchant is to think in big lots; the tendency of many printers 
is to think in small quantities, and lots of small orders. 


“Ghe Advent of the Layout Man 


By ARTHUR H. Farrow 


\§ ECENT years have brought many changes 
Za in the composing room. Of course, by far 

) the greatest of these was the introduction 
of typesetting machines. This was followed 
by a general change of methods to meet the 
Y new conditions. One of the most signifi- 
cant innovations of the last decade was the 
advent of the layout man. This was largely 
a matter of evolution, and was quite a logical step. The layout 
man is here to stay. Present-day conditions do not permit of 
experimenting and lost motion. Old-time typographers have 
resented this alleged alienation of their rights, and their cry 
has been that they did not want anybody — especially a young 
fellow (as the layout man usually is) — to show them how to 
set type. The younger element has been inclined to take the 
layout man as a matter of course because they realize he makes 
their work easier for them. 

In the past, compositors have wasted much valuable time 
blindly groping for effects they were often incapable of pro- 
ducing. If any attempt at laying out jobs was made, the work 
was usually delegated to the foreman or one of the men in the 
front office. The former, even if he had the ability, was usually 
too busy to do the work properly, while the latter seldom pos- 
sessed the requisite technical knowledge. 

The laying out of jobs is one of the most important proc- 
esses in the modern composing room. Setting a job without a 
layout is like trying to build a house without a plan. Properly 
done, it will not only save much productive time, but will raise 
the general standard of the work to a higher level. 

It is not often that the average compositor makes a good 
layout man. There are so many new things he has to learn 
and so many obsolete ideas he has to discard. A background 
of art appreciation — we might say, an artistic temperament 
— is essential, and this is not acquired without adequate train- 
ing and much conscientious study. While the most successful 
layout men are not actually compositors, they should possess 
at least an elementary knowledge of typesetting and composing- 
room practice. 

The position of layout man is an executive one and its 
incumbent should be located in an office outside the composing 
room. This will obviate the friction that is likely to occur when 
he is in direct touch with the composing-room force. He should 
not be expected to set type part of the time. If there is not 
enough work to keep him fully occupied, he should devote his 
spare time to designing layouts for future needs or to submit to 
prospects. He should also take care of the firm’s advertising. 








The idea of the layout man originated with the advertising 
agencies, who found it difficult to get the results they wanted 
by the old-fashioned method of sending in “ copy ” and leav- 
ing the rest to the mercy of the printer. A customer may have 
visualized a job before turning it in to the printer and when he 
gets the proof it is altogether different from what he expected. 
Then he naturally goes up in the air and calls the printers a 
set of dumb-bells. Had a layout been provided he would have 
got what he wanted, and this would not have happened. 

That no two men have the same idea as to how a job should 
be set is easily seen when one looks over the entries in a typo- 
graphic contest. In the recent advertising typography contest 
conducted by the New York Times there were upward of 500 
entries, and no two of them alike. This gives food for thought. 

Advertising is a science that calls for intensive study and 
application. To place an advertisement in a national medium 
often costs thousands of dollars. It stands to reason that no 
detail which will enhance its effectiveness can be omitted. The 
“copy” and the decorative material must be properly syn- 
chronized if the result aimed at is to be secured. 

Never was there such a variety of decorative material 
available as at the present time. The typefounders and manu- 
facturers of typesetting machine matrices have placed at the 
disposal of printers a bewildering array of intricate designs 
for making borders, initials, head and tail pieces and other 
decorative things. Some of them are interlocking and inter- 
relating and results may be obtained that will approximate 
hand-drawn effects. But if these are to be used intelligently, a 
great deal more than the ordinary method of assembling border 
units is required to be known. The layout man has the time to 
make a study of their possibilities and is able to obtain results 
that the average compositor did not think possible. 

Nowadays layouts are made with almost as much care and 
precision as engineers’ and architects’ blue-prints. With his 
knowledge of drawing, the principles of art, color harmony, 
how to select and arrange type faces, and many other things 
that enter into the making of an attractive piece of typography, 
the layout man can plan and lay out a large or small job that 
can be set with a minimum of effort. The result will be an 
artistic creation and not a nondescript piece of composition. 

While practically all jobs are better handled if a layout is 
provided, it is the larger jobs where the layout is absolutely 
essential. If a regular layout man is not available, it is advisable 
to send the work out to a free-lance typographer. Catalogues 
and brochures must be carefully planned if they are to be eco- 
nomically and successfully set up. 
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By Frank O. SULLIVAN 


Problems pertaining to Offset Lithography will be discussed under this heading with a view to offering practical assistance, and to the widest possible 
dissemination of accurate information regarding the offset process. 


Photolithography and Offset Lithography 


Part XX.—By Frank O. SULLIVAN 


There is a reason for the rapid gain in the popularity of 
offset lithography during the past few years. This method of 
printing is especially adapted to advertising literature, package 
labels, inserts, window displays and many other forms of print- 
ing, not the least of which is stationery, bank checks, etc. This 
popularity is undoubtedly due to the soft effects obtained by 
offset lithography and the continuous rotary motion of the 
press, which greatly increases production. 

In many of the larger lithographing plants abroad there are 
any number of small offset presses in use, the theory being that 


The Columbia Small Offset Press 


any number of small or short runs can be made on presses of 
this character and at a greater percentage of profit than on the 
larger presses. The writer has had many inquiries concerning 
small offset presses; it was in connection with these requests 
that he obtained from the Columbia Overseas Corporation, of 
New York city, the following information about the Columbia 
small offset press: 

This press is built in but one size. The printing surface is 12 by 
20 inches; the largest sheet is 124 by 20% inches; size of plate, 
1534 by 20% by .023 inches. The plate, blanket and impression 
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cylinders are each eleven inches in diameter. The inking system has 
three form rollers, four leather and composition rollers and five 
steel distributors, of which three vibrate. One and one-quarter 
horse-power motor is required. 

Offset printing and lithographing plants need a job press. The 
claim is that the Columbia small offset press will fill this require- 
ment. The principles of operation are the same as on the larger 
standard offset presses. But for short runs of small forms the 
Columbia small offset press is guaranteed to do it more econom- 
ically and at a greater speed. It requires but one operator and is 
capable of producing high-grade single, multi and process color 
work of exceptional quality. 

Sheets are delivered printed side up immediately in front of the 
feeder or operator, permitting inspection of each sheet as it is 
printed. All controls are in easy reach of the operator. The instan- 
taneous trip is operated by foot pedal and a slight touch immedi- 
ately disengages the three cylinders (plate, blanket and impression) 
as well as the damping and inking motions. A short, easy, down- 
ward motion of the pedal reéngages the entire mechanism. 

The Columbia small offset press is designed particularly for 
rapid hand feeding. The feeding table and controls are so arranged 
that an operator, with little practice, can with comparative ease 
readily feed this press at the rate of from 2,000 to 2,500 impres- 
sions per hour. 

An oscillating gripper conveys the sheet from the feeding table 
to the impression cylinder; the grippers on this bar take firm hold 
of the sheet before the drop guides are lifted and do not release it 
until the impression cylinder grippers in turn have taken a firm 
hold of the sheet. This is a patented feature and insures accurate 
register on each impression. 

Automatic feeders can readily be attached to the press, but on 
small runs such devices will show no practical gain. K. & U. Uni- 
versal or Dexter automatic feeders may be had as additional equip- 
ment. Both will feed at the rate of 6,000 impressions per hour; with 
accurate register guaranteed at more than 3,500 impressions. 

The inking system consists of three leather-covered or compo- 
sition form rollers, with four leather-covered or composition and 
five steel auxiliary distributing rollers, three of the latter also hav- 
ing a lateral motion. Ink is fed through a knife blade adjustment 
from the fountain. All adjustments are easily made. The form roll- 
ers may be raised from the plate cylinder independently or in con- 
junction with the trip mechanism. This inking system assures thor- 
ough coverage of the form; any desired effect may be secured. 

A choice of either leather-covered or composition rollers is 
supplied as standard equipment. The principal advantage of the 
latter is that washing up is more quickly accomplished, permitting 
a more rapid change from one color to another. 

The water motion consists of two damping rollers bearing on 
the plate, a brass distributor, a covered ductor roller and a foun- 
tain roller. Pressure of the damping roller is maintained by adjust- 
able spring tension. All rollers of this motion are also adjustable at 
each bearing. All of these adjustments are simple and can be made 
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quickly. This system permits the even damping of the plate. 
The plate, blanket and impression cylinders are easy of access 
and are arranged at a convenient height for supervision. The plate 
clamps on the cylinder permit easy and accurate adjustment. Plate 
changes can be made in a very few minutes. The blanket cylinder 
is accessible for cleaning and dusting when necessary, as well as for 
adjustment and tightening of the blanket. 

The Columbia offset press is built by one of the largest and 
oldest manufacturers of lithographic equipment and offset 
presses in Germany. Materials and workmanship are the best 
obtainable and are fully guaranteed by the manufacturers as 
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Planeta ” Offset Press 








The “ 
well as the Columbia Overseas Corporation. These small 
presses, on account of their compactness, are shipped fully 
assembled and any one mechanically inclined can set them up 
for operation. However, an erector will be furnished, if desired. 

This company also manufactures the “Planeta” offset 
press, which is a one and two color and perfecting rotary off- 
set press. Illustrations are shown of both the Columbia small 
offset press and the “ Planeta.” Careful attention should be 
given the diagram shown of the latter press, its method of 
printing and delivery. 

As the diagram clearly shows, the plate and blanket cylinders of 
this machine are of equal size and are arranged next to one another. 
Over the plate cylinder, which is made to carry two plates, are the 
two inking systems, Over the blanket cylinder is the impression 
cylinder, which is only half the size in diameter of the plate or the 
blanket cylinder. Immediately behind the impression cylinder there 
is a transfer cylinder, which revolves at the same speed as the 
impression cylinder, but in the opposite direction. 

The mode of operation of this is as follows: 

Printing One Color on One Side of the Paper — For this kind 
of work, especially for printing fine grounds and other large sur- 
faces, the plate cylinder carries a plate with the design, and a 
distributing plate of equal size so that the ink rollers are enabled 
to grind the ink another time. The two inking systems can be 
arranged so that two series of inking rollers may be used for 
inking the impression. The feeding of this combined inking system 
can be effected as required by one or both inking fountains. The 
sheet laid on the feedboard is seized by the grippers “A,” printed 
between impression and rubber cylinder and carried to the delivery 
table by the delivery device, with the printed side upward. 

Printing Two-Color Work on the Same Side of the Paper — 
A sheet is removed from the feedboard by the impression cylinder 
grippers “A” and receives an impression during the first revolu- 
tion and a second impression during the second revolution of the 
impression cylinder. The sheet is held by the impression cylinder 
grippers “A” and is not released until both impressions are com- 
pleted; accurate register is thereby assured. During the second 
revolution, the grippers “ A” on the impression cylinder meet the 
grippers “ B” on the transfer cylinder. The printed sheet is there- 
upon released by the grippers “A” while grippers “B” seize the 
sheet and carry it around the transfer cylinder. Meanwhile the next 
sheet has been laid on the feedboard. This in its turn is taken by 
grippers “A” and duly receives an impression during the next 
revolution of the impression cylinder. The transfer cylinder, revolv- 
ing at the same speed as the impression cylinder, but in the oppo- 
site direction, simultaneously makes a complete revolution with 
the fully printed sheet, The grippers “ B” of the transfer cylinder 
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accordingly meet the impression cylinder grippers “ A” again, and 
thereupon release the fully printed sheet, which is then seized by 
the supplementary grippers “C” and carried by the impression 
cylinder up to the front delivery apparatus, which deposits it — 
printed side up on the delivery table. On the subsequent revolution 
of the impression cylinder the second sheet, which is still being held 
by grippers “A,” receives its second impression and is then trans- 
ferred to the transfer cylinder. 

Printing Both Sides of the Sheet.—The machine can be altered 
from a two-color into a perfecting machine by a single adjustment 
— the removal of a stud — which has the effect of changing the 
timing of the grippers and also of cutting out the action of the 
transfer cylinder with its grippers “C.” In this case the plate 











Diagram Showing Cylinder Arrangement on “‘ Planeta’’ Offset Press 
cylinder does not carry two positive plates, but one plate with the 
design transferred positive and one negative. During the first revo- 
lution of the impression cylinder the inked negative plate transfers 
its design on the blanket cylinder, producing, therefore, a positive 
design on the blanket. This blanket, when coming into contact 
with the impression cylinder — also furnished with a rubber blan- 
ket — reproduces a design on the impression cylinder blanket which 
is again negative. Simultaneously the positive plate has transferred 
its design onto the other blanket. The impression cylinder with its 
grippers “A” then takes a sheet from the feedboard and holds it 
for one complete revolution, during which it is simultaneously 
printed back and front by the impression cylinder blanket and the 
negative blanket. On completion of these impressions the grippers 
“A” carry the sheet up to the delivery apparatus. There is, there- 
fore, no necessity for utilizing the transfer cylinder when perfect- 
ing. It should be noted that perfecting work as described above 
can be done in two different colors. 

Printing a Single Color on One Side of the Paper— One or two 
adjustments also enable the machine to be used as a single color 
machine. 

The speed of this machine is approximately 5,000 impres- 
sions per hour, and as both sides of the paper can be printed 
simultaneously, it is particularly suitable for producing illus- 
trated periodicals in large numbers. It is also an excellent 
machine for the production of multicolor wrappers, posters, etc. 


cAtlanta Printers Seek Advice on Lithography 


Mr. Foote, the son of the president of Foote & Davies, 
Atlanta, Georgia, Mr. Webb, of the same company, and Mr. 
Carter, of the Sloane Paper Company, were a trio who recently 
visited New York city in search of information on lithographic 
matters. I had the pleasure of taking them through a number 
of plants and showing them some of the new things that were 
appearing on the market. The Foote & Davies plant is the 
largest one in the South. It has a battery of five offset presses, 
to say nothing of a large printing department operating both 
cylinder and platen presses. Its product is high-grade booklets, 
catalogues, labels, stationery, etc. The building which houses 
the plant is one story, of the saw-tooth construction, and covers 
considerable ground. The plant is a model in its layout. There 
is no lost motion nor steps to be retraced from the time the 
order is taken in the front office until the finished job reaches 
the shipping department. 
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Gourse in Lithography to Be Started 


¢VERY lithographer, in or near New York 

city, should be vitally interested in what 

) the Lithographic Technical Foundation is 

inaugurating at the New York University 

for the benefit of the entire lithographing 

) industry. If you have a young man or 

young men in your employ whom you 

would like to develop, here is your oppor- 

tunity; or, if you would like to employ one or more young col- 

lege students for the purpose of developing them as future 

executives in your business, this plan of the Lithographic Tech- 

nical Foundation works either way. This method of codperative 

education is going to be of lasting benefit to the trade and is 

but a prelude to what is going to happen in every lithographic 

center in the country. It merits and is worthy of the whole- 

hearted backing of every member of the lithographing indus- 

try. It was for just this kind of work that seven hundred and 

fifty thousand dollars was subscribed by lithographers and 

members of the, allied trades last year. It should be made a 

million dollars, because it is going to be used wisely and well, 

and every lithographer should be proud of the knowledge that 

he is a subscriber to the greatest educational movement ever 

attempted in the graphic arts field. The following is an outline 

of the kind of constructive work that will be carried on at the 

New York University. Any further information will be gladly 

supplied by L. S. Hawkins, managing director, 33 West Forty- 
second street, New York city. 

ee aes 


Arrangements have been completed with the New York 
University School of Commerce, Washington square, New 
York city, for a codperative course open to prospective execu- 
tives in the lithographic industry. Subject to the general regu- 
lations governing all classes in the School of Commerce, the 
course will be conducted and administered as here outlined. 

General Conditions.—The course will consist of class work 
in regular college classes and practical work in the litho- 
graphic establishment in which the learner is employed. In the 
first year of the course there is a seminar class in the depart- 
ment of management open only to students who are in the 
lithographic course. The work of this seminar is described later. 
Other special classes will be added as the course develops. All 
class work will come during the evening hours, thus giving 
opportunity to students for full-time employment during the 
day. In order that the work of the course, particularly that of 
the special seminar classes, may be conducted with greatest 
advantage to all concerned, it is expected that students will be 
employed in the plants during their first year as follows: 

Photo and art (litho): At least four months prior to Feb- 
ruary 1, 1927, with opportunity to observe and become familiar 
with as many of the following processes as possible: Crayon, 
stipple, engraving, processing, proving, halftone, color separa- 
tion, machine operation. 

Transfer: Two weeks to a month (February). 

Press: Two to three months (March-April). 

Finishing: Two weeks to a month (May). 

Estimating and cost accounting: Two to three months 
(June-August). 

After much conference and consultation the above plan has 
been worked out as a standard. In very few plants will there 
be an opportunity for the learner to come into actual contact 
with all of the various processes. An attempt will be made in 
the seminar class to guide the observation and the study of 
these processes. 

Classification of Students—Three classes of students will 
be admitted: (1) Regular students. All students who have sub- 


mitted credentials that satisfy the fifteen-unit scholastic admis- 
sion requirements. (2) Special students. Those who do not meet 
the fifteen-unit scholastic admission requirements but who are 
over twenty-one years of age and regularly employed in a litho- 
graphic plant and can satisfy the instructor that they are able 
to successfully carry on the course. (3) Part-time students. 
Those who desire to carry only a portion of the assigned 
work of the regular course. In any case, however, such students 
must take the seminar and at least one other university sub- 
ject from among those required in the lithographic course. 

Degrees and Certificates—The completion of the course 
outlined below for the lithographic industry leads to the receipt 
of a certificate in management in lithography. By extending the 
range of study, in accordance with the general regulations of 
the School of Commerce, all of this work may be credited 
toward either a bachelor of commercial science degree or a 
bachelor of science degree. 


FIRST YEAR 
Economy, 1: Political economy 
Economy, 2: Practical economic problems 
Business English, 11-12: Business English 
Marketing, 1-2: Markets and marketing methods 
Accounting, 1-2: Principles of accounting 
Management: Seminar management in lithography 


Points 


SECOND YEAR 
General, 29-30: Introduction to art 
Marketing, 11-12: Essentials of advertising 
Economy, 11-12: Statistical methods and application 
Management, 1-2: Industrial organization and management.... 4 
THIRD YEAR 
Marketing, 19: Layouts. 
Marketing, 20: Visualization 
Accounting, 5-6: Cost accounting 
Economy, 19-20: Advanced business statistics 
Law, 1: Contracts; formation of agencies and employments.... 2 
Law, 2: Results of agencies and employments; sales and dealings 
in personal property 
FOURTH YEAR 
Marketing, 37-38: Direct advertising (advanced) 
Business and Finance, 1-2: Business finance 
Management, 21-22: Personnel administration 
General, 21-22: General psychology 
Schedules for the First Year Group (1926-1927): Tuesday 
evening: Accounting 1-2, 6 to 8; Markets 1-2, 8 to 10. Thurs- 
day evening: Business English 11-12, 6 to 8; Economics 1-2, 
8 to 10. Monday evening: Seminar litho management, 6 to 8. 
Tuition fees for the first year of this course are $170 for 
regular or special students. 
Part-time students pay on the basis of $8.50 per point. 


It’s a Pleasure to Dine With Gugler 


In all my travels nothing gives me more pleasure than to 
sit down to luncheon with O. B. Gugler, the president of that 
big lithographing plant in Milwaukee. It is an intellectual treat 
to get him started on some subject, either lithographic or other- 
wise, and then just sit back and listen to his discourse. Some- 
times he gets away over my head and I have to send out an 
S OS, especially when he talks on psychology, mental analysis 
and a dozen other kindred subjects. Just the same I never 
attend one of those lunches that I do not come away benefited. 
A man who can guide the destinies of a big plant like the Gugler 
plant, run a stock farm, breed the finest kind of animals and 
still have time to delve into and analyze deep subjects, as he 
does, must have a pretty active mind. 














¢ HE first photographic process was devel- 
oped from the discovery that asphaltum is 
made insoluble in certain solvents when 
exposed to sunlight for a sufficient time. 
Asphaltum is still used as a photographic 
medium to a limited extent in the graphic 
arts. It is a printing-out process and its use 
is limited chiefly because the time required 
to make a print is relatively long. The method of development 
is simply a removal of the unreacted portions of the image by 
a solvent. 

The later silver process which is susceptible of development 
by a reduction of the silver salt upon the light-struck silver 
halid grains, which compose the invisible latent image, has 
more or less overshadowed the older asphaltum process largely 
because of the incomparably shorter exposures required. Never- 
theless the growth of the graphic arts has been dependent in a 
large measure upon the knowledge that asphaltum is light- 
sensitive and more particularly that glue and albumen, among 
other colloidal substances, may be made quite sensitive to light 
by the addition of dichromates. The unreacted portions of the 
latter aqueous colloids may be removed by the solvent action 
of water, leaving the insoluble portion to act as a resist. This 
property is utilized in various ways in lithography, relief print- 
ing and in photogravure with remarkable success. Although 
these aqueous colloids have been known and used for years, no 
notable improvement has been made in their properties, nor is 
any advance in this direction probable. 

With the special problem of decorating watch cases by 
photoetching, the writer in 1920 attempted to make use of the 
then known methods of photoengraving, but something better 
was needed to make a really commercial process. The require- 
ments were primarily a light-sensitive coating which would be 
very resistant to the chemical action of the etching reagents 
necessary to etch gold alloys, one which would adhere to pol- 
ished surfaces, preferably one which did not need to be heated, 
and one which could be printed in a reasonable time by pro- 
jection of the image upon the curved surface to be etched. 

A more suitable substance, as far as its resistant properties 
were concerned, appeared to be an oil varnish. Attempts to 
sensitize it to light resulted in the discovery that some iodin 
compound served the purpose admirably. The result was that 
a photographic etching medium was evolved which is much 
more rapid than glue or albumen. 

Following such a fascinating line of research led the writer 
to suspect that other non-aqueous colloids than the natural 
resins, including asphaltum, might be light-sensitive. The field 
of synthetic resins appeared to be a promising one for several 
reasons, among which their excellent resistance to chemical 
attack, their cheapness and the possibility of controlling the 
manufacturing process to produce uniform results seemed 
important. 

The surprising thing discovered was not that a single syn- 
thetic resin was found which is light-sensitive, but that one 
has not been found that is not sufficiently sensitive to light to 
make it a promising prospect to one in search of new photo- 
graphic media of a type suitable for photoetching, that is, one 
in which the development consists of the removal of the unre- 
acted portions of the image so as to bare the metal to the 
etching reagent. 

The research thus loomed as a bewildering one, for to 
explore the whole field of non-aqueous colloids and particularly 
the artificial resins was a surprisingly large task, albeit an inter- 
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esting one. Some of these resins are quite sensitive without 
accelerators, and others are relatively insensitive but may be 
markedly speeded up by the use of suitable sensitizers. Com- 
pounds which liberate iodin under the action of light are the 
most effective accelerators so far discovered. 

Through the courtesy of a number of lithographers, a large 
amount of experimental work has been carried on in their 
shops and in the Wadsworth Watch Case Company’s research 
laboratory to determine what applications might be made of 
these discoveries. Neokol is the trade name which has been 
given to the particular resin which has thus far been found to 
be most suitable for application to lithography. 

Neokol prints detail with marvelous perfection and is not 
so much affected by overprinting as albumen or glue. It will 
keep indefinitely, and coated metal or glass plates may be 
printed and developed months after coating, or may be devel- 
oped long after printing. Petroleum naphtha can be used as 
a developer, but turpentine and various vegetable oils and fatty 
acids such as oleic or mixtures of these with the naphtha are 
useful in various ways. Benzol is a solvent for both the printed 
and the unprinted portions of the image, and therefore too 
powerful to use as a developer. The time of printing is com- 
parable to that of glue and albumen. 

Successful continuous tone litho plates have been produced 
from continuous tone negatives by utilizing the grain of the 
plate to break up the image in accordance with the tones of 
the original. Reticulated images on smooth glass and other sur- 
faces without the use of a screen are also among the possible 
uses of this new photographic medium. 

An important and immediate application is that of negative- 
making for step-and-repeat lithographic platemaking machines. 
Halftone dots are not only perfectly reproduced but may be 
reduced by staging and by local development, permitting color 
correction for lithographic work with greater perfection than 
has been possible before. 

Naturally these new materials possess different properties 
from those in general use; present methods will have to be 
modified somewhat to adapt them to specific purposes. One can 
not safely predict the future effect of these innovations in 
improving present methods of graphic reproduction, but with 
a whole new field opened up by these basic discoveries which 
will require time and research work to fully develop, it would 
be contrary to the usual course of events if marked improve- 
ments were not forthcoming. 

The F. Wesel Manufacturing Company has shown an excep- 
tional appreciation of the present and future possibilities of 
these discoveries and is preparing to manufacture and market 
these products under an exclusive license, and to carry on fur- 
ther experimental work under the supervision of Ellis Bassist, 
photo-litho engineer, to adapt them to meet the practical prob- 
lems of the various branches of the printing business in which 
photography is playing a vastly increasing part. 

The officials of the Wadsworth Watch Case Company 
deserve credit for an unusual degree of courage and vision in 
backing research work to limits rather. far removed from imme- 
diate applications to their own line of business. 

A considerable number of patents have recently been issued 
and some of the products are in daily use for negative making 
in a number of lithographic shops. Other uses are sure to be 
discovered as practical workers become more familiar with the 
properties of Neokol, and the great amount of interest shown 
in various quarters indicates that a widespread application of 
these inventions will assuredly follow. 
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Limitations of the Photomechanical Process 


By A. R. Carnie 
Vice-President, New York Group Litho Company, Incorporated 


NY: E hear much about the possibilities of photo 

Ik¥z processwork for the lithographer, but very 

iS) little about its limitations. We could come 

to the conclusion very easily, after hearing 

some exponent of the photo process extol- 

ling the virtues of his method, that the 

possibilities are unlimited. The fact of the 

matter is that it has many limitations, and 

we can well afford to make a study of the limits as well as the 
possibilities of any photo method. 

We can always afford to be lenient in our criticism of an 
inventor, as he explains the virtues of his invention. He has 
slept, eaten, walked, run, cried and laughed with his pet so 
long that he actually believes all his wild dreams are true and 
consequently tries to make others believe what he himself 
believes. All credit to him! If he didn’t have unbounded en- 
thusiasm he never would have even the germ of’a good idea. 

However, we are dealing here with the making of process 
plates for lithographers, and we will stick to our subject. Large 
plates have been one of the bugaboos of our trade. Let us 
remember that lithography has been used for the production 
of large “@olorwork, and that our old-fashioned crayon artists 
are fast passing out and few are being trained to take their 
place — that is, commercial artists. Posterwork is holding its 
own, but we are talking of large commercial work, such as 
window displays or high-class colorwork about 30 by 40 inches 
in size. 

As the artist who used to produce this work is passing out 
we are turning our attention to other ways of producing it, and 
naturally we turn to the camera for a solution. Let us see if 
we are limited here. According to some exponents, we are not; 
according to practical experience, we are. 

If the making of large negatives were solely a matter of 
mechanical equipment, our problem would be an easy one. We 
could get any camera manufacturer to make, say, a forty-six- 
inch square camera, and we could get the screen manufacturers 
to rule a halftone screen for it. We could work out the illumi- 
nation problem. There is not a thing concerning the camera 
that could not be worked out satisfactorily, and it has been 
done; but the making of forty-six-inch negatives is another 
matter. Here we run up against the human element and its 
limitations. Let us say we are wonderfully equipped to make 
mammoth negatives. The camera has been set up, everything 
is in its place, and we send for a first-class photographer, a man 
with long experience, one we know by reputation as being capa- 
ble. He comes in for work, and we find when we greet him a 
frail man five feet three inches in height. You say, what differ- 
ence does his height make? Well, when we see him trying to 
juggle a piece of 46 by 46 by % inch plate glass, we soon find 
out that the physical capacity of a man plays quite an impor- 
tant part. This capable little man won’t do; let’s find a Hercules 
with the same ability, and we will say we do. 

He has the physical strength to juggle his glass, and we 
watch him coat —collodion emulsion or wet plate collodion, 
you can take your choice. As he takes his coating bottle in his 
hand, let us remember the solution therein is made up largely 
of ether and alcohol, something that evaporates very quickly. 
He pours on a sufficient amount, rocks his plate on a turntable 
and begins to drain off the excess amount; rocks it back and 
forth to avoid streaks and unevenness. The area is so large — 
and he must wait until the draining corner is set —that he 
finds the corner opposite the draining corner is already dry, 
making the plate unfit for use. So we find, after we have spent 


thousands of dollars for this wonderful equipment, that the 
human element, coupled with other things, has actually placed 
a limitation on this particular operation. 

For the sake of argument let us say we have succeeded in 
coating and sensitizing a large piece of glass for a fine halftone, 
one of six colors. When we come to finishing this negative in 
the sink, again a task is before us. The negative must be inten- 
sified and cut. We wish it were possible to make the negative 
without this manipulation — in other words, expose, develop. 
intensify, then let it ride — but there is not a halftone pho- 
tographer in the country but knows the value of sink finishing. 
Many a negative is saved every hour of the day by skilful 
manipulation of chemicals, especially the cyanid bottle. 

After our negative is ready for this sink work, we want to 
reduce it evenly all over. To take this heavy piece of glass, put 
it on a turntable and then throw-cutting solution over this large 
surface is impossible. Please remember, we’re speaking of half- 
tone work, not line. We can go much further with line work 
than we can with halftone. If we want to handle this halftone 
negative successfully, we must be able to do our work on it 
with the same ease and certainty as we would on one 14 by 17 
inches. We believe a negative no more than about 30 by 38 
inches is the limit as an everyday production proposition. Some 
one may suggest paper negatives. They, too, have their limita- 
tions, not the least being registration. Again some one suggests 
projection, and herein lies our solution for mammoth work. 

By projection we mean enlarging up from a small negative 
directly on the lithographic metal. This method has wonderful 
possibilities not yet perfected. We must throw up from a small 
negative, and the exposures are necessarily long. But anyway, 
the results are so satisfactory that the development should 
be watched and encouraged. Mammoth cameras have been 
built, and probably are being built now; but what we want to 
find out is what is a sensible size, and how we can prevent 
money from being wasted by lithographers who are endeavor- 
ing to keep up with the demand placed on them by the passing 
away of the old line of work. 

The camera in lithography is one of our most important 
tools, but we can well afford to spend time and thought in a 
boiling process, to boil away the bunk and find out its limita- 
tions as well as its possibilities. 


Many Plants Operating Day and Night 


In several sections of the country where I have been 
lately I have run into two and three press plants that were 
operating day and night shifts. That speaks rather well of busi- 
ness in the lithographing field. The most recent plant that I 
have visited is that of the Tudor Press in Boston, which is 
operating day and night. Ralph Wilbur, the president of this 
company, is an enthusiast on offset lithography and is con- 
stantly gathering all the information possible on processes and 
methods. You who have seen the recent insert of the Harris 
Automatic Press Company, headed “ Feel These Offset Blan- 
kets,” will be interested in knowing that this is a product of 
the Tudor Press. Recently this company issued a booklet, in 
black and white, entitled ‘“ Lodge Notices.” This booklet con- 
tains reproductions of the various designs used by some nine 
Masonic lodges in Massachusetts. They are remarkably well 
done; the booklet has not only created much favorable com- 
ment, but has also been the means of creating a lot of new 
business. 
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GREAT BRITAIN 


Tue Earl of Dunraven, chairman of the 
Lanston Monotype Company, Limited, died 
June 14 in London. 

As FROM May 1, wrapping paper is sub- 
ject to a duty of 1624 per cent ad valorem 
when imported into England. 

Accorpinc to a recently published list, 
the Federation of Master Process Engravers 
has 115 firms as members, 65 in London 
and 50 in the provinces. 

SEVENTY-FIVE journalistic students from 
the United States, landing at Glasgow, have 
been touring Scotland and England, visiting 
newspaper offices, after which they pro- 
ceeded to the Continent. 

AFTER seventy-one years of continuous 
service, J. R. Senior, foreman-compositor 
on the Huddersfield Examiner, retired re- 
cently. He is now eighty-six years old. He 
was choirmaster at a local church for half a 
century. 

Tue Swindon Corporation, having cut off 
power supply to the publishers of the Eve- 
ning Advertiser, the North Wilts Herald and 
the Swindon Weekly Advertiser during the 
coal strike, the publishers coupled their two- 
roll rotary press to a Ford car engine and 
thus maintained publication. 


ApotpH Tuck, head of the world-famous 
art publishing house of Raphael Tuck & 
Sons, died July 3, at the age of seventy-two. 
His name is linked specially with the pic- 
ture post card, and to him belongs the chief 
credit for pushing forward the Christmas 
card habit into general popularity. In 1910 
he was created a baronet. 

E. G. Arnotp, head of E. J. Arnold & 
Sons, printers, at Leeds, who has for five 
years acted as pro-chancellor of the Univer- 
sity of Leeds, has relinquished this position 
on account of advancing age. He has been 
most active in promoting the movement to 
raise a £500,000 fund for extensions to the 
university. He was lord-mayor of Leeds in 
1916-17 and president of the Federation of 
Master Printers in 1916-18. 


GERMANY 

THE printing office connected with the 
orphan asylum at Halle a. d. Saale is now 
225 years old. 

On THE occasion of Liibeck’s celebration 
of its seven hundredth year as a free city, 
there was held a German-Nordic press con- 
ference on June 7 and 8, which was at- 
tended by twenty-six Danish, one Finnish, 
one Esthonian, one Lettish and sixty Ger- 
man representatives. After the conference 





By Our SPECIAL CORRESPONDENT 


most of the attendants took a ship trip to 
Copenhagen and Stockholm, where local 
press associations entertained them. 

For THE first time a German newspaper 
is published in Paris, a weekly called 
Pariser Fremdenblatt. It is a private under- 
taking, and avoids all political propaganda. 

Tue German Typographical Union is now 
sixty years old and has 80,000 members. It 
now has its own building in Berlin, in 
which, besides its offices, it has rooms for 
exhibitions of graphic work. 

Tue distribution of handbills by throw- 
ing them from aircraft is subject to police 
regulations in Prussia, to avoid its becoming 
a nuisance and preclude the circulation of 
unlawful propaganda. 

A BapeN printers’ celebration was held 
July 24 and 25 at Karlsruhe. In connection 
with this was celebrated the fortieth anni- 
versary of the organization of the press- 
men’s union of Karlsruhe and vicinity. 

An EnciisoH book trades commission, 
under the leadership of Stanley Unwin, re- 
cently paid a visit to Leipsic to inspect the 
book trade concerns and libraries. 


ITALY 


As 1n Germany and France, the founders 
here have adopted the Didot point — of 
which 2,660 equal 1 meter. The bodies have 
the names listed here with the sizes in 
points: 3, occhio di mosca, or milanina; 
4, diamante; 5, parigina, or parmigianina; 
6, nonpariglia; 7, mignione; 8, testino; 9, 
garamonino; 10, garamone, or garamonda; 
11, filosofia; 12, lettura; 14, silvio; 15, 
soprasilvio; 16, testo; 18, parangone; 20, 
ascendonica; 24, palestina; 28, canoncino; 
30, sopra canoncino; 32, canone; and some 
of the larger sizes are called corale, ducale, 
reale, imperiale, papale. 

FRANCE 

Tue Cri de Paris makes a sharp protest 
against the practice of some business con- 
cerns, who, taking fine old bindings, after 
removing the written or printed contents, 
use them as covers for cigar or confection 
boxes. Such catering to the cultureless can 
hardly be beaten in the line of irreverence. 


IRELAND 
Tue Irish Printer, in commenting on 
what THE INLAND PRINTER said editorially 
about teaching of apprentices, adds: “ We 
know of one young man in a city printing 
office, just finished with his apprenticeship, 
who spent five years out of the seven cor- 
recting galleys of monotype matter.” 









BELGIUM 


Tue fiftieth anniversary of the opening 
of the Plantin-Moretus typographical mu- 
seum at Antwerp was recently celebrated. 
It proved to be a most interesting event. 
Work of the Antwerp printers during the 
sixteenth and seventeenth centuries was ex- 
hibited, as was also a collection of 176 Bibles 
(in Hebraic, Syriac, Latin, Greek, French 
and Flemish) produced by famous printers. 


HOLLAND 

THE typographical union of the Nether- 
lands in June celebrated its sixtieth year of 
existence. Starting with 1,430 members in 
1866 it now has 9,400. It publish®& a weekly 
organ, the Grafisch Weekblad. In addition 
to this union, the printing trade workers 
have a Christian and a Catholic union, 
which between them have 6,200 members. 


IN THE ARCTICS 


TuHat the Esquimaux have a newspaper 
is reported by Graphicus, which says that 
Captain Bernier describes this remarkable 
publication, which, instead of being printed 
in the usual way, is produced by stitching 
the letters with thread on a thin sheet of 
sealskin. It is gotten up by Esquimau in- 
tellectuals, who publish only one copy, 
which is passed from one person to another 
and read with keen interest. 


_ CHINA 
In a portion of the winter palace, appor- 
tioned for such use by the government, will 
be located a national library, for which a 
Chinese-American endowment fund has 
been created, It will have a committee of 
direction, consisting of five Americans and 
ten Chinamen. The library will contain Chi- 
nese books and books in foreign languages. 
As a start the government has donated its 
collection of works from the former royal 
library. It is intended to institute six other 
libraries in various parts of the country. 


AUSTRIA 

From July 31 to August 15 a German 
book art exposition was held at Salzburg. 
It included bookbinding done in Austria 
and Germany. 

By way of celebrating the seventieth 
birthday of Rudolf Larisch, the eminent 
designer of type faces and promoter of art 
typography, the Museum of Art and Indus- 
try at Vienna put on special display an in- 
ternational collection of artistic lettering, 
among which was also noteworthy the work 
of F. H. Ehmcke, Julius Klinger, G. Te 
Winkel and Walter Kach, contemporaries 
of Larisch. 
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By EvuGENE St. JOHN 


The assistance of pressmen is desired in the solution of the problems of the pressroom in an endeavor to reduce the various processes to an exact science. 
Replies to inquiries will be made by mail only when accompanied by stamped self-addressed envelope. 


Printing on Steel and Tin Decorating 

A Massachusetts printer writes: “Can you tell me of a 
good process for printing on steel on a job press? I am now 
doing it with a rubber form and using black and colors. Can 
you tell me of any varnish or solution which will make the ink 
stick to the steel? If you can, I would like to have you tell me 
how tooth paste tubes and tobacco cans are printed.” 

Answer.— Halftone ink especially made for use on platen 
presses is used to print on steel from rubber forms on platen 
presses and if an ounce of paste drier to the pound of ink 
is added and the impression exposed to the heat of a drying 
room for a day or two it will hold fairly well if not later 
exposed to friction or the elements. Printing on metal which 
must withstand the elements and friction for a long while is 
done from rubber on cylinder presses with special inks of the 
highest durability. In Coshocton and Massillon, Ohio, where 
this industry is centered, the process is termed “ gum printing.” 
After printing, the metal sheets are coated with baking copal 
varnish and baked at 150°. The printing on tin in the form 
of tooth paste tubes and tobacco cans is known as tin deco- 
rating and is the oldest branch of offset lithography. The form 
is put on a zinc plate in the positive. (In this field the form is 
termed the “work.”) The work is printed lithographically 
onto a rubber blanket in the negative and from the rubber 
blanket the impression is transferred in the positive to the sheet 
of tin. The first step in much tin decorating is to print a ground 
of white on the tin, upon which the successive colors are 
printed. After printing is finished the tin is varnished and 
baked. From the brief outlines of “ gum printing ” and “ tin 
decorating ” you may note that varnishing and baking fix and 
hold the inks on the metal. You may make use of the same 
means to fix your ink on steel. 


Fine Type in White Ink on Green Cover Paper 

A West Virginia printer writes: “ I herewith enclose sample 
of job of printing that I have come in contact with. It is a 
little out of the ordinary for this line of work, as it is to be 
printed on stock called Telephone cover and is supposed to 
be waterproof. You will please note that the enclosed sample 
has not been made ready, as it is merely a test sheet. I saw 
that it would never do, as you can readily see that the ink 
will very easily rub off. This sheet I am sending you has been 
printed now nearly a week. I would like you to tell me if I 
could satisfactorily print this job in white ink and just what 
method to use. I have used all my energy as far as I have gone. 
This grade and finish take black ink fine, but after sending a 
sample of the paper to the ink manufacturer the results were 
about the same.” 

Answer— While not impossible, it is not practicable to 
print fine type in white ink on green cover paper. In order to 
get a legible print, two or three impressions in best cover white 
are necessary and then the trouble of holding register is 


encountered. It is easy to make cover white dry so it will not 
rub off by adding an ounce of the best paste drier to the pound 
of ink for use on this cover paper. The line in twelve-point 
copperplate gothic shows up well, but the fine type is read with 
considerable effort. The color combination of white ink on 
green paper on a form of fine type is an unhappy one. If for 
some reason the color scheme of white and green must be 
maintained with the type white, the practicable way to get it 
would be to have a reverse zinc line plate made from this form 
and print the plate on white cover paper with green ink. Two 
impressions would again be necessary to match the green of 
this cover and the edges should be bled after printing. Either 
method is costly. Why not suggest printing the form in green 
ink on white cover paper? 


“Ghost” in Halftone Print 


From India: “TI enclose separately a halftone print (two 
copies) done on our platen. After every three or four impres- 
sions a dark halo formed on the background. All possible care 
was taken to make ready the block. There was no overlaying 
done. The packing was two sheets of cardboard and one stout 
manila was used over them. This was previously wetted before 
putting on the platen. We always wet the tympan sheet because 
when it dries it becomes exceedingly smooth and hard and taut. 
After printing a couple of thousand, this dark halo disappeared 
altogether. How did it come? It is still a mystery.” 

Answer.—The “ ghost ” or transfer from the form roller to 
the plate is quite common when no vibrators are used on the 
form rollers. A change in the humidity of the atmosphere some- 
times changes the circumference of the form rollers and with 
an increased feed of ink the ghost may disappear without a 
vibrator. Drawsheets of oiled manila are smooth, hard and taut 
and need not be wet before using. Suggest that you introduce 
the oiled manila drawsheet into India. Results will be better, 
with a great saving of time. 


Two-Color Printing 

A North Carolina pressman writes: “ Will you kindly 
advise as to the practicability and possible results in running 
a small folder similar to the one enclosed, the halftones in 
orange and the same cuts overprinting in black with the type 
and rest of the form? Form to be run on fast cylinder press, 
50,000 impressions. An absolute register must obtain through- 
out the job.” 

Answer.—The press is adapted to this job. Print the black 
form first with halftone black. Print transparent orange over 
the black before it is bone dry. You should have a heater on 
the press and remove the sheets from the delivery in small 
lifts and rack them to avoid possible offset and sticking 
together of the sheets. Submit proofs and paper to the ink- 
maker and state your problem so that he may furnish the 
proper inks. 
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Printing on Gum—Securing Plate to Hot Plate 

A Canadian printer writes: ‘“‘ Would you be so good as to 
advise me on a problem I came in contact with, and on 
which I was unable to make a satisfactory job? This job was 
run on a 12 by 18 platen with vibrator; a stiff red ink was 
used which was reduced until it stopped picking, then quite 
a quantity of Japan drier was added to make it dry on top of 
the glue. I first made ready as for bond paper, but found the 
ink mottled, so I lessened the impression, which helped some, 
but not sufficiently to make the class of job desired. Could you 
also advise me as to a suitable way of making beveled copper 
plates (used for paneling) adhere to a hot plate? As a manu- 
facturer of Christmas cards I often come in contact with very 
rough-surfaced cards, which are wanted paneled and smashed 
in the same operation. I have used all kinds of glue, but it 
always loosens under heat. Of course, I have some plate steel 
panels which are thick enough so that the sides can be gripped 
with the patented plate grippers, but the copper plate is so 
thin this method can not be used. I wondered if possibly there 
was some way I could overcome this trouble, as steel plating is 
very expensive.” 

Answer.—The solid plates may be easiest printed on gum 
with a platen press halftone red. You might try shellac or iron 
glue to attach the smashing plate to the hot plate. If the heat 
is too strong for these adhesives, the sure way is to drill holes 
through both plates and connect them with screws. Shellac a 
thin card to the hot plate and then shellac the copper plate to 
the card. Allow time to dry before heating. 


Inking and Stripping Trouble on Platen Press 

A New York printer writes as follows: “I tried to print a 
folder on a 10 by 15 press. I used fountain full width of press 
and three form rollers and a rider. Could not hold the sheets 
on the platen owing to narrow margin. Tried sandpaper on 
grippers, rubber bands and string, but to no avail. Used photo 
brown ink. Tried reducing it with kerosene, but still the sheets 
would pull off and get on the rollers. The kerosene produced a 
mottle on the solid cut, so I finally lifted the job. I think it 
could be printed O. K. on a larger platen press. In your opin- 
ion, do you think the job was adequately made ready? You 
will notice double print on the solid cut. This is due, I am quite 
positive, to the rollers returning over the form after each 
impression. There is also a dark streak at top of the solid cut 
which occurred at intervals. I can not account for that, as the 
rollers passed completely off the form at each inking. I think 
the job requires a better ink distribution than the press can 
give.” 

Answer.— Your vibrator roller is not working efficiently. 
It is probably set too lightly against the form rollers. This is 
the cause of the streaks and the double print. In order to strip 
the sheet you may (1) either cut the stock double size for 
more gripper hold or (2) increase the thickness of the grippers 
with a nonpareil reglet glued to them. Sandpaper is glued to the 
reglet. Both the inking and the stripping would be easier if the 
form was turned at a right angle to its present position. The 
heavier plate should be next to disk, that it may be inked first. 


Plate Creeps on Base 

“T am sending you a sample of a job run on a cylinder 
press on which considerable trouble is experienced by plates 
creeping on the base. I use a four-inch square register block 
and I always aim to have as many hooks on the back end of 
plates as is possible. The trouble shows itself by the hook dig- 
ging into the back end of the solid plate, which of course is 
caused by the enormous pressure necessary to print this plate 
on this kind of stock, causing the plate to creep toward the 
back (ink plate). This creeping is not the fault of the press, 
because the cylinder is down to .907 inch with bearers off the 
press (which is the limit according to the builder). The extra 
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pressure is applied by underlaying the whole form about .012 
over type height and adding the difference to the cylinder pack- 
ing. Isn’t there some remedy you can suggest to overcome this 
creeping of the plate and the consequent digging into the plate 
of the hook? I am sending you a sample of a sort of patent 
paper a pressman recommended to me some time ago which he 
claims works to perfection on this sort of trouble. Have you 
ever heard of this paper? Can you supply the address of the 
firm that sells it? ” 

Answer.— If the special paper or even soldering the plate 
to the base were resorted to it would not remove the trouble. 
The surface speed of the cylinder and the form are not the 
same, and this is causing the trouble. Suggest that you use a 
cut-out on overlay for each solid plate in addition to your 
regular makeready. The beveled cut-out may be placed on 
sheet next below the drawsheet. With cut-outs which remove 
the extraordinary natural impression on the edges you can print 
with less pressure on this offset paper. Start with form type- 
high and sheet to be printed .003 above cylinder bearers. Divide 
the number of extra sheets needed equally between form and 
cylinder. If four extra sheets of 25 by 38 — 60 M. F. book or 
super are needed, place two beneath all of the form and two 
on the cylinder opposite all of the form. Submit sample oj 
paper to the inkmaker for best ink, which is a mixture of half- 
tone and job types of ink for cylinder press. 


Ink for Fast Cylinder Job Press 

A Wisconsin printer writes: “We recently had a run o/ 
5,000 impressions on bond, a dull-finished paper used 
for four-page letterhead work, a sample of which is enclosed 
herewith. A good, standard halftone ink was used, but the lat- 
ter did not dry for weeks, causing the job to smudge and offset 
when multigraph form was run on first page. We feel that this 
might be due to the clay or other coating used on the paper, 
but would like to have your advice on this. Might you be able 
to suggest some kind of ink that will eliminate this trouble? 
We are now quoting on a 10,000 run and would like to eliminate 
slip-sheeting if possible. The form will be run in black only, on 
a fast cylinder job press.” 

Answer.—The paper is not at fault. A cylinder press half- 
tone black ink of the fast-drying type is needed for this coated- 
one-side bond paper when printing on a fast cylinder job press. 


Reduced Red Is Pale and Offsets 

An Indiana printer writes: “ We are enclosing herewith a 
printed sample and you will notice that the red is not printing 
the way it should. We were forced to use so much dope in this 
ink to keep it from offsetting that it has reduced the color to 
such a point that it is not satisfactory and it still offsets.” 

Answer.— You need a halftone red of same type as the 
halftone black on this job. In order to “ cut ” a job or bond 
red for use on coated paper to the point where it will not off- 
set on heavy rules on coated paper, so much reducer must be 
used that the result is a tint of the original red. Halftone red 
contains an ample proportion of red pigment and is ground 
in soft varnish suited to coated paper and may be used with- 
out offset wherever halftone black may be used without offset 
and still print strong red. 


Speed of Operation of Old Press 
“ We are operating an old style cylinder press, size 37 by 51 
inches, which was made about 1897, and has been very much 
abused and moved and erected several times. We fear that our 
pressmen are running this press too fast. Kindly give us your 
opinion as to a maximum speed for a press of that size and age.” 
Answer— A representative of the press builder is best 
qualified to answer your query. The answer depends on the 
condition of the machine, which would have to be determined 


by careful examination. 
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¢F equal importance to either margin making 

k% or layout is a knowledge of the proper 

¥) application of accurate labor-saving furni- 

ture to imposition. When it is considered 

that the operations, after a piece of work 

leaves the composing room, are performed 

by machines regulated to right angles and 

parallels only, the necessity of squared-up 

forms is obvious. All presses, folders, ruling machines, paper 
cutters operate either at right angles or parallel to guides. 
With accurate labor-saving furniture every form should pre- 
sent true right angles at all corners with little effort, assuming 
that the long and short bars of the chase are accurate. The 
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Fic. 17.— Conventional sixteen-page work and turn form. 


sixteen-page work and turn form is ideal in size and shape to 
illustrate a conventional method employed to lock book and 
similar forms, regardless of the number of pages. 

Fig. 17 is a sixteen-page form which is properly dressed. 
The chase, however, is larger than necessary, and is chosen to 
illustrate on a sufficiently legible scale the elements which sur- 
round the type pages. It is customary to select a chase some- 
what larger, inside, than the size of stock to be used. Note that 
the long and short bars of the chase divide the form into four 
sections of four pages each. Any section (say the lower left- 
hand section) may be selected to solve the problem presented. 
Knowing that there are four rows of four pages each in this 
form, it is first necessary to divide (mentally) the length and 
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“@he Science of Smposition 


Part III.—By JoHN REED 


width of the stock into fourths, viz.: One-fourth of thirty- 
eight inches, nine and one-half inches; one-fourth of twenty- 
five inches, six and one-quarter inches. Nine and one-half inches 
equals, approximately, fifty-seven picas, and the length of 
labor-saving furniture nearest and shorter than this is fifty 
picas. This, then, is the proper length of furniture to use for 
front and back margins. From the center of the short six-pica 
bar of the chase to the center of head margin is fifty-seven 
picas. This dimension is secured by placing a strip of pica 
reglet, indicated in drawing by heavy line, against the short 
bar, place the end of a fifty-em piece of furniture against this, 
and add a three-pica piece to the remaining end of the fifty-em 
piece, totaling fifty-seven picas. 

Referring to Fig. 17, a heavy line runs through center of 
head margin representing a six-point reglet. From the center of 
this reglet to the center of the short bar the distance is closer 
to nine and one-half inches than fifty-seven picas would be; 
thus the form is divided equally in four parts the long way, one- 
fourth the length of stock for each division. A similar process 
is used to divide form into quarter sections the narrow way 
of stock. Six and one-quarter inches, or thirty-seven and one- 
half picas, being one-fourth size of the narrow way of stock, 
it is necessary that the distance between the center of the chase 
to the center of the back margin be thirty-seven and one-half 
picas. The back margin being four picas and the type page 
twenty-seven picas in width, there remains six and one-half 
picas for front margin. The long bar is four picas in width and 
half of this (two picas) being part of the front margin, leaves 
four and one-half picas, which are provided by placing a long 
six-point reglet against the long bar (indicated by heavy line) 
and a four-em piece of fifty-em furniture against this. 

The form is divided into fourths the width of stock thus: 
One-half of long bar, two picas; strip of reglet, one-half pica; 
strip of four-pica furniture fifty picas long, four picas; type 
page, twenty-seven picas; back margin, four picas; total, 
thirty-seven and one-half picas. Instead of two four-em pieces 
of fifty-em furniture for back margins, a single piece eight 
picas wide is used between companion pages, with a piece six 
by fifty placed at outside page to lock against. If the positions 
of the different elements of furniture in this form are noted 
carefully it can readily be understood that the skeleton form, 
without type pages, will lock perfectly and present geomet- 
rically true right angles at all points. 

The order of procedure for locking this or a similar form 
is: First, chalk stone layout on the imposing stone, covering 
approximately the area required by the form; put type pages 
in their relative positions upon stone, close up each quarter 
section so as to leave ample room for bars of chase and lay 
chase on stone. Assuming that suitable furniture in sufficient 
quantity has been selected, place a six-point reglet 120 picas 
in length against the long four-pica bar in the lower left-hand 
quarter of the form, the end fitting close to the short six-pica 
bar. In the same quarter section of the chase, against the short 
bar, place a twelve-point strip ninety picas long, end fitting close 
to six-point strip. Drop a strip of furniture fifty picas long 
by four picas wide between the six-point reglet and page 9, 
which occupies this corner of the bars, next a strip eight picas 
wide by fifty picas long, then page 8, and a strip six picas 
wide by fifty picas long to lock against. The feet of these pages 
being toward the short bar, place two strips of furniture three 
picas wide by seventy picas long, with a six-point reglet 
between, against the ends of the marginal furniture. From the 
center of this six-point reglet to the head of the page is four 
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and one-half picas plus nine points, or one-eighth of an inch, 
for trim, a total working margin of five picas and three points. 
Three picas and three points are already provided by the 
seventy-pica strips, the remaining two picas being twenty- 
seven picas long placed between the side marginal furniture 
at the heads of the type page. The page being forty-four picas 
deep plus two picas at head, equals forty-six picas, which 
leaves a space of four picas to fill at foot of page. In this form 
these two dimensions (two by twenty-seven picas at head 
and four by twenty-seven picas at foot) are constant. What- 
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ever variations occur in makeup of pages, and there are many 
(being handled frequently by several different workmen), are 
now rectified by the stoneman. The page must be lengthened 
or shortened to fit solidly in place when the seventy-pica head 
furniture is pressed firmly against the fifty-pica marginal fur- 
niture. If the page is divided into columns, each side of each 
column should be tried with the fingers. If the page is com- 
posed of irregular elements, such as tabular matter, box head- 
ings, etc., it is the stoneman’s task to see that they are squared 
and absolutely firm before locking. 


“Chere May Be Money in Your Scraps 


By FREMONT KUTNEWSKY 


“P in the mining country many an old heap 

of slag has yielded a profitable run of pre- 
) cious metal. Under old-time milling meth- 
ods much of the richness of the ore slipped 
through the imperfect processes and was 
dumped out as waste. Later, with improved 
facilities, old dumps were reworked at a 
profit. Sir Galahad searched the world for 
the Holy Grail, and at length returning home weary and old, he 
found it at his doorstep. 

How many money-making opportunities are kicking around 
the average print shop, unheeded in the rush for the more 
lucrative competitive jobs? 

Some years ago a printer with little capital but plenty of 
determination opened a shop in a California beach town where 
seven other printing shops were already established and none 
of them getting rich. Because of the nearness of a large city 
most of the industries that ordinarily used a quantity of 
printed matter were doing business from city headquarters, 
which narrowed the local field considerably. Yet this printer 
built up an excellent business and made a real success. He had 
the knack of seeing the opportunity that was near at hand. 

For example, almost by accident he discovered the selling 
power of his display windows, which were on a good street. 
One day, having on his hands a large amount of narrow trim- 
mings from bond paper that had been cut for a job, and hating 
to throw it away, he told the “ devil” to cut the strips into 
short lengths and tab them. He took the resulting hundreds of 
scratch pads and heaped them up in his window with a sign 
offering them for sale at 10 cents a pound. 

Immediate response greeted this display. It seemed that the 
people of that community had been starved in the matter of 
scratch pads. They came in and bought, not only a single pound, 
but considerable supplies, for the paper was of good quality. 
In two days the whole lot was sold out, so the printer looked 
around among the big shops next time he went to the city 
near by and found in one of them a huge accumulation of simi- 
lar cuttings. 

“ What do you do with the scraps? ” he asked. 

“Oh, we bundle ’em up and have ’em carted away,” was 
the answer. 

“ Well, box ’em up and send ’em to me,” said the printer. 

He received a full ton of the scrap for the cost of transpor- 
tation; he cut and tabbed it as before and placed the pads in the 
window. Evidently the local demand was still in its infancy, 
for that ton of paper lasted no more than two weeks. 

“ Besides getting rid of the scrap and learning the value of 
window space,” says this printer, “ I discovered from this expe- 
rience the power of quantity display. I always heaped the 
window full.” 





Another time, when his supply of a certain bond paper 
seemed to be excessive and it was not moving properly, he 
decided to experiment. He had it cut into note size, 512 by 814 
inches, and tabbed in tablets of 100 sheets. With each tablet he 
placed a bundle of twenty-five cheap envelopes and a large 
manila envelope to hold the set. He then made up a full window 
display of these tablet outfits, priced at 25 cents the set, and 
waited. They sold as readily as the scratch pads. Purchasers 
felt they were getting a bargain, for the tablets were thick and 
contained many more sheets than are put into small boxes of 
stationery at a higher price. 

What surprised the printer most was that travelers would 
order a dozen or so of the sets to be sent to their distant homes. 
Shipments were made to many different states, and the printer 
found himself with something like a national business on his 
hands. He even received orders by mail later. And, cheaply as 
he sold the sets, he made a nice profit on every one. 

Around Christmas time, when people commenced sending 
their packages through the postoffice, which was located just 
across the street from his shop, the printer noticed that some 
of the packages were refused because of insufficient wrapping. 
Now, being of a thrifty disposition, he had always carefully 
preserved all the rope and paper that came around his ship- 
ments of supplies, and it occurred to him that nothing could be 
better for wrapping Christmas packages. So he let it be known 
to the postal clerks that he would maintain a wrapping service 
right across the street. 

In a short time there came a steady stream of people across 
from the postoffice to get their packages done up properly at 
five, ten or fifty cents each, according to size and nature. On 
this sideline the printer cleared more than $200 during the pre- 
holiday season. Needless to say, the service was repeated the 
following year. 

Whenever business would grow slack at the shop a new win- 
dow display would appear. One time it would be letterheads; 
another time, business cards. And it never failed to bring in 
the orders. 

Inasmuch as the window display was this printer’s chief 
selling aid he kept a check on results, and as near as he could 
judge he secured $1,000 worth of business per month by that 
means alone. 

It is being said, over and over again, that opportunities in 
business are as limitless as the brain is fertile, and the expe- 
riences of the printer aforesaid seem to do their bit in proving 
the truth of the statement. They are not related here as a guide, 
but as a suggestion that when competition is sharp and business 
seems to come hard, perhaps it would pay to take a few hours 
off and closely examine the doorstep. At any rate, a few hours 
thus spent can cause no harm, whereas the benefits may be 
manifold. 
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This department is designed particularly for the review of technical publications pertaining to the printing industry. The | aland Printer Company will receive 
and transmit orders for any book or publication. A list of technical books kept in stock will be found 
in our catalogue, a copy of which will be sent upon request. 


The Practice of Printing 
By Ralph W. Polk 


HE author of this book is principal of 
Robidoux Polytechnic School, St. Joseph, 
Missouri, and his purpose in writing the 
book was to select and arrange such mate- 
rial as will be most helpful to the student 
oi printing whether in the school print shop 
or in the apprentice department of the com- 
mercial printing plant. He has, however, 
succeeded so well that the book may be 
read and studied with benefit even by the 
most accomplished craftsman. And to our 
knowledge there is no better book of its 
kind on the market. It covers everything 
in the line of printing from the first attempt 
to print from wood blocks to present-day 
linoleum printing. It is richly and prac- 
tically illustrated, the illustrations on ty- 
pography and color work, as a general rule, 
showing both the right and the wrong way 
to do the job. 
Tue Practice oF Printinc. By Ralph W. Polk. 
296 pages, 5% by 734 inches, cloth covers. The 
Manual Arts Press, Peoria, Illinois. $1.90 net. 


The Advertising Year Book for 1925 
Edited by Noble T. Praigg 

This is the year book of the International 
Advertising Association and has long been 
established as the Baedeker (or guide) for 
the student of advertising trends and tenden- 
cies, accurately and fully detailing the devel- 
opments of each year as outlined by various 
picked experts in the field. The book con- 
tains 145 articles, dealing with twenty-one 
specific problems of the advertiser, which 
clear up more theories and establish more 
facts than a whole shelf full of text books. 

Tue ADVERTISING YEAR Book FoR 1925. Edited 
by Noble T. Praigg. 412 pages, 5%4 by 8 inches; 
cloth bound. Doubleday, Page & Co., New York 
city. $2. 

History of Three-Color Photography 

Prof. E. J. Wall, F.C.S., F.R.P.S., Wollas- 
ton, Massachusetts, author of “ Practical 
Color Photography,” “ Dictionary of Pho- 
tography,” “Carbon Printing” and other 
books, has compiled a monumental work 
that will be indispensable to the student and 
practical worker in three-color photography 
or cinematography in colors. In the preface 
Professor Wall tells how he began collecting 
the material for this work over thirty years 
ago and the 747 pages of the book are a 
visible proof of it. A few figures will give 
one a slight idea of the research and labor 
put into this work when it is said that 
9,000 articles and 3,400 patents are referred 


to. The general index requires twenty-nine 
columns of type, with over eighty titles to 
each column; the index to proper names fills 
over thirty columns; the list of patents 
granted in connection with color photog- 
raphy takes over thirty-seven columns. No 
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Other Books Received 

Manual of the Universal Typographic Scale. 
By W. L. Weatherly. Published by the 
Universal Typographic Scale Company, 
San Francisco. Prepared for the purpose 
of demonstrating a system for measuring 
printers’ copy in terms of type and space 
in terms of copy, etc. 

Consumer Analysis of the Greater Mil- 
waukee Market, 1926. Compiled by the 
Merchandising and Research Bureau of 
the Milwaukee Journal. 

Abridged Scientific Publications from the 
Research Laboratories of the Eastman 
Kodak Company, Volume IX. Eastman 
Kodak Company, Rochester. 

Weights and Measures. A report of the 
Eighteenth National Conference of State 
Representatives held at the Bureau of 
Standards, Washington, D. C., May 25, 
1925. Published at the Government 
Printing Office. Price 50 cents. 

Annuaire de l’ Imprimerie. The 1926 annual 
for printers of France. Contains names 
of printers’ supply houses, etc., as well 
as a wealth of information pertinent to 
the printing trade. Published by Arnold 
Muller, Paris. 

Print Shop Arithmetic. By J. A. Binsbach. 
52 pages; cloth. Contains information 
about all mathematical problems of the 
print shop. The Manual Press, Peoria, 
Illinois. $1.10 postpaid. 





one could comprehend before the publica- 
tion of this “History” that so much re- 
search and invention could possibly have 
been given to the problem of recording nat- 
ural colors by photography, and actual color 
photography still remains to be worked out. 
The book is confined strictly to separation 
of colors and for that reason no reference 
is made to the several hundred of para- 
graphs that have appeared in THe INLAND 
PRINTER during the past forty years on the 
application of color photography to the 
photomechanical processes and to printing 
in colored inks. Professor Wall will, it is to 
be hoped, write another book to cover the 
making of colored pictures in printing ink. 
That is at present the most practical appli- 
cation of color photography.—S. H. Horcan. 


History oF THREE-CoLor PuHotocraPHy. By 
Prof. E. J. Wall, F.C.S., F.R.P.S. 747 pages. 
American Photographic Publishing Company, Bos- 
ton. $15. 


The News Hunters 
By Francis Rolt-Wheeler 


T’S an interesting story the author here 
has put together. Stories about news- 
papers and newspaper making are always 
interesting, especially to printers; they are 
doubly interesting when they are written 
with an informative or educational object. 
The story in this case concerns Anthony 
Witson, son of Owen Witson, who was 
editor and publisher of the Pineburg Breeze 
because of circumstances over which he had 
no control, Up to the Spanish-American 
war Owen Witson had been a promising 
news gatherer on a metropolitan daily, but 
he went to war and was one of the few 
who were struck by a fragment of a Spanish 
shell. That definitely closed his career as a 
big-city newspaper man. But he found both 
pleasure and an honest living, if not fortune 
or riches, in the Pineburg Breeze. His son 
Anthony, however, was not satisfied with 
his small-town opportunities or existence; 
he had ambition and hope of a great news- 
paper career. The story begins with the 
question from the lad to his father: “ What’s 
the best way to report a ghost’s speech, 
dad?” It ends with a narration of one of 
the big “ scoops” of the world, a telephone 
conversation between young Witson, as 
a war correspondent with the French army 
fighting the Riffians, and Ahd-el-Krim, the 
Riffian chieftain, just prior to his surrender. 
Tue News Hunters. By Francis Rolt-Wheeler. 
Illustrated from photographs and with a frontispiece 
showing Ben Franklin as the first American journal- 
ist. Lothrop, Lee & Shepard Company, Boston. 


Writing Advertising 
By James Davis Woolf 

The fundamental problem in writing ad- 
vertising is to produce sales-inducing copy. 
This book gives, not personal whims, but 
the practical methods of developing copy 
writing ability as worked out by the pro- 
duction chief of the J. Walter Thompson 
Company, one of the largest advertising 
agencies in the country, of which the author 
is secretary. The volume is devoted solely 
and specifically to the practical work of 
deciding what to say in advertising and of 
saying it most effectively. The methods 
which it presents may be applied by any 
one. Every step of building live, selling copy 
is explained — getting the facts about the 
product and who is going to buy it — pick- 
ing the appeal closest to him. 

Writinc ADVERTISING. By James Davis Woolf. 


287 pages; illustrated; cloth bound. The Ronald 
Press, New York city. $3.50. 
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Early Book Illustration in Spain 
By James P. R. Lyell 

HIS is a magnificent work of 360 large 

pages of fine printing, in which the his- 
tory of book decoration and illustration in 
Spain during the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries is reviewed for the first time. The 
work of the first printers is described and 
the development of the art of book decora- 
tion and illustration is traced from town to 
town and from printer to printer. The for- 
eign influence of German, Italian and French 
woodcutters is indicated, showing the steady, 
gradual growth of a purely Spanish school. 
The work is well illustrated with numerous 
facsimile reproductions of early Spanish 
woodcuts taken from books in public and 
private libraries, the author’s collection and 
other sources in England and Spain. 

A bibliography of the books mentioned 
and copious indices of printers, towns and 
authorities form appendices to the book, 
which is designed to be a pioneer survey of 
the subject of which it treats. 


EarLy Book ILLUSTRATION IN SPAIN. By James 
P. R. Lyell. Grafton & Co., Coptic House, London. 


Advertising Copy 
By Lloyd D. Herrold 
This book covers a subject of growing in- 
terest to those printers who have adopted 
direct advertising as a field for their talent 
and endeavor. How to write good, forceful 
advertising copy is a problem of much con- 
cern at the present time; many think they 
can do it, but few succeed; “ many are 
called, but few are chosen,’ as the Good 
Book says. The author, who is associate 
professor of advertising at Northwestern 
University, in his book, impresses upon 
students not only the significance of the 
sales function of copy, but also shows the 
procedure through which a given piece of 
copy and a series of advertisements develop. 
It is designed for students of advertising 
wherever found. 


ADVERTISING Copy, PRINCIPLES AND PRACTICE. 
By Lloyd D. Herrold, M.B.A. 540 pages; flexible 
cover. A. W. Shaw Company, Chicago. $6. 


Alphabets 
By Douglas C. McMurtrie 


This is a handbook for typographers, let- 
terers and producers of advertising matter. 
It is merely intended as a volume of self- 
instruction and ready reference for those 
interested in lettering, layout and type ar- 
rangement. The order in which the specimen 
alphabets are arranged is (1) roman alpha- 
bets of normal weight with corresponding 
italics; (2) roman alphabets of heavy 
weight, some with italics; (3) outline or 
shaded alphabets; (4) a gothic alphabet; 
(5) two script alphabets. 


ALPHABETS. By Douglas C. McMurtric. 64 pages; 
board covers. Published by Edward C. Bridgman, 
Pelham, New York. $1.10 postpaid. 


Instruction Manual for Young Printers 
By R. W. Selvidge and Harvey Arthur Witt 

It’s a book designed for use in junior high 
schools, trade schools and for apprentices in 
commercial shops—not as a mere state- 
ment of theory, mind you, but as the result 
of actual practice experiences in the teach- 
ing of printing in the Lathrop Trade School, 
Kansas City, where one of the authors, Mr, 
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Witt, is instructor in printing. The book 
covers practically all of the points coming 
up during one’s apprentice years, as for in- 
stance: How to set a stick to measure; how 
to take a stone proof; how to tie up a page; 
how to put a form on a platen press, etc., 
all more or less elementary, to be sure, but 
oh! how important in everyday work. There 
are two main divisions dealing with the 
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units of instruction. One deals with the op- 
eration of the trade, or the things one must 
be able to do. The other deals with the 
information topics with which the printer 
must be familiar. 


INSTRUCTION MANUAL FOR YOUNG PRINTERs. 
By R. W. Selvidge and Harvey Arthur Witt. 178 
pages; cloth. The Manual Arts Press, Peoria, IIli- 
nois. $1.45 postpaid. 


Boosts, Kicks and Other Plain Talk 


HE time ticket is the foundation of the 

standard cost finding system for printers 
and practically every other system for find- 
ing production costs, It is, therefore, evident 
that unless the time ticket is filled out cor- 
rectly, correct costs can not be ascertained. 
But it is seldom correct, and for many rea- 
sons. The eminent C, Frank Crawford, who 
has done so much for New York printers as 
chairman of one of the most important 
committees of the New York Employing 
Printers Association, gives one reason, and 
an important one, as follows: 

Many years of close contact with both the manu- 
facturing and commercial end of the printing 
business have convinced me that when a man is 
honest and puts down on his time ticket the actual 
honest-to-goodness time he has taken in performing 
some unit of production and that time happens to 
be more than some one on the street selling print- 
ing, or some one estimating on it in the front 
office thinks it ought to take, the workman is sure 
to be called down and to!d he will have to do 
better or look for another job. The result is that, in 
999 cases out of 1,000, his time tickets begin to 
show less and less time taken in productive work on 
every job he handles, and with the further result 
that he is praised by his boss, gets a bonus and is 
held up as an example to every one else in the 
shop, whereas he is simply robbing his concern on 
every job he handles and sets up a false standard 
of time which continues to rob the concern on 
every job that goes through the plant. 

That this is the true condition in many a 
well organized shop, even where the closest 
attention is paid to cost finding, goes with- 
out saying. The question now is: “ What 
can we do about it?” It surely won’t do to 
blame it on the cost system. 





THE PUBLISHERS Of The Studio, London, 
have recently acquired Commercial Art, a 
publication of a somewhat similar nature. 
The issue of Commercial Art for July was 
designated as “ Number 1, Volume 1 (new 
series),” thus it is evidently the intention 
of the publishers to make it a new publica- 
tion. In the introductory notice the editor 
says that the object of the magazine is “to 
be of service to the business man, the de- 
signer and the general public. It will show 
the manufacturer, retailer and advertiser 
what is being accomplished at home and 
abroad, and make them familiar with the 
work of artists and designers who can help 
them. It will place the commercial point of 
view before the artist, and assist him to 
realize the needs of commerce and the con- 
ditions of mechanical reproduction. It will 
show the public that is interested in beauti- 
ful things, products of everyday utility 
which they can buy, produced at com- 
petitive prices and yet possessing the fine 
essential qualities of a work of art.” 

The first issue is well made up and richly 
illustrated in black and colors. It is more 
or less devoted to poster and label work. 


How TO MAKE an advertising layout at- 
tractive to the eye and at the same timc 
get away from obvious and hackneyed 
forms, takes real skill. If the layout con- 
tains an illustration of one kind or another. 
the natural thing seems to be to present it 
as a square unit, in oval or circular form, or 
in any other of the familiar contours. Trail 
breakers, in this line, are few and far be 
tween. Writing on this subject in Printers’ 
Ink, the “ Commercial Art Manager ”’ says, 
in part: 

As a rule, this condition is encouraged by the set 
form which a drawing or photograph may arbitrarily 
take, as produced by artist or photographer. A very 
handsome painting is produced and it is square or 
circular or oblong, and that is the way it is apt t 
appear in the advertisement, with borders and 
typography conforming to it. 

There is but one method of breaking this tradition 
of illustrative composition; the layout itself, in its 
first crude sketch, must be based on an original 
form. These unusual and very striking illustration- 
shapes are no mere accidents — they have beer 
deliberately plotted out in advance. The artist o1 
photographer, producing the finished picture, musi 
adhere to the sketch and arrange his theme to 
conform to it. 

In many instances, a headline idea gives purpos 
and idea to the strange shape of the picture. The 
most apparently rigid and inflexible objects can be 
mo!ded io fit such shrewd ideas. 

For example, an advertiser of steel counter-units, 
somewhat weary of the sameness of office interiors 
visualizing the product, set out to originate head- 
lines which would invite the unusual in picture 
forms. ‘‘ The Entering Wedge of Economy ”’ was one 
of the successful display lines, and the counter-units 
were actually composed, in perspective, in wedge 
shape. 

There is no question that when the illustration 
takes an unconventional form, the result is a far 
more compelling visual appeal. The smashing of 
convention is therefore possessed of merit. To square 
off a picture and place it, always in the expected 
position, at the top of a given space, makes for 
monotony. 

““T always do the unexpected, pictorially and in 
matters of layout composition,” states a national 
advertiser, ‘“‘even at the expense of the accumu- 
lative effect and continuity. I have tried it both 
ways, and I know, from results, that everything is 
in favor of the bold and even swaggering illustrative 
form. I am willing to concede that a set style of 
layout, used continuously throughout a campaign, 
has certain advantages. It is popular to say that in 
time the public comes to ‘ know the series,’ but 
every campaign of that kind which we used ended 
by tiring us visually. 

“Then we discovered that illustrations invariably 
gained interest and character by being unrestrained 
and by falling into pleasant contour lines. I have 
since found, from observation, that too many ad- 
vertisers prescribe set forms for their pictures. 
They must appear at the top of the display and 
they must be square or circular or this or that. 
Give me variety and give me all the room in the 
world for the artist to tincture his illustration with 
individuality of arrangement.” 


The cry of the times is for the new and 
untried. Right or wrong, it demands atten- 
tion. Even in the typography of advertise- 
ments or of direct-mail matter it has become 
an important factor. So, let’s try our skill in 
producing new effects. 
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Let’s Cut Out the Waste 

Some years ago we were told by an eminent authority 
that there was a sixty per cent waste in the printing indus- 
try. As no one seriously has objected to the statement, we 
must conclude that it was founded on facts. The question 
then becomes: What can we do about it? As a starter, let 
us take a good snapshot of our plants for intense study. 
We feel quite sure that we will find many things that can 
be altered for the purpose of more efficiency. We will in a 
later article point out one phase of the business reek- 
ing with waste — one phase that easily can be altered and 
will afford a big gain for both printer and customer. 


The Inland Printer Is Growing Fast 

THE INLAND PRINTER this month contains 212 pages 
and cover, the largest regular issue up to this time. There 
have been larger issues, of course, such as the fortieth 
anniversary number and the two craftsman numbers; but 
these were specials, issued in celebration or commemora- 
tion of special occasions. At the beginning of the century 
the average issue contained 152 pages; ten years later the 
average number of pages per issue had grown to 174 
pages; while in the summer of 1920, just as we emerged 
from the world war, 160 pages per issue was the average. 
The present issue of 212 pages is particularly pleasing to 
editors and advertising managers because it evidences the 
good will of both advertisers and readers. 


The N. E. A. Program 

While attending the convention of the State Press 
Field Managers Association in St. Paul last month we had 
the pleasure of listening to a discussion involving the 
future program of activities of the National Editorial 
Association. It was refreshing and edifying to listen to the 
different opinions expressed and stated in all frankness. 
Ordinarily, when one organization is discussing the future 
operations of another, it seems that somebody is trying to 
“butt in.” That this was not the case with the field man- 
agers was evidenced by the fact that both President Roe 
and Secretary Hotaling, the present leading lights in the 
National Editorial Association, were in attendance and 
took an interested part in the discussion. 

The history of trade association development in the 
United States seems to point in the direction of member 
benefit as the only secure foundation of such an organiza- 
tion. Unless the member, who pays his dues for the sup- 
port of the organization, gets full value in dollars and 
cents for his dues money, he is soon going to quit. Most of 


the trade organizations in the printing and publishing 
field have nothing but intangible services to offer. They 
may be ever so good, but not good enough. The printer or 
publisher will pay out his money willingly when he gets 
something in return that he can put his finger on as value 
received. This was the secret of the success of the old Ben 
Franklin clubs when they started to educate the printers 
on costs in the early part of the century; they had some- 
thing to sell that would bring benefits in dollars and cents 
if ‘applied according to instructions.” This also was the 
secret of the success of the three-year plan of the United 
Typothetae when it started in the summer of 1918. Those 
who applied the remedy prescribed benefited greatly from 
it; in fact, if the United Typothetae of America had not 
at that time awakened to the necessity of drastic action, no 
one knows or even can make a faint guess what would 
have become of the printing industry. But association 
work is peculiar in this respect that it can not be kept 
within certain boundaries. Like a stone thrown into the 
water it will ripple the surface for a radius in direct ratio 
to its intensity; like the electric spark broadcasting the 
human voice or the sounds of brass or string instruments 
through the air according to the force of the current, asso- 
ciation work will shower its benefits over friend and foe 
alike according to the plan or the force back of the work: 
according to the enthusiasm with which it is carried on. 
This fact more or less overthrew the plans laid. No service 
is appreciated which may be obtained without cost; ergo, 
a great number of printers refused to join the ranks of 
typothetae members and help pay the costs. Thus a great 
plan met disaster. Promotion work or propaganda costs 
money to carry on; if it benefits some one directly, he 
should pay the cost or at least his part of it; otherwise he 
is likely to be dubbed a “ sponge.” Therefore, all honor 
to those men who have stood by typothetae these many 
years and have contributed their money for the benefit 
of the industry as a whole. 

Whether this will or will not point the way for the 
National Editorial Association we do not know; but we 
do know that this association has practically an unbroken 
field of opportunities to serve its members both good and 
well, as, for instance, by popularizing the home paper as 
an advertising medium; by helping the small-town pub- 
lisher to establish a fair advertising rate; by working for 
the universal adoption of a standard advertising invoice; 
by publishing a national advertising rate book, etc. We 
are aware that most of these services, if not all, already 
are on the National Editorial Association program, and 
we know that they will be pushed with enthusiasm by the 
new administration. So here is good luck to President Roe 
and Secretary Hotaling. 
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Brief mention of men and events associated with the printing and allied industries will be published under this heading. 
Items for this department should reach us by_the tenth day of the month. 


Thousands of Visitors Attend Union Convention 


ITH 325 delegates and 2,500 visitors, 
the convention of the International 
Typographical Union, which met in Colo- 
rado Springs September 13-17, was one of 
the largest in the history of the union. 
Charles P. Howard, the new president of 






































James M. Lynch 
The retiring president. 


the union, addressed the convention by in- 
vitation and pleaded with the delegates to 
do nothing to embarrass the new admin- 
istration which takes office November 1. 
He also indicated that he would abolish the 
policies pursued by President Lynch rela- 
tive to the educational, statistical and pub- 
licity departments of the union. He opposed 
the proposed arbitration agreement, which 
was ratified last spring by the Newspaper 
Publishers’ Association. This agreement, as 
we understand it, will come up for ratifica- 
tion by a referendum vote in the near future. 
The sentiment about it in the convention 
was decidedly divided. 

The need of advertising in union propa- 
ganda was pointed out by Walter Barrett. 
Restoration of the 1920 postal rate on 
second-class matter was urged by the Mail- 
ers Trade District Union in a vigorous reso- 
lution which called for a return of the old 
rates on the ground that 300,000 members 
of the allied printing trades are adversely 
affected by increased postal rates. 

Among the suggestions voted down by 
the convention was one prohibiting from 
work in union composing rooms such mem- 


bers as are engaged in active work in any 
other trades or professions from which they 
receive remuneration of any kind. A sug- 



































Charles P. Howard 
The incoming president. 


gestion to deprive members who joined the 
union subsequent to January 1, 1920, of 
greater mortuary benefits than $75 was 
killed by a big majority; so was also a 
proposition to take away all such benefits 
from suspended members who die within 
three months after reinstatement. Indian- 


apolis was chosen as the place for the next 
convention. 

James M. Lynch, the retiring president, 
writes as follows in the convention sou- 
venir program under the heading “ Fables 
and Follies.” As it is the swan song of an 
honored but retiring leader it is worthy of 
serious consideration by all who love the 
typographical union for the good it has 
done for the printing industry: 

The quarrels of friends are the opportunities of 
foes. No man understands that better than the trade 
union leader who has tried to keep in mind the 
legitimate goal of worker organization. Internal 
dissension and bitter partisan politics is the great- 
est obstacle in the path of trade union progress, 
and the International Typographical Union is today, 
I am sorry to say, a sufferer from this form of 
malady. We are letting politics blind us to our 
duties to ourselves and to the dangers that con- 
stantly threaten a militant organization. More and 
more members are becoming politicians first and 
good union men afterward. The value of any 
achievement for the I. T. U. is judged by many 
on the basis of the political complexion of its pro- 
ponents. If an advancement is accomplished by our 
political friends, it is wonderful; if our enemies did 
it, then it was a mistake —or, at any rate, we 
must try to make it appear a mistake. It is very 
silly. After all, can political advantage compensate 
for even a minor setback for the great I. T. U. as a 
whole? There have been cases in which members 
of local unions have actually injured their per- 
sonal financial interests for the mere satisfaction 
of forestalling a triumph that might reflect credit 
on political opponents. When men thus lose sight 
of the big race to root for petty partisan interest, 
it is time for all sincere unionists to feel concern. 

I am not an alarmist and I am not gravely appre- 
hensive over the future of the union, but I do be- 
lieve it timely to advise against allowing politics to 
crowd vital problems out of consideration. Strong as 
the I. T. U. may be, it is not strong enough to turn 
its back on its foes while it squabbles over petty 
things. Regard this, then, as a plea for united action 
and clear vision, unshadowed by selfish concern. 


New Home of Southern Printing School, Nashville 


Contract has been let for the construction of a permanent home for the Southern School of Printing and 

for headquarters offices of the Southern Master Printers Federation, which owns and operates the school 

This will be the first printers’ organization and printing school in the United States to own its own home 

The cost will be about $25,000. The front of the building will be of sand-faced brick with cut-stone trim- 

mings, the main walls of reinforced concrete, outside measurements being 117 by 70 feet. The fioor plan 

of the main instruction room provides space for fifteen linotypes, sixteen monotype keyboards and casters, 
automatic and platen job presses, proof presses, etc. 
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A New Leader in Our Industry 


HE last month’s issue of THE INLAND 
PRINTER contained a brief news note 
about the election of Frank Belknap Berry 
to the presidency of the American Type 
Founders Company as successor to Robert 


Frank Belknap Berry 
The new president of the American Type 
Founders Company. 


Wickham Nelson, deceased. The news note 
also contained a short biography of Mr. 
Berry, which in the fewest words to fit the 
space set aside for the announcement gave 
an outline of his life history. The position 
to which Mr. Berry was elected as the 


president and general manager of the lead- 
ing manufacturing and mercantile institu- 
tion in the printing industry at once ele- 
vated him to leadership in the industry, 
and as such we hail him, knowing full well 
that he will prove a worthy successor to 
the man whom the whole industry loved 
and respected. 

One of the outstanding features in Mr. 
Berry’s career was his connection with the 
J. B. Savage Company, Cleveland, and his 
subsequent association with a small group 
of enthusiasts who in 1879 established the 
Cleveland Type Foundry, Mr. Berry being 
elected as secretary and general manager. 
While in the employ of the Savage com- 
pany he had proved himself an efficient 
compositor with a great aptitude for type 
designing. This seems to have fitted him 
particularly for his new position. The Cleve- 
land Type Foundry was a radical among 
radicals as far as type designing was con- 
cerned. As many old-time printers remem- 
ber, it brought out in the early stages of 
its existence a number of sensational type 
faces in the extreme of the fashions of that 
twisted-rule period. As was to be expected, 
these type faces brought the new foundry 
almost immediate prominence among the 
type founders of the country. Besides, the 
manufacture of a Gordon press was under- 
taken, which proved to be the forerunner 
of the Chandler & Price Gordon. Mr. Berry 
is thus seen to have had a long and varied 
executive experience and a_ progressively 
successful career, gaining a multitude of 
friends among the printers and those firms 
which depend largely upon the American 
Type Founders Company for the sale of 
their products. 


The Inland Printer Cup Has Been Delivered 


HE INLAND PRINTER cup for the 

best editorial page is, to our knowledge, 
the first of its kind ever offered to editors 
and publishers of small-town dailies and 
country weeklies. Its award is one of the 
features of the annual convention of the 
National Editorial Association. This year it 
was awarded to Moreau Brothers, publish- 
ers of The Transcript, Freehold, New Jersey, 
as announced in the August issue of THE 
INLAND PrinTER. The cup, an illustration of 
which is shown with this article, has been 
delivered to Moreau Brothers. The judges 
of the contest, G. L. Caswell, editor of our 
Newspaper department; George W. Marble, 
Fort Scott, Kansas, and Edwin Funk, Rog- 
ers, Arkansas, have the following to say 
about the winning editorial page: 

By way of comment on the winning papers we 
might add that The Transcript is a beautiful seven- 
column paper, published weekly, and its issues run 
from sixteen to twenty and more pages. One whole 
page is devoted to editorial discussion and opinion, 
comment and liberal quotations from exchanges, as 
well as selected classical features and poetry. Its 
first three editorial columns are set twenty ems 
wide, in eight-point type, leaded; then a double- 
column feature of some kind, signed comment or 
discussion, followed by half a column length of 
solid, boiled-down comment clipped from exchanges. 
Its seventh, or inside column, is set thirteen ems 
wide, and contains answers to inquirers or corre- 
spondents, with some poetry and a ‘“ Twenty-five 


Years Ago”’ feature. Every inch and every line of 
the page is editorial. The original discussions are 


timely, strong and of great literary excellence, deal- 
ing with a wide scope of local and general subjects. 


Another Garamond Face 

The Garamond type face is becoming 
popular on the typesetting machines, it 
seems. First the monotype company had a 
pleasing Garamond type designed and cut 
for its machine; then the linotype company 
developed another, and now the intertype 
company announces that it also has a Gara- 
mond type for its machine. The new inter- 
type Garamond is said to be a rendition 
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of the early showings of the types made by 
Claude Garamond in the sixteenth century 
and prized so highly by book lovers, first 
in France and then in other countries of 
the O!d World where the art of printing was 
introduced. Be that as it may, it is a beau- 
tiful and pleasing type face which deserves 
all the popularity given it. 

The intertype company also has taken to 
heart the suggestion made in THE INLAND 
PRINTER some time ago that it was an 
abomination to use inverted commas for 
opening quotation marks. In the later faces 
of intertype matrices the right and left 
quotation marks are made so as to be ex- 
actly opposite each other, giving a harmo- 
nious and pleasing impression to the eye. 
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The New Intertype Garamond 


The Largest Mill Supply Catalogue 


What is said to be the largest mill supply 
catalogue ever issued in the United States 
has just reached our office. It was published 
by Woodward, Wight & Co., New Orleans. 
It contains 2,208 text pages, 714 by 934 
inches, 108 index pages and 15 inserts, 
totaling 42 pages. The typesetting was done 
in the company’s own printing plant under 
the direction of George J. Boesch; the type 
pages (one carload) were sent to Chicago, 
where the printing was done by the Excel- 
sior Printing Company and the binding by 
Brock & Rankin. The edition was 15,500 
books, printed on an English finish light- 
weight stock. The end sheets and a number 
of the inserts were printed by William 
Edwin Rudge, New York city; other in- 
serts by the Regensteiner Corporation and 
Jahn & Ollier, Chicago, and the General 
Printing Corporation, Fort Wayne, Indi- 
ana. Sixteen thousand engravings were used 
in the book. The approximate cost was 
$60,000 exclusive of engravings. It is said 
that this catalogue is issued every eighteen 
months. 
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HE three great conventions of the mas- 

ter printers of the United States, the 
typothetae, the trade compositors and the 
direct-advertising men, will be held in De- 
troit from October 16 to 22, and the prep- 
arations for a successful outcome have been 
under way for some time. 

The International Trade Composition As- 
sociation is the first of these organizations 
to open its doors “ in convention assembled.” 
At 2:30 Saturday afternoon, October 16, 
President Kimball A. Loring, of Boston, 
will call the convention to order in the 
Founders Club of the Book-Cadillac Hotel. 
The rest of the afternoon will be given over 
to an address of welcome and a response 
and the reading of numerous reports. Mon- 
day morning, when the convention again 
assembles, many addresses by men promi- 
nent in the trade will be delivered on sub- 
jects affecting the pocketbook of the trade 
compositor. There are so many important 
items on the program that we dare not name 
any one as of outstanding importance. 

The U. T. A. convention, or, rather, the 
convention’s inspirational meeting, will be 
called to order by former president George 
K. Hebb at nine o’clock Sunday night, Octo- 
ber 17, in the ballroom of the Book-Cadillac 
Hotel. The feature of the meeting is an 
inspirational address by the Reverend Doc- 
tor M. S. Rice, a Methodist minister with 
rare oratorical ability. From early Monday 
morning till late Tuesday afternoon educa- 
tion and marketing, the two outstanding 
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Three Great Conventions for Printers This Month 


features on typothetae’s program, will be 
discussed by men of wide and varied ex- 
periences in their respective fields. 

As auxiliaries to the main convention, the 
typothetae council of presidents, the law 
printers’ division, the college annual de- 
partmental, the typothetae secretaries, cost 
accountants and estimators will meet and 
discuss their particular problems. 

The ninth annual convention of the 
Direct-Mail Advertising Association will be 
held in the Masonic Temple from Wednes- 
day to Friday, October 20-22. Conventions 
of this association are always milestones 
in the history of advertising development, 
and we are quite sure that the present one 
will be no exception to the rule; in fact, the 
Detroit admen who are in charge of ar- 
rangements assure us that it will “ outdo” 
the others, whatever that may mean. Six 
trophies will be awarded at this convention. 

In addition to a noteworthy program, the 
convention will be featured with two expo- 
sitions. One will be a direct-mail exhibit and 
the other a general Detroit advertising dis- 
play, showing why Detroit is fourth in ad- 
vertising leadership. 

We hope that every printer in the United 
States and Canada who has put a foot 
under his own table and still has it there 
will attend these conventions or at least 
such parts of them as he may be most inter- 
ested in. The benefits to the industry result- 
ing from these gatherings can not be esti- 
mated; they tax our appreciation of value. 


Statue of Makeup Man Presented to Printers’ Home 


By CapTAINn PrerRE DE ROHAN 


LONG step forward in the promotion 
of harmonious relations between news- 
paper publishers and organized labor was 
taken at the seventy-first convention of the 
International Typographical Union at Colo- 
rado Springs, September 13-17. There, in the 
presence of 3,000 delegates and visitors on 
the stately lawn of the Union Printers 
Home, Captain Pierre de Rohan, associate 
editor of the Morning Post and Evening 
Courier, Camden, New Jersey, presented to 
the union, as a tribute to the printers of the 
world, Max Kalish’s famous statue, “ The 
Makeup Man.” The presentation was in be- 
half of J. David Stern, editor and publisher 
of these progressive New Jersey newspapers. 
President James M. Lynch accepted the 
gift for the printers and made a graceful 
speech of thanks in which he praised the 
alertness, enterprise and fairness of Mr. 
Stern. 

Last summer, while in Paris, Mr. Stern 
became intimately acquainted with the work 
of Max Kalish, of Cleveland, who has spent 
the last few years in the French. capital. 
There his work is highly regarded. 

Desiring to pay a fitting tribute to the 
men whose skill and industry have made 
American newspapers the greatest agencies 
for the dissemination of news that the world 
has ever known, Mr, Stern persuaded Mr. 
Kalish to return to America and make a 
statue typical of the trade. The sculptor 
arrived in Camden last March, and after a 





thorough study the makeup man was se- 
lected as best representing the craft of which 
he is a part. 

Charles W. Goodwin, for many years em- 
sloyed in the composing room of the Cour- 
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ier, and now makeup man for the Morning 
Post, was chosen to pose for the statue. A 
little room just off the composing room was 
fitted up for the sculptor to work in. There 
“The Makeup Man ” came into being. 

Mr. Kalish has long specialized in studies 
of craftsmen, and many of his pieces have 
been purchased for museums and other im- 
portant permanent collections, both here 
and abroad. 


Evening Classes for Printers 


The New York Evening High School an- 
nounces three courses of value to printers, 
proofreaders, copy preparers, editorial work- 
ers, advertising people, printing salesmen, 
printing office workers, clerks and other 
men and women interested in the printing 
and publishing lines. They are open to men 
and women. They consist of lectures and 
practical work, and are given during the 
evening between 7:30 and 9:30. These 
courses are conducted by Arnold Levitas 
and William J. Orchard. They are free of 
charge. Certificates of proficiency are issued 
at the end of the term for satisfactory work. 


Fine Printing as University Subject 

A course in “ The Fundamentals of Fine 
Printing ” was started at New York Uni- 
versity, New York city, September 26. The 
course will be given in fifteen lectures by 
visiting experts, such as Frederic W. Goudy, 
Porter Garnett, Harry L. Gage, Douglas C. 
McMurtrie, Frank Singleton, Elmer Adler, 
Frank Weitenkampf, Henry Lewis Johnson, 
Norman T. A. Munder, Henry Lewis Bullen, 
etc. The tuition fee is sixteen dollars per 
term. The course is given under the auspices 
of the American Institute of Graphic Arts, 
with the following advisory committee: 
W. Arthur Cole, president, and William 
Reydel, chairman educational committee of 
the American Institute of Graphic Arts; 
E. E. Bartlett, Henry Lewis Bullen, Frederic 
W. Goudy, Mitchell Kennerley, Henry W. 
Kent, William E. Rudge and Isaac H. 
B'anchard. 





The Printing Craft Is Immortalized in Bronze 
Captain Pierre de Rohan (left), associate editor of the Morning Post and Evening Courier, Camden, New 
Jersey, went all the way to Colorado Springs to present this statue, “‘ The Makeup Man,” to the 


International Typographical Union, through President James M. Lynch (right). 
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Highlights of the Pressmen’s Convention 


By CuHar.es FRANCIS 


HREE of the most notable features of 

the thirty-first convention of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union of North America stand out as high- 
lights. First, the dedication of the memorial 
chapel erected to the memory of the 111 
members of the organization who made the 
supreme sacrifice in the World War; second, 
the truly tremendous series of compliments 
and utterances of heartfelt appreciation of 
the work of President George L. Berry from 
numerous prominent men and the rank and 
file of the membership, and third, the un- 
folding and enthusiastic acceptance of Major 
Berry’s plan for endowing a widows’ and 
orphans’ home in Happy Valley. 

I met a group of notable men gathered 
to assist in the dedicatory services of the 
memorial chapel. President Coolidge and 
President William Green, of the American 
Federation of Labor, wrote complimentary 
letters to President Berry, Honorable Jose- 
phus Daniels, late secretary of the navy, and 
Honorable Newton D. Baker, ex-secretary 
oi war, were present in person and delivered 
addresses in the chapel, as did also General 
J. A. Drain, former commander of the 
American Legion; Honorable G. D. Robert- 
son, of the Canadian senate; Sergeant Alvin 
York, World War hero; Governor Peay, of 
Tennessee, and many other prominent men 
from north and south. 

During the four days of the convention 
there were also heard from its platform such 
men as W. C. Birthright, secretary of the 
Tennessee State Federation of Labor; Fred 
Walker, president of the New York Pub- 
lishers’ Association; W. W. Barrett, assis- 
tant secretary of the International Allied 


The New Chandler & Price Automatic Cylinder 
The Chandler & Price Company has developed a small automatic cylinder press for long runs. The new 


press has a chase capacity of 11 


Trades Association; John J. Manning, sec- 
retary of the label trades department of the 
American Federation of Labor; Edward F. 
McGrady, representing President William 
Green; Walter Greig, of the American Sales- 
book Company; Honorable George Isaacs, 
general secretary of the Operative Printers 
and Assistants’ Society of Great Britain; 
Lewis J. Hines, of the Pennsylvania Depart- 
ment of Labor, representing Governor Pin- 
chot; Colonel Joseph W. Viner, president 
of the National Association of Ink Mak- 
ers; two chaplains of the American Legion 
and several officers of labor unions. 

The completeness of the institution at 
Pressmen’s Home was a matter of amaze- 
ment to those who visited the place for the 
first time. The new buildings are the unique 
memorial chapel, which is wholly non- 
sectarian and was erected largely by volun- 
tary subscriptions, and the splendid hotel 
with its large convention hall and accom- 
modations for 400 guests. The total value 
of the buildings is now about a million dol- 
lars and the total assets of the union about 
two millions. Contemplated additions to the 
property in Happy Valley are a group of 
buildings for the American Legion and a 
collection of cottages for the widows’ and 
orphans’ home. These are the material out- 
standing evidences of the work of Major 
George L. Berry during his nineteen years 
as the leader of the organization. 

It is no secret that President Berry was 
the recipient of much unwarranted antag- 
onism and unkind criticism for two or three 
years as a result of his action in the New 
York strike of 1923, when he forced the 
local union to stick to the letter of its agree- 


by 14 inches. The bed is operated by an improved crank movement which 


runs smoothly at high speed. For small forms the throw of the crank can be shortened. Equipped with an 
electric sheet drier which drys six to seven sheets at one time, the press requires only 3 by 6 feet of floor 
space and can be moved through a door 33 inches wide withcut dismantling. The feeding magazine will 
accommodate 2,500 sheets of one hundred pound stock. The illustration shows the new 
press from the operator’s side. 
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ment with the New York publishers. Time 
has proved that he was right, and that his 
taking the position demanded by the high- 
est honor was also the highest wisdom. The 
all-around success and progress of the Inter- 
national Printing Pressmen and Assistants’ 
Union has not only won over most of the 
malcontents, but both members and outsiders 
have vied with each other to show their ap- 
preciation of his leadership and what he has 
accomplished both for his union, for other 
unions and for the general good of the print- 
ing trade in North America. 

This appreciation found an outlet in the 
voting at this convention of a $3,500 auto- 
mobile for the president’s use and the order- 
ing that a bust of him be placed in the 
memorial chapel. He was also invited to 
visit Europe at his convenience at the ex- 
pense of the organization, to consult with 
British labor leaders and participate in a 
reunion of the Legion. 

The magic of Major Berry’s personality, 
his warm love for his fellows and especially 
those of his union, stood out most fully in 
the announcement of the proposed widows’ 
and orphans’ home. In a speech full of sym- 
pathy for the unfortunate and helpless, he 
outlined a plan of establishing a series of 
cottages, on land donated by himself, where 
the poor widows of deceased members could 
bring their little ones and live free of rent, 
with free milk and ice, free education facili- 
ties plus a modest cash income. 

The story was outlined with such sym- 
pathy, force and magnetism that at its close 
there developed a most remarkable demon- 
stration. Pledges of money, to be paid within 
three years, were asked for. The first man 
on his feet pledged $1,000, and within forty 
minutes, in an audience of about 400 men 
and women, over $55,000 was pledged; 
scores of delegates offered to carry the mes- 
sage back to their home unions and urge a 
liberal contribution. A total of $900,000 is 
required to carry the plan to completion, of 
which $150,000 is needed for the initial out- 
lay and the rest for an endowment fund, the 
interest of which shall carry on the work 
for all time. 

I wish I could go on and give a complete 
report of the convention’s activities, but it 
would require a larger volume than the cov- 
ers of THE INLAND PRINTER could embrace. 
There were several employers present, who 
were all invited to address the convention. 
I also wish that it were possible for every 
employer in our trade in North America to 
become thoroughly familiar with what this 
most progressive of progressive unions is 
doing to advance our industry. Not only 
is it instructing its members to a higher 
level of efficiency, but it has established 
a complete engineering department, which 
extends to newspaper publishers without 
cost the best advice of experts as to press- 
room equipment, arrangement and condi- 
tions. This is proving invaluable, and I trust 
it will be extended to assist the problems of 
the commercial, magazine and book plants. 
The union is also now instituting a patent 
department to develop inventions for the 
pressroom, that such may not be lost to the 
industry through the inability of the inven- 
tor to finance and market them or for other 
such reasons. 
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Appeal for Magazines Answered by Charles Krieg 


N the last December issue of THE INLAND 
Printer, S. H. Horgan made an appeal 

to some kind-hearted subscriber to donate 
his or her copies of the magazine to the 
Government Institution for Instruction and 
Experiment in the Graphic Arts, Vienna, 
Austria, The curator of that institution had 
previously informed Mr. Horgan that on 
account of the war no copy of THE INLAND 
PRINTER had been received since the sum- 
mer of 1914, and that because of lack of 
necessary funds the back numbers could not 
be procured. Charles F. Krieg, a compositor 


in the plant of the Lutheran Book Concern, 
Columbus, Ohio, at once offered to donate 
his twenty-five volumes of the magazine, 
which included the March, 1926, copy. The 
books were packed and shipped by the 
Lutheran Book Concern, forwarding being 
made via Bremen, Germany, the shipping 
point nearest to Vienna it was possible to 
reach. We are sure that we are expressing 
the wishes of the curator of the institute 
when we thank Mr. Krieg most heartily for 
his generous gift. Our own appreciation is 
most cordially added. 


Growing Appreciation of Precision Machinery 
By R. O. VANDERCOOK 


O one factor can be singled out as the 

sole cause of progress in any of the 
arts. Progress is the result of various factors 
working in harmony to bring about desired 
results. In the progress that the graphic arts 
has made in the last decade, no one factor 
has been more potent than the growing ap- 
preciation of the value of one one-thou- 
sandth of an inch. When most people who 
read this first learned their business one 
one-thousandth of an inch meant nothing. 
Now one one-thousandth of an inch is, rela- 
tively speaking, as a mile to the more ad- 
vanced workers. 

In an address before the craftsmen’s club 
of Chicago, William Sleepeck said: “If 
printers had been on their jobs there would 
not have been the need of the newer process 
of printing.” Mr. Sleepeck had in mind such 
processes as offset, intaglio and rotagravure. 

A short time before he made that state- 
ment a testing press had been built for a 
type founder with the limits of toleration 
held to one ten-thousandth of an inch. No 


tympan was used on this press, the sheet to 
be printed being passed between the type 
on the bed and the accurately ground cyl- 
inder. The minutest defects of the type faces 
were instantly shown, and correction in the 
mold and condition of metal could be made. 

Accurate type and plates printed on the 
no-tympan press give most pleasing results, 
not only to the artistic mind but to the 
financial mind as well, for the method shows 
lower cost of production in fine work. 

All who have preached the gospel of pre- 
cision to printers have not done so from 
purely altruistic motives. 

The idea started with the first of the mod- 
ern proof presses, That modern press was 
called the Rocker proof press. When proofs 
from a proof press looked as good as a 
made-ready job it started printers to ask 
the reason why. The reason was easily found 
and manufacturers of producing printing 
presses saw if they would build their ma- 
chines with greater rigidity and accuracy 
the cost of printing would be decreased. 


The Fake Subscription Agent Hits The Inland Printer 


gee or so ago THE INLAND PRINTER 
suddenly found itself becoming im- 
mensely popular in Pennsylvania and other 
eastern states as well as all over England, 
Wales and Ireland. Hundreds of correspon- 
dents notified the circulation department 
that they had not received their magazines 
and wanted to know the reason why. A 
hasty check-up proved that the complain- 
ants were not subscribers: had never been 
entered on the subscription list. Further in- 
vestigation showed that the subscriptions in 
Pennsylvania and the other eastern states 
had been taken by W. J. Lafore, who as 
his authority presented a card of introduc- 
tion from “United Publishers’s Service 
Bureau, 416 Barclay St., New York City.” 
This service bureau could not be found, at 
least not in New York city. It was plain, 
therefore, that W. J. Lafore was a fake, 
plain and simple, and steps were taken to 
have him apprehended as a swindler. He 
was caught March 9 at Tamaqua, Penn- 
sylvania, and locked up in the Schuylkill 
county jail. Later he was indicted, found 
guilty as charged and sentenced to pay a 
fine and to serve three months in the work- 


house. Other charges against him have been 
filed in neighboring counties. 

Edgar Lane Matthews, age 38, was the 
culprit who, under the name of S. Bell and 
other aliases, defrauded thousands of un- 
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suspecting Englishmen by taking their 
money for American magazines, THE In- 
LAND PRINTER included. His trial was con- 
cluded at the County of London Sessions 
on August 12, when he pleaded guilty to 
nearly 300 charges of false pretenses, ex- 
tending over a period of three and one-half 
years, and was sentenced to eighteen months 
of hard labor. It was ascertained by the 
police that during the eight weeks prior to 
his arrest, which took place on July 11, 
Matthews had defrauded no less than 140 
persons in the northern parts of England, 
Wales and Ireland of amounts ranging from 
$5 to $7. Nearly all the leading trade mag- 
azines in the United States were on his list. 
He took more than three hundred subscrip- 
tions to THE INLAND PRINTER alone. 

We trust that the example thus set will 
warn printers to be more careful in dealing 
with strangers who come without direct 
authority from their employers. 


Southern Printing Wage Survey 
According to a survey recently completed 
by the Southern Master Printers Federation, 
Nashville, printing employers of the South 
are paying journeymen in the composing 
room an average of $41.69 a week, in the 
linotype department $48.74, in the mono- 
type department $43.45, in the cylinder 
pressroom $34.98, in the job pressroom 
$28.35, in the bindery $34.10, and the aver- 
age for the journeymen throughout the en- 
tire plant is $29.75. The survey covered a 
total of seventy-five shops in thirty-seven 

towns and cities in the southern states. 


New Padding and Bookbinding Glues 

Taking into consideration the necessity 
for good cold padding and bookbinding 
glues, John J. Harris & Co., Chicago, are 
putting on the market two new patented 
products under the trade name of Bull-Grip. 
The padding glue is non-inflammable, fast 
drying, moisture proof, never gets sticky or 
brittle, requires no reinforcing and always 
remains flexible. The bookbinders’ glue is 
flexible, water-resisting, never deteriorates 
and has double the spreading capacity of 
hot glue. The company also manufactures 
an office mucilage that is claimed to have 
twice the spreading qualities of ordinary 
mucilage. 





Roland T. Patten, of the Independent-Reporter, Skowhegan, Maine, has recently had the rather _unusuil 
privilege of piloting Governor and Mrs. Ralph O. Brewster on a fourteen-mile journey down the Kennebec 
river. Governor and Mrs. Brewster had had abundant canoeing experience, so that they were prepared to 

enjoy the variety offered by this journey, in which there were frequent rapids. 
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The Graphic Arts Leaders Competition 

The Graphic Arts Leaders Competition 
for the year 1926 has been judged and the 
winners selected after a keen competition 
among the best printers of the country. 
Nearly 1,500 pieces of printing were sub- 
mitted in the competition by 150 printers. 
William T. Innes, Howard Fell, Harry Hop- 
kins Daims, George W. Ward and Norman 
T. A. Munder were the judges. 

A four-color broadside, 22 by 30 inches, 
by John Henry Nash, was awarded first 
honors. It enclosed a four-color reproduc- 
tion of “ The Golden Fleece,’ by Geoffrey 
Holt, and was printed for the American 
Engraving and Color Plate Company. 

A booklet 6% by 12% inches, presenting 
the “ Minuet Silver Service” of the Inter- 
aational Silver Company, secured second 
honors. It was produced by the Redfield- 
Kendrick-Odell Company, New York city. 

Third honors went to the Roger Wil- 
liams Company, Cleveland, for a series of 
mailing pieces and a counter card advertis- 
ing Dobbs hats. 

Honorable mention was given a number 
if booklets and advertising pieces, both in 
black and colors, 


Luminous Printing Inks 
During the early part of the year we had 
a number of inquiries about luminous print- 
ing inks, where they could be obtained, etc. 
At that time we had little or no information 
to offer; but we started an investigation 
which now has brought us the information 
we sought. So, to those of our readers who 
are interested we wish to state: Luminous 
printing inks may be obtained from F. Har- 
rison Glew, 156 Clapham road, London, 
S. W. 9, England. To our knowledge, lumi- 
nous printing inks are not handled in this 

country at the time of this writing. 


Ludlow Issues Composing-Room Calendar 

A new mid-year composing-room calen- 
dar has been issued by the Ludlow Typo- 
graph Company, Chicago, for use in com- 
posing rooms as an aid to superintendents 
and foremen in planning their work. This 
year-at-a-glance calendar consists of a sin- 





Mr. and Mrs. Roy T. Porte, of Franklin Printing Catalogue fame, about to 
start the first lap of a six months’ round-the-world tour, September 4. A group 
of friends and business associates were present to bid them bon voyage. 
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gle 15 by 24 inch sheet printed in two colors 
on heavy coated stock, It shows an entire 
year up to June, 1927. 


New Automatic Jogger 


The Stolp-Gore Company, Chicago, has 
placed on the market a new automatic jog- 


Stolp-Gore Automatic Jogger 


ger that will give a considerable saving on 
gathering and interleaving on single sheets. 


Personal and Other Mention 


ALFRED R. BEDELL, for several years a 
representative with the New England office 
of the Mergenthaler Linotype Company, 
has been appointed representative for cen- 
tral and northern New Jersey. 

Wirt1am H. Tuorn has been made sales 
manager of the Wood, Nathan & Virkus 
Company, New York city. Prior to this con- 
nection, Mr. Thorn was the assistant sales 
manager of the F. Wesel Manufacturing 
Company, Brooklyn. 


THIRTY-FOUR PRINTERS in Cleveland made 
5.2 per cent profit on their 1925 business, 
according to a statement by Secretary Pen- 
hallow, of the Cleveland Graphic Arts Club. 
The sales were $4,049,000; profits, $224,159. 


On Avucust 27 Blake, Moffitt & Towne, 
San Francisco paper dealers, held “ open 
house day ” at their new Oakland house, in 

order that their many 
friends might inspect 
their new warehouse 
and office. 


C. C. Bosson, Pa- 
cific coast salesman 
for Harris Automatic 
Press Company, of 
Cleveland, has been 
made district sales 
manager, to cover all 
of the big Pacific 
coast territory. 


THe Howarp Pa- 

PER Company, Ur- 

bana, Ohio, is in the 

midst of a very ex- 

tensive building pro- 

gram to take care of 

| the increasing de- 

ae ’ mand for its prod- 
ucts. Building after 
building is going up. 
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THE Boarp oF Governors of the Direct 
Mail Advertising Association in session at 
Detroit September 17 chose the Stevens Ho- 
tel, Chicago, as the place for its 1927 conven- 
tion. The dates were fixed for October 19-21. 


Tue Sta-WarMm E tectric HEATER Cor- 
PORATION, formerly of Minneapolis, has pur- 
chased and now occupies a new and fully 
modern manufacturing plant at Ravenna, 
Ohio, which affords increased production. 


GRAHAM Brotuers, Detroit, advise us 
that they have just added to their line a 
new two-ton truck, especially adapted to 
the use of printers and publishers. The truck 
may be seen in the rooms of Dodge dealers. 


F. P. Mattox was elected president and 
general manager of the National Paper & 
Type Company at a recent meeting of the 
board of directors. He takes up the duties of 
H. C. Lewis, general manager, who died 
February 5, and of Robert W. Nelson, presi- 
dent, who died July 28. 


THE MILWAUKEE CLUB OF PRINTING 
House CraFtsMEN held its regular monthly 
meeting and dinner September 6 in the gold 
room of the Hotel Wisconsin. The speaker 
was Major W. W. Kirby, of New York city, 
who talked interestingly on lithography. 


A. E. GIEGENGACK, proprietor of the 
Burkhardt Linotyping Company, New York 
city, has been appointed general manager 
for the graphic arts exposition which will 
be held in New York city September 5-17, 
1927. Mr. Giegengack is also first vice-presi- 
dent of the International Association of 
Printing House Craftsmen. 


THE ARITHMETIC OF ADVERTISING is the 
latest booklet in the educational series for 
printers and advertising men issued by the 
advertising department of S. D. Warren 
Company. Like all other literature issued by 
the Warren company, the booklet is timely 
in subject, direct in exposition and pointed 
in argumentation, as the lawyers put it. 


A NEW DEVICE for automatically control- 
ling the acceleration and braking of alter- 
nating current motor-driven equipment has 
been developed and placed on the market 
by the Cutler-Hammer Manufacturing 
Company, of Milwaukee. It is called the 
Carpenter automatic control station, and 
has been extensively applied to cylinder 
presses, web presses, lithographic presses 
and other printing equipment. 


Dr. Francis H. Birp, who for a number 
of years has been officiating as the head of 
the research department of the United 
Typothetae of America, has resigned this 
position to become professor of commerce 
in the college of engineering and commerce 
at the University of Cincinnati. Although 
the resignation will take effect October 1, 
Doctor Bird will be in attendance at the 
research exhibit at the typothetae conven- 
tion in Detroit this month. THe INLAND 
PRINTER congratulates Doctor Bird on his 
advancement and wishes him the best of 
success in his new position. 
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Tue INLAND PRINTER is issued promptly on the first of each month. It 
aims to furnish the latest and most authoritative information on all matters 
relating to the printing trades and allied industries. Contributions are solicited 
and prompt remittance made for all acceptable matter. 

Members of Audit Bureau of Circulations; Associated Business Papers, Inc.; 
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Associated Advertising Clubs of the World; New York Employing Printers’ 
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Make all remittances payable to The Inland Printer Company. 
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is received previous to the publication of the following issue. Subscribers 
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will avoid any delay in the receipt of the first copy of their renewal by 


remitting promptly. 

Foreign Subscriptions.— To Canada, postage prepaid, four dollars and 
fifty cents; to all countries within the postal union, postage prepaid, 
five dollars per annum in advance. Make foreign money orders payable to 
The Inland Printer Company. No foreign postage stamps accepted. 

ImporTANT.— Foreign money orders received in the United States do not bear 
the name of the sender. Foreign subscribers should be careful to send 
letters of advice at same time remittance is sent, to insure proper credit. 
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through the same agencies. 

Patrons will confer a favor by sending us the names of responsible news 
dealers who do not keep it on sale. 


ADVERTISING RATES 
Furnished on application. The value of THe INLAND PRINTER as an adver- 
tising medium is unquestioned. The character of the advertisements now in its 
columns, and the number of them, tell the whole story. Circulation considered, 
it is the cheapest trade journal in the United States to advertise in. Adver- 
tisements, to secure insertion in the issue of any month, should reach this 
office not later than the fifteenth of the month preceding. 








In order to protect the interests of purchasers, advertisers of novelties, 
advertising devices, and all cash-with-order goods are required to satisfy the 
management of this journal of their intention to fulfil honestly the offers in 
their advertisements, and to that end samples of the thing or things advertised 
must accompany the application for advertising space. 

Tue INLAND PRINTER reserves the right to reject any advertisements for 
cause. 
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Prices for this department: Under heading ‘ Situations Wanted,’”’ 50 cents 
per line; minimum $1.00. Under all other headings, price 75 cents per line; 
minimum $1.50. Count ten words to the line. Address to be counted. Price the 
same whether one or more insertions are taken. Cash must accompany order. 
The insertion of ads. received in Chicago later than the fifteenth of the month 
preceding publication not guaranteed. We can not send copies of THE INLAND 
oi Free to classified advertisers. Remit 40 cents additional if copy is 
desired. 











BOOKS AND SYSTEMS 





WHY KEEP FIGURING PAPER STOCK in the old-fashioned way when 

the Printer’s Paper Cost Finder has it all figured out for you? Cost of any 
number sheets, any ream weight, any price per pound, quickly found; used in 
44 states, Hawaii, Canada and Bermuda. Many comments like this: ‘ We 
have tried out the Cost Finder and find it to be all you claim for it. Send us 
one more.’’— Times-Mirror Printing & Binding House, Los Angeles. Descrip- 
tive booklet free. FITCH BROS., Central City, Neb. 





MIXING PROPORTIONS for 500 beautiful colors (inks, paints). Example: 

Sepia Brown is 20 parts orange to 1 of black. Also color chart showing 
actual colors. Postpaid $1.85. FINE ARTS PUBLISHING CO., 2031-2035 
College avenue, Indianapolis, Ind. Box 1482a. 





BOOKS AND SYSTEMS for printers and publishers. Complete illustrated 
catalogue free. PORTE PUBLISHING COMPANY, Salt Lake City, Utah. 








BUSINESS OPPORTUNITIES 





PRINTING CRAFT MEMBERS, ATTENTION —A rare opportunity to 
buy the finest medium-sized printing plant in St. Louis, located on a promi- 
nent thoroughfare in a manufacturing district; entire plant consists of steel 
labor-saving equipment and the latest machinery; Model 14 Linotype, 
equipped with Monomelt, 8 full-length magazines, 3 split magazines, a fine 
selection of type faces, all running in a series, plenty of rule and border 
slides, quick-change magazine rack, matrix cabinet; 28 by 42  four-roller 
Miehle, 6 new series jobbers, 1 Miller feeder, power cutter, folder, stitcher, 
punching and perforating machine, steel forwarding tables, saw, proof press; 
individual motors throughout; all equipment practically new. Arrangement of 
plant is perfect, and work can be handled expeditiously; established 36 years; 
worth $39,000. Own building, large garage and basement. Will lease building, 
or you may have an option to buy building. Do not reply unless you mean 
business. JULIUS MEYER CO., INC., 3518 N. Broadway, St. Louis, Mo. 





OPPORTUNITY —A_ wonderful opportunity to purchase a_ well-equipped 

printing business established 15 years and catering to the better class of 
work; located in a manufacturing city, one hour’s ride from either Niagara 
Falls or Buffalo; plant consists of two cylinders, five jobbers, Intertype, 
Cleveland folder, Oswego cutter, Boston stitcher, Latham perforator, punch 
Miller bench saw, type stands, stones; individual motors on each machine. 
A good, steady business with large surrounding territory to increase same; 
plant clean, and will stand thorough inspection. For price, terms, etc., ad- 
dress O 543. 


FOR CONSOLIDATION OR SALE — Loose leaf and manifold; well estab- 

lished business, incorporated; own real estate and buildings, large space 
for enlargement of factory; modern equipment; ideal proposition for distant 
firm doing business in central states. O 509. 











FOR SALE 





KIDDER PRESSES — Several sizes and descriptions, thoroughly overhauled 

and guaranteed, furnished with sheet cut-outs and re-rolls for labels. We 
buy, rebuild and sell used printing, lithograph and box makers’ machinery; 
Miehle presses and Seybold cutters always in stock. MASON & MOORE, INC., 
28-30 East 4th street, New: York city. Press repairs of all kinds and remov- 
ing done anywhere. Dexter four-fold folder and 82-inch Seybold knife grinder 
at a reduced price; also Intertypes and Linotypes. 





FOR SALE — We offer used Kidder roll feed bed and platen and rotary presses 
of various styles and sizes; your inquiries solicited., GIBBS-BROWER 
COMPANY, 261 Broadway, New York city; 166 W. Jackson street, Chicago. 





ONE BROWN FOLDER, 32 by 44, $800; one 30-inch Hickok ruling ma- 
chine, $475; both machines with -motors; first-class condition running order; 
easy terms. HOFFMAN, 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 





HARRIS AUTOMATIC printing presses, all models and sizes, single and two- 
color; rebuilt and guaranteed; prompt delivery, fair prices. KONECKY 
BROS., 252 Pennsylvania avenue, Brooklyn, N. Y. 


BOOKBINDERS’ MACHINERY — New model National book sewing ma- 
chines; also rebuilt machines. Write for particulars. JOSEPH- E. SMYTH 
CO., 130-134 N. Campbell avenue, Chicago, III. 


FOR SALE by the PATTERSON TOOL & SUPPLY CO., Dayton, Ohio, 
‘ one used 38-inch Seybold “‘ Holyoke”’ paper cutter with two knives, ready 
or use, $600. 


FOR SALE — 40-inch Sheridan ‘‘ New Model ”’ paper cutter. O 413. 

















Megill’s Patent 
SPRING TONGUE GAUGE PINS 





QUICK ON. Attached in a jiffy. The 


universally popular Gauge Pin. 








Megill’s Gauge Pins 
for Job Presses 
Accurately made and always uniform. We make a large 
variety to meet all needs. Insist on Megill’s products. If not 
at your dealer’s, order from.us. Illustrated circular on request. 
EDWARD L. MEGILL, Pat. and Mfr. 
761-763 Atlantic Ave., Brooklyn, N. Y. 


Megill’s Patent 
DOUBLE-GRIP GAUGES 


VISE GRIP. For any job but specially 
for heavy stock or long runs. 
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HELP WANTED 





Composing Room 





COMPOSITOR, first-class; 
ence; union; permanent. 
Ithaca, N. Y 


prefer one who has had monotype keyboard experi- 
CORNELL PUBLICATIONS PRINTING CO., 





Miscellaneous 


LEARN LINOTYPING or Intertyping at home, spare time study; steady 

work $55 a week. The Thaler System of linotype operating, together with 
a complete all-metal Thaler keyboard given with each course, makes learn- 
ing easy and interesting. Write now for details and special short-time offer. 
THALER SYSTEM, 210 Legal bldg., Washington, D. C. 








Salesmen 





WANTED — Printing salesman with advertising and creative ability; must 
be able to estimate, prepare dummies and otherwise aid customers in 

editing and laying out copy, etc.; state age, experience, and salary expected 

in first letter; must furnish A-1 references. P. O. BOX 38, Winona, Minn. 


PRINTING SALESMAN, well introduced with New England printing trade, to 

carry as side line wonderful new invention of sensitive paper for photo- 
graphic reproduction of printed matter; commission basis. R. B., 544 Com- 
monwealth avenue, Boston, Mass. 








WANTED — Printing salesmen, commercial line; litho offset; Chicago and 


Wisconsin territory. O 542 





Stock Room 





WANTED — Non-union paper stockroom foreman for midwest city of 75,000; 

one thoroughly experienced in handling all kinds of paper stock and sup- 
plies; must be very good as cutting machine operator, with oo aad to conduct 
affairs of stockroom in efficient and businesslike manner. O 544 








INSTRUCTION 


INTERTYPE-LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Learn to operate Milo Ben- 

nett’s way; keyboard and lessons for home study or six weeks at practical 
school in Toledo at trifling cost. We sell Sinclair’s book on Mechanism of 
Intertypes and Linotypes; whatever machines are in use, Bennett’s system in 
conjunction with Sinclair’s book saves hundreds of dollars; every man con- 
nected with Bennett’s school is a world-beater. Write for literature of almost 
unbelievable results obtained through study of Bennett’s system. MILO BEN- 
NETT’S INTERTYPE SCHOOL, Toledo, Ohio. 





THE INLAND PRINTER 





LINOTYPE INSTRUCTION — Largest linotype school in 

established 20 years; more than 1,000 have attended; the fastest, easiest 
method of operating; series of lesson sheets; careful individual instruction; 
favorite school for printers for years; five weeks $100. EMPIRE SCHOOL, 
206 East 19th street, New York; telephone: Gramercy 5733. 


the country; 








MISCELLANEOUS 





WANTED for the sale of American Zincotypes for Germany, solid factories 

which place large consignments to Berlin and can supply goods entirely 
immaculate, free from lead, wholly plain. MAHLMANN & SCHMIDT, Neue 
Friedrichstrasse 48, Berlin Cc 2, Germany. 





OUR NEW ART stationery initials make beautiful monograms when process 
embossed with ‘‘ Emograve ”’ process powders; gold, copper, fire, silver, etc. 
Samples. ‘‘ EMOGRAVE,” Box 23, Station A, Minneapolis, Minn. 


5 NEW ADVERTISING PLANS — Worth hundreds to weeklies and dailies; 
plainly told, well printed; mailed for 25 cents in silver. THE MONITOR- 
REGISTER CO., Inc., Woodstown, N. J. 











SITUATIONS WANTED 





_ Bindery 





BINDERY FOREMAN, good executive, thorough practical experience through- 
out the business, valuable man for larger plant handling great variety of 
work, wants position anywhere. O 548. 


BOOKBINDER, CRAFTSMAN, thorough practical knowledge and experience 
in fine and artistic work, wants leading position in hand bindery. O 545. 








Managers and Superintendents 





WANTED POSITION as superintendent in a general printing and binding 

establishment; I have 30 years’ practical experience in all branches of the 
business, understand estimating under the Franklin System, together with 
my own experience; know how to handle employees to get the best results and 
the most production; have done imposition and layout work, and was bindery 
foreman for 15 years; high-class references. P. O. BOX 3402, Miami, Fla. 
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WANTED -— Position as printing superintendent by a practical man of wide 

experience and proven ability, thoroughly competent on commercial publica- 
tion, catalogue and commercial work; have good executive ability; a loyal and 
efficient man who can take charge of plant and give satisfactory production 
in an economical manner; best of references. No fifty or sixty dollar situation 
considered. O 361. 


SUPE RINTENDENT wants to take charge of some run-down plant and get 

it running; southwest or far west preferred; capacity not over hundred 
thousand a year ns describe conditions. This proposition open until 
December 1. O 546 








Production Manager 





POSITION as printing superintendent or production manager by a man of 

experience and proven ability on all kinds and classes of work from the 
cheapest to the highest grade of catalogue and process color work; will give 
you satisfactory production in the best, quickest and most economical man- 
ner; best of references. O 498. 





Rotagravure 


ROTAGRAVURE AND PHOTOGELATINE — Practical man with European 

and New York experience, specializing in photography, retouching, mount- 
ing, etching and plate making, desires to make change. Only reliable and bona 
fide offers considered. O 465. 








Sales Manager 





POSITION WANTED — Manager, sales manager or salesman, well qualified 

for either, with 26 years’ experience printing and lithographing; consider 
anything in the East; some experience photo litho and offset; will come short 
notice; personal interview. O 550. 








WANTED TO PURCHASE 


WANTED TO BUY — Machinery for making and printing folding paper 
boxes; also newspaper or magazine press, capacity around thirty thousand 
an hour. JOHN W. JORDAN, 1147 N. Main street, College Park, Ga. 


GOOD REBUILT Goss-Comet or Battle Creek Duplex flat bed press at once. 
Exhaustive particulars required. 7911 W. Jefferson, Detroit, Mich. 











WANTED — Knife grinder to grind paper cutter knives, 72 inches long or 
over. INTERSTATE MACHINERY CO., Troy, N. Y 








BUSINESS DIRECTORY 
Automatic Card Presses 
GLOBE TYPE FOUNDRY, 956 Harrison, Chicago, Ill. Buffum automatic 


card presses; hand lever’ presses; process heaters, inks and powders for 
“ Raised Printing.” 











Blotters—Advertising 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th street, Philadelphia. 
Advertising pictorial blotters in three sizes. Hundreds of designs. 


Bookbinding Machinery 


JOHN J. PLEGER, 53 W. Jackson blvd., Chicago. Stripping machines, rein- 
forcing and tipping machines, round corner turning in machines, roll slit- 

ting machines, strip end trimmers, hinged paper covering machines. 

HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Largest and best assorted stock in New York city. 

















Brass Dies for Stamping and Engraving 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
First-class brass dies for leaf stamping and embossing. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 











Brass Rule 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








Brass Typefounders 
HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 
Large stock. 
AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
Calendar Pads 
BERGENFIELD PRINTING COMPANY, Bergenfield, N. J. 6 by 71%, two 
color, green and red, 3 months at a glance, $17.50 per M.; 4 by 7%, two 


color, green and red, $10.50 per M.; 2% by 4, two color, green and red, $4.75 
per M. 





114 E. 13th street, New York city. 














PRINTING ENGINEER — Thoroughly practical pressman with proven 

executive ability, who has served as mechanical superintendent for several 
of the best houses in the country, solicits correspondence from houses that 
would like to improve quality, increase production and promote general effi- 
ciency without disturbing existing organization; ability to do this vouched 
for by houses that have used his services. Write in confidence. O 547. 





Gilbert avenue, 
the best and 


THE SULLIVAN PRINTING WORKS COMPANY, 1062 
Cincinnati, Ohio. Calendar pads now ready for shipment; 
cheapest on the market; write for sample books and prices. 


JOSEPH HOOVER & SONS CO., Market and 49th streets, Philadelphia. Cal- 
endar pads in all styles and sizes. Send for catalogue. 











Practical course, six weeks, seven hours per day, $60. Correspondence 
course, with keyboard, for home study, $28. Sinclair’s mechanical book, 
$10. Write for free literature. It places you under no obligation. You 





WORLD'S F ASTEST OPER ATOR Since 1915 this school has had the reputation of turning 


out more fine operators than all other schools combined. 
Naturally conducts the World’s Best and Most Famous Intertype-Linotype School + maatte nt your speed, to enable you to hold 


a better job; if you are about to take up operating, or if you want to study the mechanical end, this is the one and best school. 


should know what other men and women have accomplished under Milo 
Bennett, the world’s most famous operator. To get all the facts, address: 
MILO BENNETT SCHOOL, TOLEDO, OHIO 
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Chase Manufacturers 


INLAND PRINTER 


October, 1926 


Printers’ Supplies 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Composing Room Equipment—Wood and Steel 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








Counting Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER --- See Typefounders. 


Printing Machinery, Rebuilt 








THE RATHBUN & BIRD COMPANY, 17-19 Walker street, New York city. 


Printers’ and Bookbinders’ Machinists. 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER 





— See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Cuts 








CHRISTMAS CARDS — That can be printed on postal cards, making the 

only Greeting Cards that can be mailed for one cent. Real money makers 
for printers. Attractive designs in two-color electrotypes. Write for samples. 
COBB SHINN, 40-Y Jackson place, Indianapolis, Ind. 


Printing Material 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Printing Presses 





Cylinder Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Kelly Automatic Jobber. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
Electrotypers’ and Stereotypers’ Machinery 


THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th avenue, Cic- 
ero, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park row, New York. Send for catalogue. 


BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, Chicago, IIl. 














Embossing Composition 





STEWART’S EMBOSSING BOARD — Easy to use, hardens like iron; 534x9% 
inches; 12 for $1.25 postpaid. THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY, 


Chicago. 





Engraving Methods 





ANYBODY CAN MAKE CUTS at trifling cost with my simple transferring 

and zinc etching process; price $1. Particulars, many specimens and 
testimonials for stamp. THOS. DAY, Windfall, Ind. 
Feeder for Job Presses 

BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER - 

Gas Heaters and Ink Driers 








—See Typefounders. 








THERE IS ONLY ONE Gas Heater for printing Presses that has safety 
shields; it costs no moze than the paper “ burners,’’ and is safe; 10 models. 
Write UTILITY HEATER CO., 239 Centre street, New Vork. 
Ink Mills—For Regrinding 


BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 








DUPLEX PRINTING PRESS CO., Stereotype rotaries, stereo and mat ma- 
chinery, flat bed web presses, Battle Creek, Mich. 





THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 S. Paulina street, Chicago, 


Ill. Newspaper and magazine rotary presses. 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.—Kelly presses, Klymax Feeder Units. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Proof Presses 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 


Pu hi 











AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Rebuilt Printing Presses 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Roughing Machines 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Ruling Machines 





Matrix Boards 


MATRIX BOARDS (dry flongs), POROSIN brand. ROSENTHAL & CO., 
Roéthenbach a. d. Pegn. Bavaria. Agents wanted. 








Numbering Machines 


THE AMERICAN 
Branch: 123 W. 





NUMBERING MA- 


HAND, Typographic and Special. 
Madison street, Chi- 


CHINE CO., Brooklyn, N. Y.; 
cago, Ill. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 








BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Overlay Process for Halftones 





SIMPLE AND PRACTICAL. Write for samples, terms. Makes halftones print 
right. DURO OVERLAY PROCESS, 804 Bartlett avenue, Milwaukee. 





Paper Cutters 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





114 E. 13th street, New York city. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 





Saw Trimmers 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Seals 





BLANK SEALS for all sealing purposes. Capacity, million a day. Also printed 
and embossed. THE TABLET & TICKET CO., 1015 W. Adams street, 
Chicago. Telephone: Haymarket 3883. 





Slitting, Perforating and Scoring Attachments 





HOFF combination slitter, perforator and scorer attachments. LESLIE D. 


HOFF MFG. CO., 1142 Salem avenue, Hillside, N. J. 


Steel Composing Room Equipment 








AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Photoengravers’ Machinery and Supplies 





THE OSTRANDER-SEYMOUR CO., general offices, 1874 S. 54th avenue, Cic- 
ero, Ill.; Eastern office, 38 Park’ row, New York. Send for catalogue. 





Plateless Process Embossing 





OUR ELECTRO-CHEMICAL process enables any printer to produce beautiful 

embossed prints without dies or plates; it is profitable, inexpensive and 
easy 2: operate. Write for catalogue of supplies. THE A. STOKES CO., Hud- 
son, Ohio. 





Printers’ Equipment 


WANNER MACHINERY CO., 716 S. Dearborn street, Chicago. New, 
and used equipment, materials and outfits. 





rebuilt 





Printers’ Rollers and Roller Composition 


BINGHAM’S, SAM’L, SON MFG. CO., 636-704 Sherman street, Chicago; also 

514-518 Clark avenue, St. Louis; 88-90 S. 13th street, Pittsburgh; 706-708 
Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 40-42 Peters street, Atlanta, Ga.; 629 South 
Alabama street, Indianapolis; 4015-4017 E. Main street, Dallas, Tex.; 721-723 
Fourth street, S., Minneapolis, Minn.; 1025 W. Fifth street, Des Moines, 
Iowa; cor. East and Harrison streets, Springfield, Ohio; 1285 W. 2d street, 
Cleveland, Ohio; 223 W. Ransom street, Kalamazoo, Mich.; 4391-93 Apple 
street, Detroit, Mich. 


WILD & STEVENS, Inc., 5 Purchase street, Boston 9, Mass. Established 1859. 











Stereotyping Machinery 





THE GOSS PRINTING PRESS COMPANY, 1535 South Paulina street, Chi- 
cago, Ill. Complete line of curved and flat stereotyping machinery. 


Chicago, Ill. 





BERTEL O. HENNING Sales Agency, 608 S. Dearborn street, 





BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 





Stripping Machines 





JOHN J. PLEGER, 808-810 Monadnock bldg., Chicago, IIl. 





Tags 





TAGS! Quick delivery, high quality and lowest trade prices. Send us your 
quotations and ask for samples. THE DENNEY TAG COMPANY, Inc., 
West Chester, Pa., the largest exclusive tag manufacturers in America. 





TAGS of every description; special prices to printers. Write us for samples and 
prices. SAMUEL CUPPLES ENVELOPE CO., St. Louis, Mo. 





Type Casters 





THOMSON TYPE MACHINE CO., 223 W. Erie street, Chicago. Machines 


for casting 6 to 48 pt. type in all languages. 
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Type Founders 





AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO., original designs in type and decorative 

material — the greatest output and most complete selection. Kelly presses, 
Kelly automatic jobbers, Klymax feeder units. Dealers in w type, printing 
machinery and printers’ supplies of all kinds. Send to nearest house for latest 
specimens. Houses: Boston, 270 Congress st.; New York, 200 William st., cor- 
ner Frankfort; Uptown House Printing Crafts bldg., 8th ave. and 34th st.; 
Philadelphia, 13th, corner Cherry st.; Baltimore, 215 Guilford ave.; Rich- 
mond, 11 Governor st.; Atlanta, 118 Central ave.; Buffalo, 45 N. Division 
st.; Pittsburgh, 323 Third ave.; Cleveland, 15 St. Clair ave., N. E.; Cin- 
cinnati, 646 Main st.; St. Louis, 9th and Walnut sts.; Chicago, 517-519 W. 
Monroe st.; Detroit, 557 W. Larned st.; Des Moines, 313 Court ave.; Kansas 
City, 10th and Wyandotte sts.; Minneapolis, 419 4th st., South; Denver, 
1621 Blake st.; Los Angeles, 121 N. Broadway; San Francisco, 500 Howard 
st.; Portland, 47 Fourth st.; Spokane, West 310 First st.; Milwaukee, 125 
Second st.; Winnipeg, Can., 376 Donald st. 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER, type foundry and manufacturing 

plant at Monroe and Throop streets, Chicago. Sales and service houses at 
829-831 S. State street, Chicago; 1224 H _ street, Northwest, Washington, 
D. C.; 1102 Commerce street, Dallas; Third and Locust streets, St. Louis; 
710 Baltimore avenue, Kansas City; 1114 Howard street, Omaha; 51-52 E. 
Third street, St. Paul; Western avenue and Columbia, Seattle; 319 Pender 
street, West Vancouver, B. C., Canada. Manufacturers of type, brass rule, 
brass galleys, steel chases, steel and iron justifying furniture, leads and slugs, 
saw-trimmers, stereo casting boxes, metal furnaces, job press brakes and vari- 
ous ‘‘ Superior” specialties for printers. Merchants of printing machinery of 
all kinds, complete equipment, materials and supplies. 


Wire Stitchers 











BREHMER BROTHERS, Leipzig-Plagwitz, Germany. Thread sewers, wire 
stitchers, fo'ders, end sheet pasters, thread stitchers. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th street, New York city. 
Large stock ‘‘ Brehmer ”’ wire stitchers. 


AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— Boston wire stitchers. 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 

Wood Goods 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 

Wood Goods—Cut Cost Equipment 

AMERICAN TYPE FOUNDERS CO.— See Typefounders. 

Wood Type 
BARNHART BROS. & SPINDLER — See Typefounders. 
HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., 114 E. 13th st., New York city. 






































This Book Soon Pays for Itself 


Commercial Engraving and Printing,’ by Charles W. Hackleman, 

should be in the hands of every printer. Helps the salesman, crafts- 

man and student to get ahead. Invaluable to the office as a reference. 

Second Printing, Revised. 84C pages. Over 1,500 Illustrations. 

35 Related Subjects. Sent on approval — must sell itself to you. 
Write for FREE prospectus showing sample pages. contents, terms, etc. 


Commercial Engraving Pub. Co., Dept.ZD , Indianapolis, Ind. 








THE REDINGTON 


Counts 


Continuously and Accurately 


F. B. REDINGTON COMPANY 
109 South Sangamon Street Chicago, Ill. 














FOR INFORMATION RELATIVE TO THE 


Original Chalk Overlay 


WRITE TO 


THE MECHANICAL CHALK RELIEF OVERLAY PROCESS 
61 Park Place, New York, N. Y. 

















TYPE CASTING MACHINES 


Rebuilt THOMPSON and UNIVERSAL 
Equipments, Guaranteed for Satisfactory 
Service. WE SUPPLY TYPE MATRICES 


FRANK NOSSEL, 38 Park Row, NEW YORK 
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HUNTING 


for Business? 


We can help you in 
your illustrating 


Blomgren Bros. & Co. 


Makers of Printing Plates 
512 Sherman St., CHICAGO, ILL. 
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| A long-established, thoroughly modern- 


ized printing organization in a beautiful 
Western Maryland city requires the serv- 
ices of a combination hand compositor 
and stoneman who measures up to these 
requirements: 


1. He must have ability decidedly above the av- 
erage. He must be familiar with the things 
that constitute simplicity and beauty in com- 
position. He must be able to create such ty- 
pography. He must be fast and accurate. 

He must be well recommended as able, indus- 
trious, agreeable and reliable by people who 
are known as exceptional printers. 

. He must be a student of what is new and good 
in typography. He must keep up with the 
progress of the craft. 

We have no room for floaters, bluffers or mal- 
contents. This is an opportunity=not a ‘‘job.”’ 
We prefer that he be a married man witha 
family, because of the school and college facil- 
ities in our city—but ability, not age, social or 
domestic status, will be the deciding factor. 


We offer him permanent, pleasant employment 
where he will enjoy home life in the sunshine and 
fresh air of Western Maryland —a region rich in 
romance and charm —where living costs and rents 
are low—where facilities for education, entertain- 
ment and recreation are unexcelled. 


WE WILL PAY HIM AN EXCEPTIONAL SALARY 


Applications considered confidential. They must 
be accompanied by references, a statement of 
qualifications and samples of the applicant’s own 
work, with a note on each sample telling why it 























| was done in the manner shown. Address O 549 
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Since the Sixteenth Century 


CANSON & MONTGOLFIER HAVE ENJOYED 
WORLD- WIDE RENOWN 


FOR THE MAKING OF Fine Papers 














A Partial 


List of Prominent Users 


of Vidalon Papers 


The National City Company 


Importers & Traders Nat'l Bank 


New York Curb Market 
The N. Y. Cotton Exchange 
U.S. Mortgage & Trust Co. 


The Investment Bankers Assn. 


The French Line 

The Pennsylvania System 
Knox Hat Company 

Dobbs & Company 

Richard Hudnut 

Pedemode Shoes 

R. & H. Simon 

Helen Paul, Inc. 

Franklin Simon & Co. 
James Mc Creery & Co. 

The King Features Syndicate 
L. Bamberger & Co. Pub. Co. 





ODAY, many shrewd American adver- 

tisers are using Canson & Montgolfier 

papers because they know that these im- 
ported papers bring greater returns in the sale 
of merchandise to a high class clientele. 

It is with real pleasure, therefore, that we 
announce that these papers are now carried in 
stock in Chicagoand are available to advertisers 
in the Chicago territory through the old and 
reputable firm of Bradner Smith & Company. 

Being one of the oldest paper manufacturers 
in the Old World, it is fitting that we should 
be represented in Chicago by a firm which en- 
joys, relatively, the same long-standing posi- 
tion of integrity among Chicago paper dealers 
that we do among the paper makers of the 
world. Through their Library of Printed Spec- 
imens Bradner Smith & Company furnish a 
unique service, aiding in the choice of format 
as well as in the selection of the proper papers. 

There you will find many examples of work 
done on our Vidalon Hand-Made Papers. 


Canson & Montgolfter, Inc. 
New York City 


Paris London Brussels Geneva 
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Canson & flontgolfier 


IMPORTED FRENCH HAND-MADE PAPERS NOW 
CARRIED IN STOCK BY 


BRADNER SMITH & CO. In Chicago 


























F are pleased to announce the im- 

portant addition to our stocks of 

several complete lines of hand-made 
and mould-made papers from the famous Can- 
son & Montgolfier mills at Vidalon, France. 

Vidalon Papers are well known among art-: 
ists and advertising men, particularly in the 
eastern states where they are being used a great 
deal for the better grade of booklets and bro- 
chures requiring an atmosphere of refinement. 

In our Library of Printed Specimens there 
is a fine exhibition of American work on these 
imported papers. It includes a wide variety of 
things, from privately printed volumes to en- 
velope enclosures and mailing pieces. The 
processes range from intaglio to offset. 

One of the most interesting features to ad- 
vertising men will be the fine examples of 
half-tone printing on Vidalon Velin, a deckle- 
edged, wove paper of pleasing texture. 

The exhibition will be open every business 
day from nine to five until October fifteenth. 


Bradner Smith & Company 


333 South Desplaines Street 
Chicago, Illinois 





A Partial 
List of Prominent Users 
of Vidalon Papers 


General Electric Co. 

Rolls Royce of America 
Locomobile 

Packard Motor Car Co., of N.Y. 
Uppercu-Cadillac Corporation 
The Aeolian Co. 

The American Piano Company 
The Lanston Monotype Co. 
Erskine Danforth Corp. 
Kensington Furniture Co. 

J. Livingstone & Co. 

Society of Arts and Crafts 
Chesapeake Bay Country Club 
Wildenstein Galleries 

The Arden Gallery 

Southern Chemical Co. 

The Caulk Company 

L. Heller & Son 

The Thompson-Starrett Co. 
The Skywriting Corp. 

The International Studio 
Field and Stream Magazine 
Photoplay Magazine 

The Outlook Magazine 

The Elks Magazine 

Yale Publishing Association 
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Two Practical and 
Economical Papers 


Tf reputation of the makers of Buck- 
eye Cover and Buckeye Text papers 
has been established and maintained 
through more than three-quarters of a 
century by the honest making of good 
and beautiful papers of moderate cost. 


Buckeye Text is, in our judgment, quite 
as beautiful as any machine-made paper 
obtainable and it is so soundly made that 
a it will endure beyond any human re- 
“a quirement. It gives great distinction to 

advertisements of any form, yet its price 
is no higher than that of Buckeye Cover. 


The worth of Buckeye Cover is known in 
every printing establishment of America. 
It is better made today than ever before 
and it is truly the standard by which all 
cover papers are judged. 


Buckeye papers are procurable in every large American center, 
usually from the leading paper merchant 
of the community 


The Beckett Paper Company 


Makers of Good Paper 
IN HAMILTON, OHIO, Since 1848 
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A ° WATERMARKED 


Cut Out the Worry! 


There is no use to worry about paper when Howard Bond is 
available—no use to worry about anything. Modern business 
demands modern printed forms and modern letterheads. It also 
demands the rigid practice of economy without the usual accom- 
panying sacrifice of quality. For such specific modern-day business 
needs, Howard Bond is particularly adapted. It has a firm smooth 
snow-white surface that makes it ideal for letterheads and general 
printing. It is very reasonable in price and is absolutely guaranteed 
to lay flat. It may be obtained from Howard Bond Paper Merchants 
over the entire country and Canada. Standardize on Howard Bond 
and cut out paper worry — now and forever. 


HOWARD BOND HOWARD LAID BOND 
HOWARD LEDGER HOWARD ENVELOPES 
HOWARD WHITE AND BUFF POSTING LEDGER 


THE HOWARD PAPER CO., URBANA, O. 


New York Office Chicago Office 
280 Broadway 10 La Salle St. 
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LAIDTONE BOOK-~a coated 


paper with the oldtime charm retained 
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I. was only a few short years ago that coated papers 
were developed. We all admitted that these same coated papers were not 
all they should be, but, at the same time, agreed that nothing could be 
done about it. Thus insidiously does conservatism creep upon us. 

Tue glare had been taken away in the dull and the semi-dull coateds 
—but even this dull finish was not entirely satisfying. The traditions of 
the craft in the choice of laid papers were too deeply rooted in verity to 
allow any paper not possessed of this quality to pass without censure. 
Laid paper has always been especially appropriate as a background for 
type and illustration, and of all the subtleties which make up fine print- 
ing, the laid mark has seemed to contribute most. So today, in order to 
satisfy this requirement, along comes ‘“‘Laidtone,’’ one of those sur- 
prising developments which in its first claims breeds profound skepti- 
cism—a laid coated paper. . 

‘Ir can’t be done,”’ said the skeptics; ‘“‘how can you put a laid mark 
in a sheet of paper and get a perfectly even and smooth surface upon 
which to record the fine dots of the halftone?”’ 

‘How are you going to do that?”’ said they. 

WELL, it has been done. We have ready to send you the first showing 
of a new paper that wili revolutionize your ideas of the possibilities 
of a coated sheet. 


LaipToneE Book is made in White and Ivory, in 

80 and 100 pound weights, and can be obtained in a 

range of standard sizes. The Laiwtone surface is 

also offered in three-ply translucent and in brightly 
colored six-ply blanks 


old and Guaranteed by America’s Leading Paper Merchants 
Write For SPECIMEN PorTFOLIO 
Made by A. M. Cortins MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


226-240 COLUMBIA AVENUE 
PHILADELPHIA 
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ime, Men, Material, Money — 


NLY four things constitute business—time, men, 
|O material, money —that’s all. The degree of suc- 


cess which a business attains depends on how 
well it shuffles these four cards—and plays them. 


The use of Resource Bond—the All Purpose Bond 
Paper—saves time in selection—saves men who might be 
making the selection—saves material by its perfect 
press performance— saves money by its economical 
cost—that’s all. But it’s enough to compel its use. 


Resource Bond is made in white and nine colors in 
four thicknesses and is nationally distributed for your 
service. 


GILBERT PAPER COMPANY 


USE BETTER PAPE ° ° 
\" Ps Menasha, Wisconsin 


qe 


RESOURCE BOND 


DISTRIBUTORS 


..B. F. Bond Paper Co. New York, N. Y..... ; Kuensiner & Lucie Paper Co. 

son Paper Co. New York, N.Y... ome Bishop Paper Co. 

Philadelphia, Pa.. ae Pers Paes Aree ee Ee . Paper House 4 Pennslyunia 

Portland, Ore.. ‘ wan J. W. P. McFall 

Philadelphia. Pa.. pe Ra atiae Mie Gales Relat oa larclatere ears . Garrett. Buchanan Co. 

Richmond, Va. Sates atone Southern Paper Co. 

Seattle, Wash “Carter, Rice & Co. Corp. 

RO Pee eee : Baker Paper Co. 

St. Paul, Minn z .. .Inter-Cily Paper Co. 

ee OS Serer re he caja ctacstnae Sop eee .. Spokane Paper & Stat’y. Co. 

3 Toledo, Ohio. — — S 

Mi \ fe iia) ahi 4ek sda es EEA RIMP ER TRANS a Oa oS ..Tayloe Paper Co 

Minnenpelis, — Hes C 4 ESSERE EGRESS ye a SE ee Bee ee Mer erey meas Coast Paper Company 

Ce en ener me rere ttn cr Green, Low & Dolge, Inc. one ycacc ranieg ees nednasiesivienun gina mente vuceea Stanford Paper Co. 
Export-——Maurice O’Meara Co., New York, N. Y. 
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BYRON WESTON COMPANY, LEADERS 




















IN LEDGER PAPERS 





eaders of Hen | and Industry 


aa WY 
1USE, 
iuseppe Garibaldi was a great 
modern leader of men in a series 
of military campaigns for many 
different peoples. Leading group 
after group of volunteer forces, 
his career developed masterly 
victories and bitter defeats. Al- 
though apparently crushed many 
times, healways regained a power- 
ful position, and died a hero in 
Italy, and was much honored in 


England, France and Uruguay. He 
was an outstanding Leader of Men. 


Byron Weston was a great leader 
of industry as a result of experi- 
mentations in making fine ledger 
papers. Early in his career, he had 
many obstacles to overcome in his 
determination to manufacture un- 
surpassable ledgerpapers. Hesuc- 
ceeded, and for many years Byron 
Weston’s Ledger Papers have 
been the leaders in the industry. 
Byron Weston was as famous a 
Leader in Industry as Giuseppe 
Garibaldi was a Leader of Men. 


(>) 
“You have never known a record book of CWeston’s to be scrapped / 














co 








The value of an unblemished reputation 
is incalculable in the ledger paper industry, 
since the test for the best ledger paper is 
had only after many years of hard usage. 


Ledger paper is bought on faith—faith 
that the customer has in the integrity, 
reliability, and skill of the manufacturer. 
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That’s why leading printers and stationers 
of a discriminating nature have used 
and endorsed Byron Weston Company’s 
ledger papers for over half a century. 


The Weston watermark in ledger paper 
is an absolute guarantee of the high- 
est quality, durability and permanence. 


TON 


LEADERS IN LEDGER PAPERS 





Byron Weston (sompany 


A family of Paper Makers for over sixtv-three years 
Mills at Dalton, Massachusetts, U.S. A. 
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For that Fussy, Particular 
Customer who says, “I want 
something with class to it” 


If you're going to please him, and 
at the same time make a decent 
profit, you can’t do better than open 
up for his choice a sample book of 


Twenty-four sheets available—eleven colors and white in both light 
weight and heavy weight. Two sizes—23x29 and 20x 26—both 
deckle edged. A wonderful, “‘easy-to-print” parchment finish 


i a 


Ask your Paper Merchant for Sample Books or 
Testing Sheets or write direct to 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA PAPER MEG. Co. 


Manufacturers of Covers, Blotting, Box Covers, 
Index Bristol and Specialties 


New York Office Mills and General Offices Chicago Office 
41 PARK ROW WASHINGTON, D. C. CONWAY BLDG. 
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No Substitute 


Q, Even leather is no substitute for Burkdrt*, For leather 


does not offer the essential advantage of economy, which 
is so emphatically a Burkdrt* asset. 


GO, Therefore, in commercial use, where books, catalogs, 
albums, portfolios and numerous other types of sales ma- 
terial require sure protection and unusual attractiveness, 
BurkArt* is the process to which the printer turns. 


PROCESSED 


Q, BurkAért* designing and art service is really a part of the 


PROCESSED 


process and is free to printers. 


THE BURKHARDT COMPANY, INCc. 


Burkhardt Building, Larned at Second 
DETROIT, MICHIGAN 





*BurkArt is the name of a process, not of a material. Du Pont Fabrikoid 


PROCESSED 


is the basic material used, the processing being a Burkhardt development. 
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An Easy Seller—A Profit Maker 


The Novelty Features—the drawer and the sliding shelf— make it easy to sell. 
Printers can buy Rite-FinE Stationery as low as 75c per box. 


(PATENT APPLIED FOR) 





Sheets slide out on a shelf = 
Easy to remove one 






A drawer for pencils, pens, 
erasers, stamps, etc. 


Put up in a Novelty Cabinet containing 125 Sheets and 100 Envelopes 
for Personal, Professional and Social Use 


The demand for printed Stationery for personal, professional and social use 
is large, and this demand is increased during the fall and Christmas season. 
The printer is the logical distributer of printed Stationery, and Rire-Fine 
STATIONERY Offers an opportunity to meet the demand with a box of 
Stationery that appeals to nearly every one. 


3 Grades to Meet All Needs: 
SHELDRAKE BOND in Standard Box CHURCHILL VELLUM in Standard Box 
CORTLAND VELLUM in de Luxe Box 








Holly Containers to Fit Each Box 









GLADSTONE SIZE 7% TWOFOLD SIZE 


Envelopes ...... 354 x 55% Envelopes ...... 3%x7% 
Sheets(flat) ..... Sheets (flat) ..... 7%x 10% 


THE PAPER MILLS’ COMPANY | The Paper Mills’ Company, iiaiae: 


517-525 South Wells Street 


Paper Merchants —Envelope Manufacturers You may send full information on RITE-FINE 
STATIONERY, covering packing, prices and 


| 
517-525 South Wells Street | selling helps. 
Firm 
CHICAGO | 
| 


Street Address 


Town Se ciiieesriascal 
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folk ks-Howdy 


We'll be slad 
to see you— 


at Detroit—glad to show you 
thru the display of some of the 
finest direct advertising pro- 
duced during the past year. 
You will see one of the most 
unique paper displays ever 
shown — something just a little 
out of the ordinary. 

Maybe you'll find an idea or 
two to carry away with you. 


D.M. A. A. Convention at 
Detroit, October 20-21-22 


‘‘Making Them Reach for It’’ 


That’s the title of a book which 
will be circulated at the Con- 
vention —a booklet telling you 
how to make the prospect reach 
for the advertising you produce 
when it is placed upon his desk. 



























































BOOTH No. 83 


Of course you can have a copy. 
If you are unable to attend the 
convention—write and ask for it. 


PENINSULAR PAPER COMPANY 


Makers of Cover Papers— Agents in all Principal Cities 


YPSILANTI ,& MICHIGAN 
FP. 
Fvrsa 
Ore 
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[f your stationery customer responds 
to the idea of a fine sheet say to him— 









Good stationery is made out of rags. The better the rags 


the better the paper. Crane’s Bond is made out of all 





new white rags, by people who have made the finest 





writing papers for 125 years, by people whose whole- 





hearted desire to make the finest paper has given the 





name “Crane” the high esteem of large corporations, 





financial institutions, and twenty-two governments. You 





cannot do better by the letterhead which represents your 





business than to put it on Crane’s Bond. 





As a selling help for you we will be glad to send to any bank 





or business executive the Crane folders—unusually fine direct 






mail pieces which state the case for all new rag business paper. 







4 





Crane's 


BUSINESS PAPERS 





Consisting of 
CRANE’S BOND: CRANE’S PARCHMENT DEED - CRANE’S JAPANESE LINEN - CRANE’S OLD BERKSHIRE 


CRANE & COMPANY, we. DALTON, MASSACHUSETTS 


The Crane & Company merchant has envelopes in standard sizes for all of Crane’s Business Papers 
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JROADSIDES 


that become jigsaw puzzles 


The big, all-the-guns-at-once broadside is aimed to enthuse the buyer. But does it? 
Not when it is printed on brittle paper that falls apart of its own weight when unfolded 


‘THE broadside that automatically be- 
comes a jigsaw puzzle is much more 
apt to annoy than to enthuse. 

Next time you plan a big broadside, or 
any kind of mailing piece that is going 
to be manhandled, consider how much 
stronger and better-looking it will be on 
Anglo-Saxon Bond. 

On Anglo-Saxon it can tell its story to 
a whole roomful of directors one after 
another; it can go from department to 
department, and from person to person, 
without wilting. It can be taken out to 
lunch, or looked over on the train going 


home—and still it will keep its smart, 
businesslike air. 

Can you say as much of the usual 80, 
90, or 100 Ib. broadside paper? 

Anglo-Saxon Bond, in white and eight 
good colors, enables you to produce 
two-color effects with one-color printing. 
It prints and folds perfectly. Much han- 
dling doesn’t mar its fine surface. It takes 
cuts with reasonably fine detail, and it 
is moderate in cost. 

Anglo-Saxon is fine too, for letterheads 
and other business forms. Envelopes to 
match are available at once. 


LS hota ae Hn -\  @ le ele) 


nnn 


HAMPSHIRE PAPER COMPANY, South Hadley Falls, Mass. 


Anglo-Saxon Bond carries the name Hampshire Paper Co. as part of the watermark, 
and is stocked, with envelopes, by the following Hampshire distributors: 


Albany, N. Y., The Potter-Taylor Paper Corp. 
Baltimore, Md., J. Francis Hock & Company 
Boston, Mass., Cook-Vivian Company, Inc. 
Chicago, Ill., Parker, Thomas & Tucker Paper Co. 
Cincinnati, Ohio, The Culbertson Paper Co. 

Dallas, Texas, Olmsted-Kirk Company 

Detroit, Mich., The Paper House of Michigan 
Indianapolis, Ind., Century Paper Company 

Kansas City, Mo., Bermingham, Little & Prosser Co. 


Los Angeles, Calif., Carpenter Paper Company 
Louisville, Ky., Miller Paper Company 
Minneapolis, Minn., Wilcox-Mosher-Leffholm Co. 
Newark, N. J., Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 

New York City, Lasher & Lathrop, Inc. 
Philadelphia, Pa., Molten Paper Company 
Richmond, Va., Virginia Paper Company, Inc. 

St. Louis, Mo., Mack-Elliott Paper Company 
Washington, D. C., Stanford Paper Company 


London, England, Frederick Johnson & Company, Ltd. 


pune. pe 
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A NEW PLAN 


that will help you get more orders 


S. D. Warren Company’s announcement of its new 


ARREN’S Sales 

Units offer you a 
chance to exercise your own 
taste as to size, shape, and 
color; to give your origin- 
ality and imagination full 
play; and to satisfy the whims of 
your customers. Yet they make sure 
your customer’s booklet or folder will 
cut without waste from stock sheets 
and not be held up for envelopes spe- 
cially made to match. 

Each Warren Sales Unit consists 
of a standard size booklet, folder, 
four-page letter, or any combination 
of these pieces, and an envelope to 
fit. The envelope is made of suitable 
envelope paper which harmonizes 
with the mailing pieces in tone. 
In this envelope your customer can 
mail booklet, folder or letter sepa- 
rately or all together. Or he can send 
booklet and folder, 


Sales Units is the most important plece of news 
to printers in a long time. These new Sales Units 
offer a simple way to choose booklet or folder sizes. 


wide choice offered you aresuretomeet 
the requirements of any customer. 

All of the booklet, folder and letter 
sizes in Warren’s Standard Sales 
Units cut without waste from stand- 
ard sizes of Warren’s Standard Print- 
ing Papers. The envelopes, of special 
envelope paper, are stylishly cut and 
have good writing and gumming 
qualities. They are stocked by mer- 
chants handling Warren’s Standard 
Printing Papers. 


What Warren’s Units 
will do for you 


When you sit down at a prospect’s 


desk with a set of Warren’s 
Units you have something 
new, something interesting 
to show him. These Units 
help you get quicker de- 
cisions. They save you time 
and trouble trying to sell a booklet 
size that will cut and handle economi- 
cally. They keep you from having 
to wait days and even weeks while 
envelopes are made up to match. 

With these Units you can combine 
jobs to run on the same stock and in 
the same color. You can standardize 
your work, weed out odd paper sizes 
and speed up production to a greater 
extent than ever before. 

All these things are economies that 
help lower your printing costs and 
hence eventually lead to more busi- 
ness and more profits. 

Wearetelling yourcustomers about 
Warren’s Sales Units 





letter and folder or 
booklet and letter. 
Thus, each Unit 
gives your customer 
seven possible mailing 
combinations. And 
there are ten Units, 
each in a different size 
with envelopes to 
harmonize with the 
White,Indiaand Sepia 
tones of Warren’s 
Standard Printing 
Papers. With such a 





Warren's Standard 
SALES UNIT 


NUMBER 





\ This portfolio, to the left, filing size, con- 
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WARREN'S 


STANDARD 
SALES UNITS 





Company 


tains a complete set of Warren’s Sales Street 


Units. It is sent you free and we will also 
gladly send copies to your customers if 
you so desire. 


S. D. Warren Company, Dept. 410 
101 Milk Street, Boston, Mass. 


Please send me, free of charge, a complete set of 
Warren’s Sales Units. 


through magazines 
like Printers’ Ink 
Monthly. Send for a 
free copy of Warren’s 
Standard Sales Unit 
Portfolio, using the 
coupon below if you 
prefer. 


S. D. Warren Company 
101 Milk Street 


Boston Massachusetts 


At left is No. 3 of the ten 
Warren’s Sales Units. Each unit 
consists of a booklet, a folder and 
a 4-page letter which can be mailed 
in seven different combinations. 
Envelopes are made by U. S. En- 
velope Company, in penny-saver 
style, with high-cut flap, and good 
gumming and writing qualities. 
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IN RECOGNITION 


RINTERS realize that exceptionally good paper is a prerequisite of 

exceptionally good—impressive—printing. Experienced creators of 
advertising realize it also. 
To encourage the production of more impressive printing and direct ad- 
vertising, the Cantine Awards were inaugurated some three years ago. 
Every three months, two-color, stecl-engraved certificates are presented to 
the writer and printer of the best work done on a Cantine coated paper. 
In addition, the winning work is featured in our national advertising. 


Competition of this kind has given many an example of unusual printing 
and advertising ability—and its producers—the valuable recognition 
they deserve. 

The current contest closes December 30th. Between now and then, enter 
at least one example of your work. Details and sample papers sent on 
request. The Martin Cantine Company, Dept. 309, Saugerties, N. Y. 


$ 9 COATED 
PAPERS 


CANFOLD ASHOKAN ESOPUS VELVETONE Litho C.1$ 


AND PRINTING QUALITY NO. 1 ENAMEL BOOK NO. 2 ENAMEL SEMIDULL - Easy to Print COATED ONE SIDE 
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the Worlds GreatestShip uses _\\)/|/))) 

the Worlds Best aS 
RECORD PAPER. Z— 


HIP records, like all appointments about 

huge ovean-going liners, are likely to be 
subjected to extreme tests at an instant’s 
notice. For this reason the paper used for the 
log and other official records, as well as the 
raw material used in the construction of the 
ships themselves, must be of supreme quality. 





































Recognizing these facts, the officials of the 
United States Lines have adopted Brown’s Linen 
Ledger for all the records of the gigantic Levia- 


A. oom sact} If you would like = 
ae than,—majestic queen of the seas. sample of the kind of 








Lf ‘iis: 7 paper used by the 
ioe Selected for the records of the world’s greatest id Aecte Kone. 
; ° ° dition for its maps 
| mill are the onl | ship and chosen by Lieutenant Commander Byrd and records, we shal 
| ones making led- 7 rae be glad to send it, 
j xer, linen “and | for the records of the Byrd Polar Expedition, L. L. with our _compli- 


} bond papers and | 






2 using none but? | ’ . ments, upon request. 
hosel "\S) Brown’s ledger, linen and bond papers have car- ’ 
Rags pe ried the important records of the world for more 
\ J than three-quarters of a century. 
WA 


When you have work requiring paper of supreme 
quality and value, choose one of the grades given 
below. Leading merchants carry them. Samples, as 
well as a list of distributors, will be sent on request. 


L.L.BROWN PAPER CO., Adams, Mass. 


IyROWN’S 


Ledger, Linen and Bond Papers 





































D Oe womens! SUPREME IN QUALITY SINCE 1849 ]sssesnsncmnacanmmemanee 
Brown’s ADVANCE GreyYLock GREYLOCK Brown’s Brown’s LINEN 
Linen Lepcen Linen Lepcer Linen LEDGER am a Fine Cream, blue; wove, 
White, buff, blue White, buff, blue White, buff, blue Hingeforlouse leaf Books White, buff, blue, pink laid 
— Apvance Bono GreytocKBonp  Brown’s LINEN ADVANCE AND GreyLock Brown’s MANUSCRIPT 
5 White, buff, blue, pink White TypewriTER Papers TYPEWRITER PAPERS . Covers ae 
a ED 
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“(Do Your Catalogs 
of ttract cAttention 


' JOUR catalogs may be well 
planned and contain all the 
essential selling information, 

but that alone does not carry any 


assurance that they will produce 
the orders they should. 


Your best salesmen are men of 
pleasing personality who pay par- 
ticular attention to their personal 
appearance, because they know the 
importance of a favorable impres- 
sion on the buyer, and you are al- 
ways pleased when the customer 
compliments your salesmen. 


Consider your catalogs in the same 
way. Give them personality and a 
pleasing appearance as the greatest 
assurance of increased business. 


The Swan-Myers Company used a 
Molloy Made Cover, believing its 
beauty would attract favorable 
attention, and the acknowledg- 
ments they have received prove 
conclusively that the books have 
been favorably received, which is 
the first essential to increased 
% business. 


4“ Greater selling power can be given 
* to your customer’s catalogs, sales 
manuals or data books by using a 
Molloy Made Cover. These covers 
are made of a tough, durable leather 
cloth beautifully embossed and 
colored. The cost is very moderate. 


Tell us about the books you are 
planning for your customers and 
let us co-operate with you by sug- 
gesting an idea that will increase 
their sales value. There is no obli- 
gation and our sketches may help 
you land a good order. 


—. MOLLOY MADE 


MOLLOY MADE Ss THE DAVID J. MOLLOY COMPANY 


COVER 2859 N. Western Ave. may Sales Offices in Principal 
for Gvery Purpose CHICAGO, ILL. S re ie Cities 
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Errors 
you can avoid 
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GOTHIC BOLD 


This Sample Book 
FREE 


This new showing of GOTHIC 
BOND contains an exhibit of 
model letterheads and a chap- 
ter on ten good types which 
has been written with the 
letterhead particularly in 
mind. We will be glad to send 
you a copy free, on request. 


VERYONE remembers the fable 

from childhood:—the great big 
bear’s porridge was too hot. The 
middle-sized bear’s porridge was too 
cold. But the little bear’s porridge 
tasted just right! 


Like the little girl in this fable, 
buyers of paper are wont to make 
2 errors before they find the just- 
right paper for lithographed, dye 
stamped or printed stationery. 


First they buy a paper at a price. 
But it doesn’t suit. It has no char- 
acter. It is not impressive. No high 
class business would want it to 
represent them. 


These two errors you can now 
avoid with Gothic Bond, a medium 
priced paper worthy of the finest 
business. 


Gothic Bond crackles with a snap 
that says “quality”. Its clear white 
color and fine texture bespeak 
dignity. Its character is so impressive 
that one western concern reports 
that since the use of Gothic Bond, 
its direct mail response actually in- 
creased from 3% replies to 8%. 


Letters, bills and all other business 
stationery as well as printed forms, 
should be printed on Gothic Bond. 


Its substantial character 





Then they go to the other 
extreme—and pay too high 
a price for paper. The paper 
is impressive, but too good 


.for the purpose. 


‘VSE BETTER PAPERS 


THE 


o\ BEST PAPERS /2/ 
\o\ ARE MADE /3/ 
S\ FROM /é 


:/ and its wearing qualities 
make it the “just right” 
paper for business station- 
ery. Parsons Paper Com- 


pany, Holyoke, Mass. 





MANUFACTURED BY PARSONS PAPER COMPANY, HOLYOKE, MASS. 
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“JUST A MINUTE- 


and you can have the entire correspondence 
for 1926. We make all copies on Dexstar 
Manifold. It is so light in weight that it does 
not bulk up in the files; so the full year’s 
correspondence is always at hand, without any 
annoyance or waste of time from hunting 
through numerous transfer cases. 


Uniformly Legible 


Another good feature of Dexstar Manifold is 
the perfectly flat smooth surface, without any 
ripples or unevenness. The special Dexstar Onion 
Skin has a hard glazed surface. For carbon 
copies that must be clear and sharp all over, 
this flat finish has obvious advantages. 


Rag Stock, But Inexpensive 


As Dexstar Manifold is made from rag stock 
to insure extra strength, the price per pound is 
higher than for wood pulp paper. But remember 
that Dexstar Manifolds are very light — No. 5, 
for instance, weighs but 5 pounds to the ream. 


Wide Color Range 


The white and seven colors of Dexstar Manifold 
make it possible to employ a different shade for 
each department, thus taking the “curse” out 
of the filing baskets. If your filing system is not 
working smoothly, Dexstar Color Manifolds 
will prove a wonderful help. 


Colors: GOLDEN ROD, YELLOW, GREEN, BLUE, LIGHT PINK, CHERRY, WHITE, SEPIA 


Sizes: 17x22 —17x28 —19 x24 —22x34=814x11— 84x14 


Send for Sample Book 


C. H. DEXTER & SONS, Inc. 
Headquarters for High Grade “Ghin Lapers 


Windsor Locks, Conn. 
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Stohiday Package (overings 
That Sell 
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Hampben Fancy Box Papers (by 

the makers of Sunburst and Lode- 

stone Covers)—with the same strength of 

appeal and beautiful colorings. Thousands of 

designs, shades and embossings —for every 
product—every season. Ask any Box Manufacturer—or 
send for the special Holiday Assortment of sample papers. 


HAMPDEN GLAZED PAPER AND CARD CO. 


Export Office 
W. H. MILES 
59 PEARL STREET 
NEW YORK CITY 


HOLYOKE, MASSACHUSETTS 











Hamppen Gtiazep Paper anp Carp Co., Holyoke, Mass. 


: : sal cl 
Please send me complete information about HAMPDEN Fancy Paper Sales Offices 


Box CovERING. New York, N. Y 
: pave we 


Name seus =e TOMI ON ssi oe aes 





Cuicaco, ILL. 
Pci ns ceccnccassiasene erate naicunionuns 


FN Ee Ea NTO PRL ee OTA ERE SCO EDS SETI PL REISE SE REE SAN Francisco, Cat. 
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Jim Berry and His New Equipment 


a noon 





How One Printer Got the Equipment He Needed 


Jim Berry was a likable, industrious 
young chap. Although he had been in 


the business only a few years 
he had built up quite a flour- 
ishing small shop. 

Not long ago, however, Jim 
realized that he wasn’t making 
quite the progress he should, 
mainly because he was unable 
to meet local competition. 
Then, luckily, a circular from 
the Sabin Robbins Paper Com- 


pany came to his attention. 


Jim immediately saw the 
savings to be made by using 


these papers, so he placed a trial order. 
From then on he continued to mail in 


orders weekly. 


Buying his paper this way, Jim was 
able to compete very favorably and 








GETTING THESE? 
SABIN ROBBINS regular 


weekly mailings of samples 
of mill jobs are the means of 
saving printers thousands of 
dollars. If you are not getting 
them, just a word will put 
you on our mailing list. 








profitably with other printers who pur- 
chased their stocks from the local dealer 


on a hand-to-mouth basis. His 
business started to grow and 
he wisely placed some of his 
extra profits into the needed 
new equipment. 

Jim Berry today buys all of 
his paper from Sabin Robbins. 
He now has a very large and 
efficient shop. 

Scattered throughout the 
country are hundreds of printers 
like Jim Berry who have found 
it profitable to buy all their 


paper from Sabin Robbins . . . Are you 
on our mailing list for weekly samples? 


THE SABIN ROBBINS PAPER COMPANY 


Other Divisions: 
Cleveland Pittsburg 


CINCINNATI 


Detroit St. Louis Los Angeles 


SABIN-ROBBING: 
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Unexcelled Gummings. The four different gum- 
mings provide a proper adhesive for every sur- 
face. Gummed labels printed on Dennison’s papers 
stick to glass, marble, wood, burlap, wool or other 
textiles, metal surfaces, or wherever they are to be 
used, Four gummings: Non-Blocking, Dextrine, 
Fish, and Special. 


Lies Flat. Because it lies as flatas gummed paper 
can be made, Dennison’s line is easy to handle 
in the pressroom, on either hand-feed or automatic 
presses. Printing is quicker, more exactly registered, 
and the finished labels are more neatly packaged 
for your customer. 


Perfect Printing and Writing Surfaces. A good 
printing surface means satisfaction to you and 
your customer; a good writing surface is equally 
important. Dennison’s Gummed Papers are made 
right for printing and writing. You can print on 
both sides of Dennison’s Gummed Papers; they 
are ideal for window strips, notices of special sales, 
and similar advertising purposes. 


of superiority 


0 


keuwisows Gummed Paper 


Wide Range of Colors. The Gummed Paper 
Sample Book shows all of the numerous colors 
and shades, representing a range of choice to sat- 
isfy every requirement. It also presents the variety 
of weights and grades, anticipating your special 
need of a suitable gummed paper for any purpose. 


Uniform Quality. This advantage of Dennison’s 
Gummed Papers eliminates one great annoyance 
and one cause of waste. The quality of Dennison’s 
paper is the same in each shipment you order, and 
that quality is high in every grade. These papers 
are clean, evenly gummed, free from specks and 
imperfections. 


Waterproof Packaging. For the gummed paper 
you keep on hand you will appreciate Dennison’s 
special packaging, designed to keep the paper dry 
and flat and in the best possible printing con- 
dition. 


Ask your jobber for Dennison’s Gummed Papers 


Send for the Gummed Paper Sample Book and develop a profitable gummed label business. The book is free to printers 


and will be sent you on receipt of this coupon. 


DennisoncManufachning So Dept., L-49 
THE TaG MAKERS 
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Framingham, Mass. 


Send me a free copy of the Gummed Paper Sample 


Book. 


Name 
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Fortieth Annual 


CONVENTION 





of the 


UNITED TYPOTHETAE 
of 


AMERICA 








OCTOBER 16-20-1926 


BOOK-CADILLAC HOTEL 
DETROIT 


bs 


Sessions on 


MANAGEMENT 
EDUCATION — MARKETING 


Make your reservations now. Special 

railroad and hotel rates are in effect. 

For information address the Secretary, 

United Typothetae of America, 600 West 

Jackson Boulevard, Chicago, Illinois, or 
nearest local secretary. 
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CoLUMBls CLASP | 
ath ae 


PAPER MERCHANT in Phila- 

delphia said: ““My customers’ 
shelves tell me a story. I believe the 
looks of the stationer’s or printer's 
stock make a powerful impression, 
good or otherwise, on people who 
come in to buy. 

‘“‘No one item stacks up better in 
this regard than Improved Columbian 
Clasp Envelopes. They come in good, 
strong boxes that always reach us in 
nice shape. 

“These boxes make good-looking 
stock. They don’t easily get torn or 
broken in handling and shipping, as 
frail containers sometimes do. They 
keep the envelopes clean and fresh 
and dust-free. 

“When a customer comes in for 50 
or 100 Columbian Clasps, we don’t 
have to step behind a partition and 
dust them off, as we sometimes must 
with 'poorly packaged goods. I’ve 
never heard of any one having to take 
a loss on Columbian Clasps because of 
deterioration in stock.”’ 

This merchant might have added 
that the boxes and covers are strongly 
reinforced at the edges, in the larger 
sizes, with strong linen strips, and that 


ou sant 
Kunisaetas CASE 


ns cant 
BP conwabian case, 








Improved Columbian Clasp Envelopes 
are shipped to the wholesaler instrong, 
new wooden cases or corrugated car- 
tons, as preferred. 

These seemingly minor details are 
mighty important to the stationer, 
printer or paper merchant who sells 
envelopes, and cares about the way his 
stock and his store impress the public. 

Most people who buy envelopes know 
the Improved Columbian Clasp by name, 
and say it is the best catalog envelope made. 

There are thirty-one convenient sizes, 
from vest pocket to 11% x 14%. See your 
paper merchant, or write us here, at Spring- 
field, Mass., and you will be put into touch 
with a nearby distributor, 


Unirep Sratrres Envetopr Company 


Springfield Massachusetts 


The world’s largest manufacturers of envelopes 
With eleven divisions covering the country 
Location Division 
Worcester, Mass. Logan, Swift & Brigham Envelope Co. 
Rockville, Conn. White, Corbin & Co. 
Hartford, Conn. Plimpton Manufacturing Co. 
Springfield, Mass. Morgan Envelope Co. 
Waukegan, Ill. National Envelope Co. 
Springfield, Mass. P. P. Kellogg & Co. 
Worcester, Mass. Whitcomb Envelope Co. 
Worcester, Mass. W. H. Hill Envelope Co. 
Indianapolis, Ind. Central States Envelope Co. 
San Francisco, Cal. Pacific Coast Envelope Co. 
Philadelphia, Pa. Monarch Envelope Co. 

















| Two yards away across the counter 


There’s a spot that tells 
what kind of merchant you are 


This Improved Columbian 
Clasp Envelope traveled 
12,839 miles, equal to half the 
distance around the world, 
and reached its final destina- 
tion in the good shape the 
picture shows. 


It journeyed from New York 
to San Francisco; from the 
Golden Gate to Boston, From 
the Hub it was reforwarded 
to Los Angeles, and it finally 
reached the addressee at 
Summit, New Jersey. 


Thousands of miles of travel 
and repeated handling, sorting 
and inspection had not broken 
the envelope or impaired its 
contents in the slightest. 











COLUMBIAN ETRY 
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THREE 
PHOTO COMPOSING MACHINES 


For Making Offset and Direct Press Plates 





) The finest offset work is printed from 
H-B Photo Composed Press Plates. 

20 years of intensive experience behind 
these products. 






7 
PRECISION EQUIPMENT 


Price $20,000 Complete 








For high-speed production on repeat or 
combination forms. 


PRECISION 
REGISTER AREA 44” x 64” 
PHOTO-COMPOSER ’ 
PRESS PLATES UP TO 51” x 67” 


7 


UTILITY EQUIPMENT 
Price $15,000 Complete 



















For full range of work sizes, including 
Cutouts and Posters. 


REGISTER AREA, 
PRESS PLATES UP TO 


7 


COMMERCIAL PHOTO-COMPOSER 


UTILITY Price $4,500 
PHOTO-COMPOSER 
















44” x 64” 
51” x 67” 








For color and commercial work on 
Press Plates up to 38" x 52’. 
AUXILIARIES CAN BE PURCHASED AS NEEDEC 


e 













All machines guaranteed to give satis- 
factory results. 









Write for further information 


te, i HUEBNER-BLEISTEIN 
COMMERCIAL PATENTS COMPANY 


PHOTO-COMPOSER 
344 Vulcan Street, Buffalo, N.Y., U. S. A. 
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Kor All Classes of 
Saddle 


You Cant Beat the Christensen 


The Christensen Wire Stitcher Feeder 
is in a class by itself. No other ma- 
chine can compare with it. It cuts the 
hour cost on all saddle wiring and in- 
serting. It handles high class paper 
stocks without fear of marking or smear- 
ing. Here are just a few other exclusive 
advantages you can expect from the 
Christensen, for it is 


—the only successful stitcher flexible 
enough to handle long runs as well 
as short runs. 


—the only stitcher feeder that can be 
equipped to automatically gather 
and stitch extended covers in one 
operation. 


—the only stitcher that eliminates 
clutch and chain troubles. 


Over 400 Christensen machines are in 
operation today, earning money for their 
owners. Several plants operate from 2 to 
16 machines on regular commercial work. 


For further details write to 


GEORGE R. SWART & COMPANY, Inc. 
Printers and Bookbinders Machinery 


CHICAGO: Rand- McNally Building 
LONDON: Smyth Horne Ltd., 1-3 Baldwin's Place 


NEW YORK: Printing Crafts Building 
PHILADELPHIA: Bourse Building 


‘ A@écuracy Balanced Construction 


fr ; 
Higher. Speed Increased Prodactteee] 
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Turn backward, oh, backward, 
Time in thy flight and 
let us gaze upon the fanciful fashions of 
yesteryear! 3 nae 
How awkward seem those styles of 1876 )/)\ Xe = EE 
when the Centennial Exposition was the he AO) 2 | | a 
pilgrim’s mecca in Philadelphia. 
Yet it was but in the golden nineties that 
the wasp waist and mutton-leg sleeve 
reigned supreme, with the much-bloom- 
ered bicycle girl an issue of the day. 
And now in 1926, the year of the Sesqui-Centennial International Exposition in 
Philadelphia, fashion has swung back almost to the beginning of things, while 
style is largely a matter of visualization. 
We are proud to be linked with the progress of Philadelphia— 

the Workshop of the World 


AMERICAN ELECTROTYPE CO. <x 


MEMBER INTERNATIONAL ASSOCIATION OF ELECTROTYPERS OF AMERICA 





















SHERIDAN BLDG. NINTH & SANSOM STS. PHILADELPHIA 





















The surest way to hold a soft job 
is to put a lot of hard work into tt. 









oQiweesaeeseeeeaeaaee seeeeeseeeeweenneeeneee alg>e- 








E put a lot of hard work into 

K.V. P. Bond, but it has paid us 
in satisfaction and it is paying our 
customers in the using. 








The things in this world that come 
by chance go by chance. Hard Work 
and Know How constitute a team 
that is hard to beat. K.V.P. Bond is 
the printer’s delight and his cus- 
tomerts’ satisfaction. 


KALAMAZOO VEGETABLE PARCHMENT 0, 
KALAMAZOO, MICHIGAN 
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»& C, MERRIAM COMPANY 


Springfield, Massachusetts 


that well known and eminently successful old New England publishing 
<< house, unhesitatingly decided upon Keratol as the most prac- 
’ tical covering material for the large edition of its 
I, “Webster’s Little Gem Dictionary,” putting ‘< 
it out under the name of Keratine. 


Does this give you a thought? 
May we work it out for you? 


= GENUINE 


2 


GUARANTEED 


U.S. PATENT OFFICE 


REG. - 
“THE HIDELESS LEATHER 


THE KERATOL COMPANY sewancn3. 
































BAHNSON HUMIdifiers 


Bahnson Humid- 
ifiers successfully 
defy and conquer 
humidity in the 
pressroom —as 
every Bahnson 
user knows. 


NWF" 


JIBOVE is a view of the pressroom in the Conde Nast plant 

41 at Greenwich, Conn., showing a portion of the Bahnson 
installation. The problem of humidity control has been 

solved here. The production of fine publications and 
color work goes along from season to season without the inter- 














ruptions, annoyances and losses that persist where atmospheric 
conditions are allowed to remain unguarded. Write for our book- 
let, ‘Printing With Conditions Just Right.” It will tell you how 
Bahnson Humidifiers will aid production in your plant. 


The BAHNSON CO. 
93 Worth Street New York 


General Offices and Factory: 
WINSTON-SALEM, NORTH CAROLINA 





a -——— 
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“I Saved Three Hours 
on a Twelve-hour Job” 


with a Saw and 
Mitering Machine 





SAM SIMONS, President Simons Typesetting Co., Chicago, 

had as regular work a number of full-page ads. with rule 

borders around. On this particular job he had estimated 

twelve hours for cutting, mitering and fitting borders. Using 

three styles : ’ the C & G Trimmiter for the first time, the actual time con- 
— | sumed was nine hours—THREE HOURS or 25% SAVED. 


wna This again proves what we have always said—the C&G 
Trimmiter, in addition to being extremely safe, is also a fast 


saw and miterer—it is amoney and time saver. ASK SIMONS! 


Let Us Tell You More—Write to 


Cheshire & Greenfield Mfg. Co. 


182-184 Huron Street - MILWAUKEE, WIS. 


Offset is no asset. Eliminate it. Scratch it out! The Graig 
Device will do it—whether caused by static or full color. 
And the labor saving alone pays for it—for there is no 
more slip-sheeting or hand jogging. 


It dries ink so fast that you run full color at full speed 
and back up sheets almost immediately. 


The Graig Device is a gas equipment, electro-magneti- 
cally controlled and automatically operated. Starts with 
the press. Stops with the press. No bother. 
Several desirable terri- 
tories are open for cap- 


Costs you nothing to prove that the Graig Device does 
all we say and more. Send for it on approval. If satis- able supply houses or 
fied, as we know you will be, pay us. If you are not sat- personal representatives. 

isfied, send it back without any obligation. 


CRAIG SALES CORPORATION 


Makers of the CRAIG DEVICE for 
Eliminating Offset and Static Electricity 


636 GREENWICH ST, NEW YORK CITY 
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This illustrates press assembled to print three 
colors on the face and one on the back of the 
stock with slitters, punch head and rewind 





Once Through the Press 
Completes the Job 


Fastest Flat-Bed Press on the Market 
7,500 IMPRESSIONS PER HOUR 
























The New Era is a roll feed, flat-bed and 
platen press, built in sections. Assembled 
as desired to print one or more colors on 
one or both sides of the paper, cloth or 
cardboard; also slit, punch, perforate, num- 
ber, cut and score, re-inforce and eyelet 
tags, and a number of other special opera- 
tions, all in one passage through the press. 


Delivers the product slit, cut into sheets or 
rewound, counted and separated into batches 
as desired. Most economical machine for 
specialty work requiring good color distribu- 


tion and accurate registry. 


Send us samples and particulars of your requirements and let 
us show you what we can do therewith. Ask for literature. 


THE NEW ERA MANUFACTURING COMPANY 


Straight and Cedar Streets, Paterson, New Jersey 

















HE MOHR LINO-SAW, 

once installed, becomes an 
integral part of your Linotype 
or Intertype. 

Its mechanism is controlled by 
a simple dial in convenient reach 
of the operator. 

Turning this dial (which may 
be set not only to picas, but to 
points) automatically sets the vise 
jawand assembler,and atthesame 
time provides for the sawing. 


Slugs, regardless of measure 
or thickness, are cast in the or- 
dinary way. But they are sawed, 
at the Linotype, to whatever 


















A SIMPLE EXPLANATION of a device used in every 
state of the Union and on every continent on earth 


length is required and are ready 
for make-up as soon as cast. 


The work of the operator is 
simplified because of the com- 
bination of typesetting machine 
and saw adjustments—and the 
sawing is done automatically. 


The saving in setting “odd 
measure” matter of all kinds- 
the elimination of floor saw de- 
lays, the absence of slug-bleeding 
annoyances and the saving of 
mold liner expense—is so pro- 
nounced that five newspapers 
(Chicago Tribune, Boston Post, 
Boston Globe, New York Times 
and Washington Star) alone have 
134 Mohr Lino-Saws in use. 


Full details of 
this important device 
mill be gladly sent 

upon request 
































MOHR LINO-SAW COMPANY 


564-570 West Monroe Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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HOYT 


At Last! A Perfect Linotype Metal. Because it is 


HE HOYT line is complete. So without a single fault, we have called our linotype metal 

is HOYT’S Consultation Service “Faultless’’. A trial will prove to you that it is well-named. 
for those who want advice on their 
Type Metal Problems. Many how- 
ever, find they have no problems 
after they start using HOYT. 





HOYT “ Faultless’’ Linotype Metal 
HOYT “A. X.’’ Monotype Metal 
HOYT “‘N. P.’’ Stereotype Metal 
HOYT Standard Electrotype Metal 


HOYT Combination Linotype and 
Stereotype Metal 


HOYT METAL CO. 


St. Louis 
'O} New York Chicago Detroit 


\ A ‘A. X.”’ Monotype Metal Doesn’t Clog. Casting machine 
Send for Booklet G operators tell us that “A. X.”’ saves them hours of cleaning 
clogged casters. Try it and you’ll always use it. 





Stereo Casters Like Hoyt’s “‘ N. P.’’ The quick-hardening, 
clean-impression properties of “‘N. P.” appeal to stereo 
casters all over the country. 























You Can Not Afford to Use Other Than the Best ~ 


UTILITY HEATERS 


for Printing Presses 


Our Gas Heaters Are Safe — Our Electric Heaters Stand Up — And the 
Prices Are Moderate. Write for New Circular 


TEN MODELS—A FIVE-YEAR GUARANTEE 


Two thousand in use. A few recent installations are with such concerns as Evans- 


Winter-Hebb, Detroit; W. G. Johnston Co., Herbick & Held, Stevenson & Foster, 
Pittsburgh; Kable Bros., Mt. Morris, Ill.; Western Printing and Litho. Co., Racine, 
Wis.; Rumford Press, Concord, N. H.; Farant, Inc., Norfolk, Va.; Mani-Fold Co., 
Cleveland, O.; Plimpton Mfg. Co., Hartford, Conn.; Conde Nast Pubs., Greenwich, 
Conn.; McGraw-Hill Co., Caxton Press, N. Y.; Brooklyn Eagle. 


One of many testimonials: ‘‘We liked your Utility Heaters so much that we 
ordered you to replace two of our old-style heaters, in order to get the 
protective shields, which add much to safety.”” Woodrow Press, N. Y. 


Made under the patents of CHAS. H. COCHRANE 


UTILITY HEATER COMPANY :3, cenrne st. New TorK 
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“Multi-Unit” and “Straight-Unit”? Newspaper Presses 


WALTER SCOTT & CO. 


Main Office and Factory - - - Plainfield, N. J. 
New York Office, Brokaw Bldg., 1457 Broadway 
Chicago Office Monadnock Block 


Collecting Can Be 
Done at Full Speed 
with Scott Folders 


The Scott folding cylinders are cast 
steel, very rigid, and are carried in 
large diameter bearings. 


Elimination of transfer, together 
with the double size knife cylinders 
used on Scott Folders, prevents the 
cutting of “ribbons” and greatly 
simplifies adjustment. 


The combination of these advantages 
enables the Scott Folder to operate 
as fast collect as it operates straight. 
It easily handles 64 pages at full speed 
and has been tested to72 and 80 pages. 



































The Berry Pneumatic 
Standing Book Press 


Saves Time, Saves Labor, Saves 
Floor Space when Operated with 
the Berry Auxiliary Platforms 


One Berry Press will do the work of ten handpresses. 


This press will accommodate platforms 20”’x 27%” 
x48” high. Operated with 60 to 100 pounds’ air 
pressure. The 18” stroke 
allows quite avariation in the 
height of the pile of books. 


Write for illustrated circular 
covering this machine. 


Berry Machine 
Company 


716 North First St., St. Louis, Mo. 
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Also rebuilt and used machinery 


Wanner Machinery Co. 


Modern Binding Equipment 


39, 44 and 50 inch Chandler & Price Auto-Clamp Power Cutters 
are standard equipment in many of our best plants. Investigate 
this machine—come to Chicago to see these cutters in operation. 


Modern Stitchers, Punches, Perforators, Folders, 
Round Corner Cutters, Steel Tables, Etc. 


714 So. Dearborn Street 





Chicago, Illinois 








COMPLETE EQUIPMENT FOR PRINTERS, BINDERS AND FOLDING BOX MANUFACTURERS 














“erat 





Reduce the High Cost 
of Make-Ready 


Making the form ready in the pressroom is an 
important element in the cost of the job; 
inferior electrotypes require a lot of make-ready. 


Dinse-Page Electrotypes Do “Not. 
They Lower the Cost of Production. 


Dinse, Page @ Company 


725 S. La Salle St., Chicago. 


Tel. Harrison 7185 





Rotary Gathering Table 


For gathering Book Sections, Single 
Sheets and Calendar Pads. 


Only Variable Speed 
Bindery Table on the Market 
Three years’ test has shown it a suc- 
cess and a money and time saver. 


One to six girls sit or stand at work 
at the same time. The work comes to them. 







LET US TELL YOU ABOUT IT 


The Efficiency Bindery Table Company 
General Office: 12130 Eggleston Avenue, Chicago, Illinois 

























The Wing Aluminum Mailer 


Will Increase the Efficiency of your Mailing Room 


Light weight and ease in han- 
dling enables operators to 
make greatest speed. 

Mailer weighs only 2 Ibs. yet 
will stand up and prove relia- 
ble at all times. 

Why not make that change 
+. now? The Wing Aluminum 
». Mailer will pay for itself in a 

short while. 


Send for prices and further details 


=” CHAUNCEY WING’S SONS 


GREENFIELD, MASS. 











Push-Button & 











VARIABLE SPEED MOTORS 
FOR PRINTING MACHINERY 


Northwestern Electric Co. 


408-416 S. Hoyne Ave., Chicago, U.S.A. 


























SUPERIOR FEATURES 
ome HORTON 


20th CENTURY 


FOUNTAIN 


ONE UNIT COMMON TO ALL Sizes and Series 
of C & P Presses and adaptable to many other presses of 
similar construction. 

INSTALLATION SIMPLIFIED—quickly and easily 
changed from one press to another. 

EXTRA ROLLER AND INK CONTAINER for 
quick “* wash-up”’ or to keep black and colors separate. 
ACCURATE CONTROL of Ink Flow. 
POSITIVE, DURABLE ADJUSTMENTS. 
PARTS ALL INTERCHANGEABLE. 
SUBSTANTIALLY BUILT, DURABLE FINISH. 





























SATISFACTORY IN EVERY WAY 


Built by the manufacturers of 


HORTON 


VARIABLE SPEED 


PULLEYS 


The only thoroughly time-tested and wholly 
satisfactory change-of-speed mechanism 
YOUR PRINTERS’ SUPPLY HOUSE SELLS THEM 


Products of the 
HORTON MANUFACTURING CO. 
MINNEAPOLIS, MINN., U.S. A. 
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mc WETTER 


MONEY po You Numbering 
Want a Machine 


that has a LOW Plunger; 

that will give good service; 

that can be depended upon; 

that has a Drop Cipher that will always print 
plainly, even on hard bond paper; 

that has a Hold-Down Screw adjustable so 
that one number can be printed any num- 
ber of times; 

that has a Wheel Shaft that screws in—easy 
to remove or insert when re-assembling; 

that is made of Steel; 

that has Flat Face Figures? Then Buy the 


os ae 


SS Boston Model 


FACSIMILE IMPRESSION 


Atlantic Ave. and Logan St. 


ALL DEALERS Wetter Numbering Machine Go, srockiyn.n-v..u.s.a. 


ss 
SH 


E93 
NSH} 
NNOOVO 


SCOTLAND 
- 4 m= =Equipment in | 


This Plant 
A battery of 


No. 4 Sewers wi || eel Ca 7 
Range 2’x 212” Tie alias Tae Bo! 19 No. 3 Sewers 
to14’x18’—- KE : , he 18 No. 4 Sewers 
Bible Paper iL j eS i 2 No. 8 Sewers 
to Medium le : =e 2 No. 1 Case 
Weight Blank & / Makers 
Books _* nq 1 ~ ag 
ah iia 
Numerous " all " 3 Gluing 
Refinements me Machines 
Are Embodied “ 2 Cloth Cutters 


in the Latest 2 Casing-in 
No. 4’s Machines 


NEW VORK 


CHICAGO 
28 READE ST. E 


343 S° DEARBORN ST. 
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‘ Atmosphere 


UST AS THE ATMOS- 

zr, PHERE of the stad- 
ium adds to the inter- 
est of football, so does 
the atmosphere created 
by pictures influence 
the buying habits of 
the public. 


Crescent Artists can 
create a setting for 
your sales story that 
will make your appeal 
more impressive and 
more convincing. 


Ew 
“Your Story in Picture 


Leaves Nothing 
Untold” 





Commoner ENGRAVING COMPANY 
\. KALAMAZOO MICHIGAN / 





Craftsman Bold 


Prices’ FOUNDRY TYPE “pits 
BEAUTIFUL modern Roman 
type face of tremendous pop- 
ularity, easy to read, and widely 
adaptable for use in commercial 
printing, advertising display, or 
book work. 


A complete range of sizes, 6 to 48 
point, for immediate delivery. 


Cast from our superior copper- 
hardened type metal on foundry 
machines. Standard foundry 
alignment, point body and point 
set. Every piece guaranteed. 


Pittsburgh Type Founders Co. 


FOUNDRY TYPE 


340-342 Second Avenue 
Pittsburgh, Pa. 


This advertisement designed in Craftsman Bold 











Constantly Improved and Kept Up to Date 


Webster’s 
New International 


Dictionary 


New Words such as broadcast, realtor, 
Fascista, novocaine, junior college, bloc, trade 
acceptance, overhead, vitamin, etc. 


New Gazetteer including new census 
figures in the United States and in all 
the great powers. Also changes in spell- 
ing of thousands of place names due to 
changes in the official languages of many 
parts of Europe. 


Write for Specimen Pages 


G. & C. Merriam 
Company 


SPRINGFIELD, MASS. 
U.S.A. 








Simplicity 


The quickest 
possible way to 
lock a small job 
form--no spring. 


I NTRICATE and EXPENSIVE locking 

devices have no place in the Composing 

Room, where every minute saved means more 

profit on the job. M. & W. Job Locks, through 

years of trial, have been simplified and per- 

fected until they have become standard equip- 
ment in modern, up-to-date plants. 








Order an Assorted Dozen 


Morgans & Wilcox Mfg. Co. 


Middletown, New York 
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“a wonderful press” 


S Te Colt’s Armory is really a wonderful press. We use it 








mostly for printing pennants, felt emblems and advertis- 

ing fair banners for automobiles, and where we have solid 
colors to run, as we get wonderfully smooth, solid color work on 
this press. They give uniform impression, easy makeready and 
adequate distribution of ink.”— Western Badge & Novelty 
Co., St. Paul, Minn. 


‘‘We use them (Laureates) mostly for display cards and short runs 
on avariety of work. They are really necessary and fit well into 
any print shop.”— Commanday- Roth Co., Inc., New York. 


Colt’s Armory 


Send for literature about modern Laureate and Colt’s Armory Presses. 
14x 22 inside chase 


If you wish, we will gladly send our local sales representative, 


THOMSON-NATIONAL PRESS CoO., INc. 


Long Island City, New York Fisher Building, Chicago 
Also Sold by All Branches of the American Type Founders Co. and Barnhart Bros. & Spindler 


Sa THOMSON _ [fren 
(ott’s Armory Laureate 


PROFITABLE PRINTING PRESSES _ 


eens 


















































BAUM FOLDERS 


1 oe BE SOLD EXCLUSIVELY, HEREAFTER, 
THROUGH OUR OWN FACTORY BRANCHES 


thereby insuring your securing the FINEST, MOST COMPLETE SERVICE. 


Over 100 Baum Folders are sold monthly . . . the fastest-selling-folders-in-America, BECAUSE 
they are the World’s Greatest Folder Values . . . we demonstrate in your plant before you buy 
. we suggest you get the model that meets ALL of your requirements ... we instruct your 
operators ... we see that your Folder gives uninterrupted, 100% service, year in and year out... 
that is the ONLY JOB OF OUR ENTIRE ORGANIZATION OF FOLDER SPECIALISTS. 


Return the corner card NOW and secure the NEW REVOLUTIONARY 1926 BAUM FOLDER 
PROPOSITION ... it will make FOLDER HISTORY . .. it is limited to the extent of our fac- 
tory production... DO NOT DELAY. 








Baum Folders reduce hand-folding costs over 90%. RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM 


P . P ° 615-25 Chestnut Street 
Baum Folders invariably return the entire invest- : Philadelphia, Pa. 


Hf ’ 
ment in 2 to 4 weeks’ steady use. Mail us the Money-Saving 1926 


RUSSELL ERNEST BAUM Baum Folder Proposition. 


615-25 Chestnut St., Philadelphia Branch offices in principal cities 
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1) AU 


UNIVERSAL MACHINE YR 


CAPE MELT EL tthelf 
WILL DO ROUND CORNERING-PUNCHING- : 
© EYE-LETTING-THUMB-HOLES-INDEX =: 
@®carpd CUTS-ANGLE CUTS ETC. 
A GOOD AND SMALL INVESTMENT 2: 
FOR EVERY PRINTER AND BOOKBINDER. i 


LARGE STOCK-PROMPT DELIVERY. _ FF | 
HOFFMANN TYPE GENGRAVING © gst ry) 


114-116 E.13°° ST. NEW YORK CITY. 


INTRODUCING THE 


7 SMALL REIN HARDT” 


Rules, Cuts 
Perforates 
Creases 


All in one operation 


With this machine 
ruling isno more an 
art—it can be done 
byanyone. Anindis- 
pensable machine 
for every printer or 
bookbinder. 


Large stock of 
machines and parts. 


HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO. 


114 EAST 13th STREET, NEW YORK CITY 


SERVICE PLUS! 


That is what you get when you buy 


DAMON TYPE 


STANDARD LINE—POINT BODY—POINT SET 


HE use of the highest grade metals 

especially prepared by our own 
chemists and turned into the finished 
product by expert casters and foundry- 
men, insures this. And remember, every 
piece of DAMON TYPE is fully guaran- 
teed! Send for a copy of our compact 
Catalog and Revised Price List. It will 
tell you how to save money on your next 
type order. 


DAMON TYPE FOUNDERS C0., Inc. 


The only Independent Type Foundry 
44 BEEKMAN STREET NEW YORK, N. Y. 





Chandler & Price Presses and Paper Cutters 
Diamond Power and Lever Cutters 
Hamilton Steel and Wood Composing Room Equipment 
Wire Stitchers, Proof Presses, Folders, Punching and Perforating Machines 
Whatever your need may be, we have it— Large Stocks for Quick Delivery 





Morgan Expansion 
Roller Truck Company 
New Model 26—Improved 
































The same roller raised to exact type height 
with Morgan Trucks insures clean printing 
without cutting of rollers. 


A new roller with regular steel truck—show- 
ing effect of pressure on type. Brass rule 
would cut the rollers to ribbons. 


The new Model 26 retains all the advantages 
of previous models and, in addition, allows of 
internal expansion of the rubber tires to give 
broader bearing surface. Easier to adjust — 
show greater savings of rollers and ink. 

Sx12 Ge ofsix, CAP... 25795 

10x 15, Set of Six, C. Sr Po -...-..---sce-soee-e+----$8.00 


12x 18, Set of Six, C. & P... $9.00 
1414x22, Set of Eight, C. & P. ..........-..--$12.00 


Morgan Expansion Roller Truck Company 
100 North Larchmont St., Los Angeles, Cal. 











“EMBOSSOGRAPHY’ 


TRADE MARK 


Wonderful 
ENGRAVED EFFECTS 


HARD, FLEXIBLE & PERMANENT 


Embossed Effects 


assotutety Lndestructible 


UR PATENTED PROCESS is the only method of 
producing raised printing effects, without the 
use of dies or plates, that do not scratch or crack off, 


Hard as Flint, Flexible as Rubber 


guaranteed to remain flexible forever; no mincing 
of words. Send for samples of the work. Complete 
outfits, Gas or Electric Machines, $160.00 up. 


Don’t buy a toy outfit and expect success 


Write for Descriptive Matter, Testimonial Letters from Users, etc. 


Established 1915 


EMBOSSOGRAPH PROCESS CO., Inc. 


251 William Street, New York City 
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is constructed 
to burn 


Gas, Oil, Coke 
Coal, Wood 


Three Standard 


Sizes 
500 Pounds’ Capacity 
1,000 Pounds’ 
Capacity 
2,000 Pounds’ Capacity 








DESIGNED FOR : , 
Type Cabinets, Composing Room Equipment, 


Racks, Stands, Cases, Furniture, Imposing 
Economy, Safety, Tables, Register Tables, Drying Racks, News- 


Cleaner Metal paper Makeup: Tables 


Made by Workmanship, material and finish equal to any. Prices lower. 











Register Tables — Transparent, with Electric Light Fix- 
ROWELL MANUFACTURING COMPANY tures, $80.00. Can not be duplicated at this or higher price 


Appleton Wisconsin Machinery and supplies of every description for the printing 
’ 


For Sale by plant. Special machinery designed and built. 
HOWARD D. SALINS Golding Printing Machinery °““G2stmse 
— 

















THE 
Johnson Perfection 
Burner 


Best Machines on the (= for Better Printing at Less Expense 
Market 


Spacebands 


“Something New.” Inter- 
changeable one-piece sleeves. 
Slide of sleeve is hardened, 
giving it longer life. Take any 
sleeve insert in wedge and you 
have a perfect fit. Stopping 
pin eliminated; in its a is ° 
a locking stud. A slight turn Showing sheets piled perfectly at full speed 
ee WENTY YEARS of practical development are be- 
by reducing repairs. Made of hind the leadership of this burner. Constant flame 
best steel. Try two and be con- . and freedom from fumes are among its many virtues. 
vinced. Price only $1.25 each. Saw-Teienmer Patented baffle plate confines the heat to the sheet and 
> —— 4 = —_ or multiplies the heat energy many times. 

and, $1.00 each. Extra sleeves 
30¢. ai have rebuilt space- Simple, Economical, Convenient, Inexpensive, 


bands which sell at 95 cents each. All our spacebands are guaranteed. Practical, Tried and Proven 


Sheets deliver evenly and rapidly without offset. Better 
printingandincreased production gohandinhand. Improve 
Send for Catalogue your product and speed up production without expense. 


The Hildman Saw-Trimmer and Johnson Perfection Burner Company 


Linotype Supply Co. CROWN BUILDING, LAKESIDE AVE. 
160 North Wells Street Chicago, Illinois Cleveland, Ohio 


Linotype Supplies at Attractive Prices 
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**The Complete Bindery” 


1892 








BOOK BINDERS 


Edition Book— Catalog —De Luxe —Leather 
— Cloth — Paper Cover — Pamphlet Binding 


1926 








Most Up-to-Date Plant —~ Large Capacity 





BROCK & RANKIN, Chicago 


Telephone Harrison 0429 619 South La Salle Street 





















A Sturdy Staple Binder 


ACME No. 6% 





Binds from % inch to 2 inch 
thickness of all kinds of paper 











Equipped for flat and saddle- 
back work. 


Six different lengths of staple 
in three thicknesses of wire. 


Downward pedal stroke. 


Onlyadjustment necessary is for 
different thicknesses of work. 


Ten inch reach for insertion 
of work. 

Staples to a core—Fine, 313; 
medium, 2co; heavy, 125. 


Catalogue on request 


Acme Staple Co. 
Established 1894 
1643-47 Haddon Avenue 

Camden, N. J. 









cA Clear ‘Proof « € 
CREATES 
BUSINESS 
































No. 0—Bed 14x20 ins. 
No. 1—Bed 14x 26 ins. 
No. 3—Bed 26x 26 ins. 












A clear, distinct proof is instantly 
appreciated by the customer. It 
invariably gets a quick O. K. and 
often wins the increase of an order. 








Send for complete descriptive catalogue 
containing our line of proof presses 


A.T. H. BROWER COMPANY 


166 WEST JACKSON STREET, CHICAGO, ILL. 





















WHY PIG METAL? 


Save the cost of remelting—Save the life of your metal. Use the 
Monomelt Single Melting System. 


USED BY THE INLAND PRINTER 


The high quality composition in THe INLAND PRINTER is made possible by the use 
of Monomelt slugs. § Hundreds of modern composing rooms use the Monomelt 
System for clean metal—solid slugs—automatic feeding—perfect temperature con- 
trol—increased production. § 2000 Monomelts in use—both electric and gas models. 


Send for information and comments of users 


THE MONOMELT COMPANY 


4514 Ravenswood Avenue Chicago, U.S. A. 
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The STOLP-GORE JOGGER 


An cAutomatic Jogger for Interleaving and 
Single Sheet Work 


I WILL give a considerable saving on gathering and 








interleaving on single sheets. It will eliminate the 

experienced help and produce better work. In 
other words, as soon as the gathering is complete the 
jogging is finished. 








The machine is equipped with suitable motor for your 
need. It can be operated from a lamp socket or power 
circuit as you desire. The machines are built like all 
other products of the Stolp-Gore Company—to stand 
up and give years of service. 


“— 


Send for our new circular which describes our complete 
line of bookbinding machinery. 


STOLP-GORE COMPANY 7°"? “citcaco, muNors 


[exciusive WESTERN SALES AGENCY FOR BROWN FOEDING MACHINES | 


“5 RR AEE saison Re AAO eetedaneemieae 






































NEGATIVE TPASIO PROCESS 
ONTRASI 
PAPER irs’ . FILM 














MADE IN AMERICA 


A New Standardized Negative Medium for camera and direct contact printing, adapted to 
the particular requirements of Photo-offset and Photoengraving 


OF SPECIAL INTEREST TO PHOTOENGRAVERS 


cA New CONTRASTO STRIPFILM Negative Paper for stripping on glass or celluloid 


Faster, more economical and safer than wetplate—keeps size—manipulation same as wetplate film—no 


) intensifying—perfect density—clear whites—fuzz-free halftone dots—strips wet or dry | 


FOR PHOTO- OFFSET 
CONTRASTO—Nonstripping Negative Paper CONTRASTO—“Stayflat’”’ Holder Plate 
(for black-white line work) CONTRASTO — Process Film (keeps paper and film flat in holder) 
CONTRASTO—Stripfilm Negative Paper (for line and halftone work) CONTRASTO— Developer 


(for line and halftone work) (for uniform and best results) 


TYPON REFLEX PAPER CO., Inc., Rochester, N. Y. 


Address orders and inquiries to Sales Office of Company: 237 Lafayette St., New York City + Tel. Canal 8746-3283-6284 


Notice—These products are made in America under our own processes, and should not be confused with any other product of like nature. In order to prevent any 
possible wrong impression we wish to call attention to the name and trade-mark ‘‘Contrasto” adopted for all our products. 
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FINE ENGRAVED 


Christmas Greeting Cards 


Note: We manufacture these expressly { for the “° Just the card 
A you want for imprinting the customer's name. 
A the cards without changing your gauge. New idea entirely. 


aso 






Print the name on 


RINTERS Promorion 


TriAd Monthly Business Builders 





rt KING CARD COMPANY Copy, 


Write for Manufacturers of Engraved Greeting Cards 
Samples. S. E. Cor. Broad & Spring Garden Sts., Philadelphia, Pa. 





[____ DUNHAM-WATSON CO.——4 


Successors to 


‘Frederick D Dunbar, 


Printing 
ae sis 


CrtHiet INKS 


638 SOUTH arte ro 


Chicago, 








House Organs, Blotters, Envelope Inserts, Self-Mailers, 


Cuts, Layout Complete — Ready to Print 


Inexpensive— Write today for particulars 


TRIAD DIRECT ADVERTISING SERVICE 
600 West Jackson Blvd. 


CHICAGO, ILL. 








very low price. 

















VELLUMS and FABRICS 


For Commercial Printers, 
Lithographers, Engravers, Novelty Manufacturers, Blue Printers 
Send for samples and prices in sheets or rolls 


Manufactured by 


WILLIAMS, BROWN & EARLE, Inc., 918 Chestnut St., Phila, Pa. 


Gibbs-Brower Co., Inc. 


261 Broadway, New York City 


TAKE NOTICE =" 


New Anti-Trust Catalog of Type, Electrotypes 
and Supplies. Ask for copy and save money. 
Largest Independent Founders 


EMPIRE TYPE FOUNDRY, Delevan, N.Y. 





BEAUTIFUL KIDDER asain NEVER USED 


Size 28x20 in. One color 
each side. Roll feed with 
poth flat and folded de- 
liveries. Can be had for 
immediate delivery at a 



































fe ________ 


THE BEST QUOIN 
For Every Purpose 
Over 10,000,000 Sold 


Samuel Stephens and Wickersham Quoin 
——————- Company —-—————- 
174 Fort-Hill Square, Boston, Mass., U.S.A. 


* 













BARNES-CROSBY COMPANY. 
ADVERTISING ART STUDIOS 


BCS . PRES 
{cys 9-NORTH FRANKLIN ST. COR. MADISON ST, 
ey CHICAGO, ILL. 
N 


MEMBER AMERICAN PHOTO ENGRAVERS ASSOCIATIO 


Dz) PHOTO-ENGRAVING SHOPS 




















AMERICAN 
FINISHING CO. 


E. S. De Leon, Proprietor 


Finishers to Lithographers’ 
and Printers’ Trade 


Varnishing, Gumming, Tinning 

Hangers, Open Die Cutting, 

Roughing, Paraffining, Etc. 
Office and factory 


500 South Peoria St., Chicago 
Telephone Haymarket 2446 











METALS 


Linotype, Intertype, Monotype, 
Stereotype. Special Mixtures. 








QUALITY FIRST,LAST 
AND ALL THE TIME. 








E.W. Blatchford Co. 


230 N. Clinton St., Chicago 
World Building, New York 
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CHICAGO 


N the heart of the 

largest centralized 
printing district in 
the world, where you 
can secure the best of 
service at moderate 
rentals in one of Chi- 
cago’s finest office 
buildings. 

































Toeamartetion Building 


608 SOUTH DEARBORN STREET 
Telephone: Harrison 7787 







: E cater to 
Pencil the Print- 
ing Trade in 

and Pen Making the 


Most Up-to- 
Date Line for 


Carbons 


ANY CARBON COPY 
WORK 


Also All Supplies for Printing Form Letters 





MITTAG & VOLGER, Inc. 
Park Ridge, New Jersey 
MANUFACTURERS FOR THE TRADE ONLY 
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wor LINOTYPE 





















LINERS 


Have Liners right for your Lino- 
type. Genuine Linotype Liners are 
made with the precision and skill that 
years of experience alone can give. 


MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE Co. 
New York San Francisco Chicago New Orleans 
Canadian Linotype Limited, Toronto 


Representatives in Principal Cities of the World 


















Linotyped in Cloister Bold arid Caslon Old Face 


QUALITY 


HAND-MADE METAL 


& RULES 2 


NTRODUCING our exclusive 
Art Series Designs. Special Rule 


Faces made to order. 


Free for the asking. We shall be glad to send 
you a sample sheet showing our 280 Hand-made 
Rules. Rule used on this ad. is our No. 697. 


Printers Supply Service 


Harrison 0883-0897 
719 S. Dearborn Street Chicago, Ill. 
Margach Metal Feeders 



























| SPEEDY-EFFICIENT 


and a Real Money-maker! 


M: 2A 


is the cylinder jobber that cuts pro- 
duction costs and turns out highest 
quality work. It is the fastest and 
most versatile small cylinder jobber 
built today! It contains all of the im- 
provements found in any other press 
used for quality work. There are rack 
and screw and table distribution — 
gear driven vibrators —full length well 
fountains—double inking system for 
two colors at one impression, etc. 
And there is inbuilt automatic register 
control that insures perfect register 
at all times. Hand feed (semi-auto- 
matic) or full automatic air feed. Runs 
up to 4,800 an hour and turns out 


highest grade work with every 
job. 


Don’t let profits slip away from you 
through less efficient, less speedy 
equipment. Investigate M-24 and see 
if you can not enjoy some of the in- 
creased earnings this remarkable job- 
ber has brought to others! Write to- 
day for interesting FREE literature. 


READ THIS 











WEST PRINTING CO. 


Creative Printing 
448 East Eighteenth Street, Oakland, Calif. 


Gentlemen: 

In response to your inquiries regarding the work produced 
on our M-24 High Speed Job Press, beg to advise that we 
are very pleased to own this machine. We use this press for 
any good commercial printing job up to the size the machine 
is intended for. At high speed the register is perfect, the 
impression and inking distribution is all we could ask for, as 
you will note from the different forms enclosed. 

Form number one, the 314x5™% cards, four on, 120 Ib. 
Bristol, was a run of 50,000 cards, printed, as you will note, 
two colors on both sides or a total of 50,000 impressions, 
four on. Linotype composition with a little hand set. The 
presswork on this job was completed in 12% hours, includ- 
ing two wash-ups. 

Form number two, 5,000 large billheads, special set-up, 
16 lb. Bond. Pressman’s time, one hour and twenty minutes. 

Form number three, 10,000 business cards, ten on, ten 
separate set-ups, was run in the same proportionate time as 
card form number one. 

We will be glad to recommend your press; you can refer to 
us whenever you desire, for we know that the M-24 would 
be a very profitable press in any shop. Very truly yours, 


WEST PRINTING CO. 





M-24 with Autofede 


LISENBY MANUFACTURING CO. 


608 South Dearborn Street, Dept. A, Chicago, IIl. 
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FOR AN ACCURATE COUNT 


RODUCTIMETERS give you 

the “count” quickly, accurately 
and dependably. Extra rugged con- 
struction and reliable mechanism; 
large, easy-to-read black figures on 
white background. Quick reset; 
single turn clears figures to zero. 


a 


— J 
| MODELSDI!I 
| 


Dm Easy to install. 





Model 5 D 1, one of 57 standard models lible count on every job. 


Write for the Productimeter 








The Productimeter 








> . Your plant equipped with Pro- 
ductimeters is assured of an infal- 


DURANT MFG. CO. 
Catalogue 653 Buffum St., Milwaukee, Wis. 












{EA RINGLER COL 


UPTOWN BRANCH 207-21 WEST S54 st-NEW YORK. 





DESIGNING --ENGRAVING 
+ ELECTROTYPING + 


WOOD & WAX ENGRAVING 
EMBOSSING © LEATHER GRAINING 
B& PLATES AND ROLLS 




















The Robert Dick Mailer 


Combines the Three Great Essentials to the Publisher 
SPEED — SIMPLICITY— DURABILITY 


Manufacturedin Read what one of the many users kas to say 


inch and half 
inch sizes The Waco-Times Herald, 
‘’> ioe Waco, Tex., Aug. 2, 1911, 
Dick Patent Mailer Co., 

139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
Gentlemen—I have been using your patent 
mailer for five years with most satisfactory 
results, and think it is the best and speediest 
machine on the market to-day. My record per 
hour is Spon, which I think is the best record in 
Texas. Would be pleased to have you use this 
letter in any way you see fit. Yours very truly, 

B. D. Getser, Foreman Mailing Dept. 


For FURTHER INFORMATION, ADDRESS 


REV. ROBERT DICK ESTATE, 139 W. Tupper St., Buffalo, N. Y. 
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@D0 “MORE Automatic 


Embosser 





produces in one operation die and copper plate effects direct from type. 
Capacity 1500 per hour direct from presses. The DO-MORE is con- 
sidered essential equipment by the most progressive printing houses. 


Write for complete details and name of our nearest dealer 
AUTOMATIC PRINTING DEVICES CO., INC. 


543 Howard Street, San Francisco, California 
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Reid Linotype Magazine 
Storage Rack 


7 reasons why you should buy them 


1—Holds more magazines in a given space 
than any other rack. 

2—Valuable storage space above and below 
the magazines. 

3—Size of rack to hold 11 magazines, width 
34% inches, depth 26% inches, height 
60 inches. 

4—No moving parts, all iron and steel, will 
last indefinitely. 

s5—Magazines will not fall on floor. 

6—No wear on mouth of magazine. 

7—Price of 11 magazine rack, $105. 


PATENTED . Write for full descriptive booklet 


WILLIAM REID & CO., 537 S. La Salle St., Chicago, Ill. 
























STOP orr-ser 


with 
O-K OFF-SET COMPOUND 


Guaranteed to Satisfy 
Safe, Effective, Economical 


O-K OFF-SET COMPOUND CO. 


3326 Montrose Ave., Chicago, III. 


SEND FOR FREE SAMPLE 


—— 











Find That Cut 


IN A FEW SECONDS 
The Vertifile 


Add as You Need 


Write for literature and 


Harlo R.Grant & Co. 
2322 Madison St., Chicago 








Less in cost than a good plate lost. 


Overlay Knives : 
Tested for 
Quality of 7 emper ARTOON, S 


Sectional blade runs the entire length of handle and 
is of uniform temperthroughout. Asknife 
wears covering can be cut away asrequired. 


capacity chart. Price 60c Postpaid 


The Inland Printer Company 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Ill. CE 
Business CARTOON SERVICE 


Wor Hitnwe 


Half the Space 

Ceeaere H’? keen edge and of much flexibil- —— 
Modern Steel ity, enabling the operator to divide Dickiseein akenanionn, 
Built for Hard Service a thin sheet of paper very delicately. The House-Organs, Gales 


Managers, Conven- 
tions, Secretaries, etc. 


Send $1.00 for catalogue to 


be refunded out of first order 
Special Art Work to Order 





















30 North Dearborn Street, 
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EVERY PRINTER, TYPOGRAPHER 
AND DESIGNER OF ADVERTISING SHOULD 
HAVE THIS free BOOK 


Mo than 500 pages devoted to type faces and typographic materials, displaying 
230 series, including the newest designs of Oswald Cooper, George F. Trenholm, 
Carl S. Junge, Will Ransom and other artists. An additional section exceeding 200 
pages illustrating and describing all of the newer developments in printing machinery, 
cabinet equipment and complete outfits for typesetting, makeup, presswork and binding. 


In the production of this specimen book, more than 3,000 fonts of type faces were 
used, hundreds of fonts of typographic accessories and borders, typecast cuts and orna- 
ments— but few of which had ever been shown before. There are a thousand faces of 
brass and metal rule, new ideas in spacing materials. 








This book is of invaluable usefulness to printers, typographers, layout men and de- 
signers of advertising typography. It is also the medium of co-operative marketing to 
printers, presenting not only the varied and extensive productions of Barnhart Brothers 
© Spindler, but a complete range of machines, equipment, materials, accessories, tools 
and devices produced by many leading manufacturers of the country. It is for free dis- 
tribution to printers and advertising service concerns which create business for printers. 


If your firm has not yet received a copy 
send the coupon—or better, write a letter on your 
business stationery 


BARNHART BROTHERS & SPINDLER 


Type Founders and Merchants to Printers 


CHICAGO WASHINGTON, D.C. DALLAS SAINTLOUIS KANSAS CITY 
OMAHA SAINT PAUL SEATTLE VANCOUVER 











Mail this Coupon / 





Barnhart Brothers & Spindler, Monroe and Throop Streets, Chicago Dept. 22-1 
Please send me a copy of your Specimen Book 








Firm Name Kind of Business 








Street Mark for Attention of 








City and State Position 
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Please Mention THE INLAND PRINTER When Writing to Advertisers. 















































® Your Business/ 





P APER, type, presses. . . all are vi- 
tally important factors to the printer. 
But consider INK! As it flows through the 
press, it is the “‘Jifeblood”’ of the job! Black, 
sparkling, strong. Weak, sluggish, aenemic. 
Its quality determines the quality of the 
finished printed piece. 


Peerless Black 


makes healthy ‘“‘lifeblood.”” The world’s 
leading manufacturers use it to render their 
inks brilliant and free flowing; lustrous and 
strong. 
Peerless is ‘The Black that Makes the 
Ink that ‘Makes’ the Job” 


Every manufacturer of quality inks should 
use it. 


The Peerless CarbonBlackCo.., Pittsburg, Pa. 
. —_ a _* 
Sole Selling Agents 


Binney «¢Smith@ 


41 E.424 Street-New York City 




























































THE ORIGINAL AND GENUINE 
BREHMER’S 


Thread Book Sewer 


The Printer’s and Bookbinder’s Best Buy 















§ No alteration of needle 
bodies is required for the 
different sizes of books. 


§ The needles are straight 
and strong and therefore 
cheap. 






§ Output up to 70 sections 
per minute. 


§ Strong construction, sim- 
plicity of adjustment and 
minimum upkeep. 







Brehmer Thread Sewers Brehmer Folders 
Brehmer Wire Stitchers Brehmer End-Sheet Pasters 


GEBRUDER BREHMER 
Leipzig-Plagwitz 


Agents: HOFFMANN TYPE & ENGRAVING CO., New York 
112-114 East 13th Street 











Coq! 


Once in a while they get you cornered where only a “competi- 
tion” grade of envelope will let you make the winning bid. 


Here you are! Two extra specials, provided for just this emergency 
—two No. 6%4’s of good substance, “feel” and clear white color— 


A Dandy at 90 Cents per M 
A Somewhat Better One at $1.00 


—and believe us, we had to get our pencil sharpened to its finest 
point to make these prices on such values. The figures are for 10- 
carton lots—but can go as part of any mixed order of 10 cartons 
or more. 

Samples free, of course. Likewise our Price List No. 28, quoting 
over 600 other styles ready to ship from our 20 million stock. 







South Water 
from Clinton 
fo Ferry Sts. 
Milwaukee 
Wisconsin 


















New Jersey Stitcher 


The ultimate in wire stitching. 
Many new features. Thru thick 
or thin always a neat staple. 


The New Jersey Wire Stitching Machine Co. 
Stitcher Building 
CAMDEN, NEW JERSEY 


Send for details about the latest development 
in wire stitching machinery. 


BUILT FOR A LIFETIME OF SERVICE 
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Composition 


ROLLERS 


CAST in the FALL 


will give longer service 
than those cast at any 
other season 


(C7 LO) 


Let Us Cast and Season Your 
Winter Rollers Now 


(7 £0) 


Thirteen Factories at Your Service 


_ Sam! Binghams Son Mig.Co. 
Printers Rollers 


CHICAGO CLEVELAND, OHIO KANSAS CITY KALAMAZOO 
636-704 Sherman St. 1285 West Second St. 706-708 Baltimore Ave. 223 West Ransom St. 

DETROIT DALLAS ATLANTA ST. LOUIS DES MOINES 
4391 Apple St. 1306 Patterson Ave. 40-42 Peters St. 514-516 Clark Ave. 1025 West Fifth St. 


INDIANAPOLIS MINNEAPOLIS SPRINGFIELD, OHIO PITTSBURGH 
29 South i 








Alabama St. 721-723 Fourth St. Cor. East and Harrison Sts. 88-90 South 13th St. 





7 ] a 
For 77 Years Bingham’s Reliable Composition Rollers 
| | 
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KRUG ELECTRIC CO. 


OTORS—we buy them, sell them 
and stock them for immediate 
deliveries, new or slightly used. No 
stock is more complete (motors, 
armatures, field coils and parts) and 
no electrical service is more prompt, 
more intelligent or more satisfactory 
because— Krug specializes in serving 
the Printer and allied craftsmen. 




















Maintenance 
General he igia 
In: latio 





Phone, write or wire 









jons 
Genie epee then os Murray St., New York 
Electrical Repairs and Experi- 
ntal Work. WaALker 1555-6 





Complete stock of — and 

Arma- 
and Repair 
of all Goll for — 





Night Phones: Tremont 4167 — Bergen 2868 














pies in an 

















BLOW OUT wos DUST 






Witha 


CADILLAC 
ape cay BLOWER 


Now is the time that grit and dirt blow in through the open win- 
dows and settle all over the typesetting machines — on keyboards, 
magazines and motors— and begin the slow but sure work of 
“DusTRUCTION.” J You can keep your electric motors and typeset- 
ting machines free of dust and dirt with the Capittac Blower. 
Instantly convertible for suction cleaning. Requires no oiling. 


CLEMENTS MFG. CO., 602 Fulton St., Chicago 




















IN TYPE-METAL 
EFFICIENCY 
Hundreds of plants now 
use the Hytin plan to 
keep their metal always 
to correct formula. 


WRITE FOR OUR 
HYTIN-DROSS 



















United American Metals 
Corporation 








Makers of 
UNITED AMERICAN 
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Stackers — Tiering Machines 
—Portable or Stationary 


Economy Engineering Co. 


2699 W. Van Buren St., Chicago 
342 Madison Ave., New York 


Bi dalla linncieennrensencnuneiillinsaiid 
















THE BIGGEST THING 






EXCHANGE PROPOSITION 


Foot of Clay St., Brooklyn, N.Y. 
451 North Oakley Blvd., Chicago 





The Chandler & Price Company 


PRINTING PRESSES Cleveland, Ohio, 
and PAPER CUTTERS U.S.A. 











There is only one ENGRAVING 
That produced by the Artist on Steel and Copper and 
EMBOSSED ON OUR PRESSES 


MODERN DIE & PLATE PRESS MANUFACTURING CO. 
Belleville, Illinois 


Everything for the Engraving Department 








EMBOSSING IS EASY IF YOU USE 
Stewart’s Embossing Board 


Simple, Economical, Durable. Sheets, 534 x 9% inches 








$1.25 a Dozen, Postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER, 632 Sherman Street, Chicago 








The Doyle Electric Sheet Heater 


Doyle’s Brilliant Gold Ink Doyle’s Liquid Reducer 
Doyle’s SetswellCompound Doyle’s Fast Drier 


The J. E. DOYLE COMPANY, CLEVELAND, O. 












Grove’s Gauge Pins and Grippers 
for Platen Presses 





Clasps vise-like to the tympan, 
making slipping impossible— 
is quickly attached and no cut- 
ting nor mutilation of tympan 
sheet, $1.00 per dozen. 








Lowest Price — Strongest — Most Durable Pins 
and Grippers on the Market 





Order from Your Dealer or Direct 
Investment Building 
WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Jacob R. Grove Co. 




















THE POTTER 
is more than 
a Proof Press 


Potter Proof Presses are preferred by many 
printers for the excellent advance proofs they 
will make for the use of their customers. 






Sheet grippers and guides permit of a quick 
positioning of a form as to sheet margins. 
Small-run jobs are often so printed with the 
utmost economy. 

There are three sizes of Potter Presses: 12x25 
in.; 17x25 in.; and 25x25 in. All are supplied 
with or without mechanical inker. 


HACKER MANUFACTURING CO. 


320 South Honore Street Chicago, Illinois 
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ASTONISHINGLY LOW PRICE 


For This New American Numbering Machine 
MODEL 64 THE ALL STEEL TYPE HIGH MACHINE 


Cold Rolled Steel Outside Case is an Exclusive 
Feature found only in American Stock Machines 


Tool Steel Drop Ciphers 


Solid One Piece Steel Plunger 


GUARANTEED 


N° 123456 


FAC-SIMILE IMPRESSION 


Carried in Stock at all Branches of American Type 
Founders Co. and all Printers’ Supply Houses 


$10,900 


SIX WHEELS 





AMERICAN NUMBERING 
MACHINE COMPANY 


Branch: 123 W. Madison Street 
Chicago, Illinois 








Why are you using Hot Glues? 


Because no COLD GLUES, at the right prices, 
containing all the necessary good qualities, have 
ever been placed at your disposal until now. 


Mr. Printer: Are not TIME and FIRST CLASS WORKMANSHIP 
highly important factors in your business? Then send fora trial order of 


BULL-GRIP PADDING GLUE 
(Red or Natural) 

Requires no heating. Requires no reinforcing. 
Applied cold. Saves labor. Always remains flexible. 
Always ready for use. Never cracks under the cutter. 
Non-inflammable. Allows sheets to be torn off 
Is moisture-proof. with clean edges. 
Never gets sticky in hot or _ Dries sufficiently to handle in 

damp weather. 5 minutes and thoroughly in 
Will not become brittle. from 15 to 30 minutes. 


By comparative test 1 gallon of BULL-GRIP has the same covering 
capacity as 2 gallons of HOT GLUE. 


1-qt. cans $1.75 per qt. 6 1-gal. cans, $3.75 per gal. 


12 1-qt. cans ..1.50 per qt. 12 1-gal. cans....3.50 per gal. 
1-gal. cans..........4.00 per gal. 25 1-gal. cans....3.25 per gal. 


Prices for larger quantities given upon request. 
Brush Containers, $1.75 each; will eliminate any brush trouble 


BULL-GRIP BOOKBINDERY’ GLUE 
Requires no heating. Applied cold, is flexible, water-resisting, never 
deteriorates and has double the spreading capacity of HOT GLUE. 


1-gal. can....$2.25 per gal. 10-gal. lots........$1.40 per gal. 
5-gal. lots .... 1.65 per gal. 30-gal. barrels .. 1.10 per gal. 
50-gal. barrels 90c per gal. 


On small initial orders remit by check, P.O. money order or have 
BULL-GRIP Glues sent C.O. D. We are manufacturers of NEW and 
BETTER adhesives for every industry and stand back of our products. 


(Prices F. O. B. Chicago) 


JOHN J. HARRIS & Co. not inc. Chicago 
4122 W.Lake St. 
Phone: Kedzie 4546 


Butt Grip ADHESIVE 
Propucts 
Patented June 17, 1924 




















Can You Afford 
Platypus Construction? 


HAT has nature done? Here is the Platypus; beak like a duck, 

hair like a cat and tail like a beaver. It has four legs and 
web-feet. It lives both on land and in water, lays eggs, hatches them 
like a bird and its young are breast-fed. Truly, this is nature’s shining 
example of unrelated units. But all-wise nature may have intended it 
to be an object lesson, because it does many diversified things that 
avail it naught—it accomplishes nothing. It is inefficient to the point 
of uselessness. 
Many advertising illustrations are still developed by Platypus methods. 
Scattered buying of unrelated talent puts together many ineffective 
sales-pictures. 
Here at the Jahn & Ollier Engraving Co., we believe that co-ordinated 
effort is the strength that creates the greater force. Creative thought, 
that conceives the selling-idea; art and photographs, that paint and 
make tangible the idea; and, printing plates that interpret and transfer 
the finished illustration—we centralize control of all these elements 
and fix one source on which you can confidently place responsibility. 
With this unified service available can you afford Platypus methods? 
May we send an experienced service man to discuss better results 
with you? 


JAHN & OLLIER ENGRAVING CO. 


Advertising y= voy ny Sh sy in 
Fine Printing Plates for Black or Colors 


Telephone MONROE 7080 
817 W. Washington Blvd. CHICAGO, ILL. 




















HE LIBERTY 


ERE IS SCARCELY A PRINTER IN AMERICA who has not felt 
the influence of Liberty’s simple and advanced design. 


Compare the range of Folder prices before Liberty entered 
the field. There is hardly a Folder today which does not 
show in design or practice the effect of Liberty policies. 


The Liberty Folder Company, Sidney, Ohio 


Agencies in all the principal cities 


(ORIGINATORS OF SIMPLE FOLDERS) 
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224 SHEPHERD AVE., BROOKLYN, N. Y. 















Stokes Plateless Embossers 


are used by leading printers in all parts of the 
world for producing beautiful glossy or mat 
relief on plain type printing. The work defies 
actual die embossing in appearance and is 
done by a simple electro-chemical process, 
without the use of any dies or em- 
bossing plates. Samples of work 
and catalogue sent on request. 


OUR BOOSTER ROOSTER 


Cut-out Booklet Will Interest You 
















Write for a Copy Today 


J.A. RICHARDS CO. £atamiazoo, Mich. 
aemalal 
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Stokes Embossing Powder is shipped under a 
money back guarantee to any part of the World 
at following prices. Sample with instructions 
sent upon the receipt of ten cents in postage. 


Dull or Gloss Embossing Powder..... $2.25 Ib. |f 
Gold or Silver Embossing Powder...... 3.00 Ib. 








Aigner’s Special 
Index Tabs 
There’s an Aigner Index Tab 
for every indexing need. Just 
‘find out what your customers 
need and then put it up to us. 






















Export Inquiries Receive Prompt Attention 


THE A. STOKES COMPANY 
HUDSON, OHIO., U. S.A 










Ask for our Index Specialty Catalogue 
“IT’S FREE” 


G. J. AIGNER & COMPANY 


Manufacturers 


521-523 West Monroe Street, Chicago 
(2806 E} 


Printers Own Advertising 


“How To Do Ir” is the title of our house-organ 
which is sent each month to the printers and their 
salesmen who use our services. The purpose of this 
house-organ is to help our printers get direct results 
from their advertising and to help'them sell more 
printing. We will gladly mail you a sample copy free. 





































GUIDES 


that do not Pin, Glue or Screw 
on Tympan 
























If you are not familiar with our advertising service 
for printers mail your request for information today. 


ROGER WOOD 511-517 Ferry Street 


Graphic-Craft ADVERTISING Lafayette, Indiana 


Standard Advisory Selling Prices 
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—as Easy to Set and as Durable as 
a Cylinder Press Guide 


These guides are independent of the top sheet and can 
be moved from left to right at all times without throw- 
ing them out of register. A new tympan sheet can be 
put on the press without disturbing these guides by 
putting one end of a sheet under the guides and the 
other end under your clamp. Made for all makes and 
sizes of job presses, and can be attached in a few minutes. 













ee. price list of printing which has proved its value over 
fifteen years of use by hundreds of the most successful 
printers in the United States and Canada. Used either as a 
price list, as a guide in estimating, or a reference book it 
will be found to be of inestimable value to master printers, 
salesmen, estimators, or any one who has to do with the 
pricing of printing. Its use 




















Saves Time Increases Efficiency 
Stabilizes Prices Promotes Confidence 


$12.50 for Sheets Folded, Gathered and Punched for Binder. 
$15.00 as Above, Including de Luxe Ring Binder. 


They are very profitable on the Miller Feeders as they can 
not be thrown off when a sheet or cardboard jams and they 
also prevent the fork from getting caught by the carriage. 














Manufactured by 


JOHN H. LEES COMPANY 


14 So. Fifth Street, Philadelphia, Pa. 


We will send it on trial to responsible firms 


NASHVILLE PRINTERS’ CLUB 


508 Union Street Nashville, Tennessee 
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The only press that will 
feed died-out blanks, 
made-up envelopes and 
sheet work equally well 


7,500 impressions per hour 
from curved plates 


On envelopes, bill-heads, office forms and 
the general run of commercial printing, the 
S&S Rotary Press is a time and money 
saver. 


Especially popular for envelope work, and 
used by most of the leading envelope makers. 
Feeds died-out blanks, made-up envelopes 
or sheet work with equal success. 


7,000 to 8,000 impressions per hour is the 
average conservative speed for general work. 
Higher speeds are possible, one user averag- 
ing 8,600 impressions over a long period. 


Any stock from tissue 
to light cardboard is 
successfully fed. All 
parts are readily ac- 
cessible, and opera- 
tion and adjustment 
are very simple. 


Write for full details 
of this unusually ef- 
ficient press—no ob- 
ligation. 


STOKES & SMITH CO. 


Summerdale Avenue near Roosevelt Boulevard 
PHILADELPHIA, PA. 
British Office: 23, Goswell Road, London, E. C. 1 
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Bond 
* for 
Letterhead 


CHICAGO, ILL.— 
Graham Paper Company 
CHICAGO, ILL.— 
Moser Paper Company 
CINCINNATI, OHIO— 
Whitaker Paper Co, 
CLEVELAND, OHIO— 


DALLAS, TEXAS— 
Graham Paper Company 

DES MOINES, IOWA— 
Carpenter Paper Co, 

DETROIT, MICH.— 


JACKSON, TENN.— 
LINCOLN, NEB.— 


Carpenter Paper Co, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y.— 








Double Service 
Bond 


cA Distinctive Quality Stock 
for 4 PAGE LETTERS ~y 


Douste Service BonD is made to meet the ever-in- 
creasing demand for a better stock for four-page letters. 


No other stock on the market has such distinctive 
qualities—on the one side is a uality bond finish for 
the letterhead; on the other side i it is coated for the 
use of errand cuts in illustrations. 


Union Paper & Twine Co. 
Union Paper & Twine Co, 
Martins-Currie Paper Co. 


Green, Low & Dolge, Inc, 
Made by 






















Whenever four-page letters are used recommend 
Dous.e ServicB BoND—which will mean more 
productive results for the advertiser and therefore in- 
creased business for the printer. 


Double Service Bond Samples may be secured 
from the following distributers: 


NEW YORK CITY, N. Y.— 
J. E. Linde Paper Co, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y.— 
Milton Paper Co, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y.— 
Whitaker Paper Co, 
NEW YORK CITY, N. Y.— 
Vernon Bros, & Co, 
OMAHA, NEB.— 
Carpenter Paper Co, 
PITTSBURG, PA.— 
General Paper & Cordage Co, 
SALT LAKE CITY, UTAH— 
Carpenter Paper Co, of 
Utah 
ST. LOUIS, MO.— 
Mack-Elliott oe Co, 
WASHINGTON, D. 
Barton, Duer & Koch Paper 
Co., Inc, 


The Miami Valley Coated Paper Co. 
Manufacturers of Coated and Specialty Papers 


FRANKLIN, OHIO 


We also manufacture: Miami Folding Enamel, Tiffany Enamel, Fanfold 
inamel and Community Enamel 
























































































































Semi-Steel Cabinets 


PERFECTION ACCOMPLISHED 


Triumph of Water-Proof Plywood and Steel in Airplane Construc- 
tion an Endorsement of Thompson Leadership in Cabinet Design 


a i Ot a Re a ase a i a i a cae 


CPUC TTT 


THOMPS on 


No. 12210-S Semi-Steel Flat Top 
Extension Front Type Cabinet. Price $75 
A complete line of Type Cabinets and Electrotype 
Cabinets — Superior to All Steel, Superior to All 
Wood. New Beauty— New Finish — Lower Cost. 
° LUDINGTON, 
Thompson Cabinet Co. iiicnicaN 


For Sale by Independent Dealers 





It Makes Ink Print 
Smooth and Clean 
UR TICCO Non-Offset 


Compound has met with 
instant success and pressmen tell 
us that it is the most perfect neu- 
tral non-offset compound on the 
market. It prevents sticking to- 
gether of printed sheets and does 
away with offsetting and picking. 
Ticco Non-Offset Compound makes ink 


print smooth and clean. Try it! 
Send for sample. 


TRIANGLE INK anp COLOR CO. Inc, 


MANUFACTURERS of FINE LITHO 
& PRINTING INKS for ALL Purposes 


= & 
Main Office: 20 Service Office: 
26-30 Front Street OY WS 13 So. 3rd Street 
Brooklyn, N.Y. és St. Louis, Mo. 























TELEPHONE LAKE VIEW 4127 


ErnsT HERTZBERG & SONS 
THE MONASTERY HILL BINDERY 
BOOKBINDERS 
175! BELMONT AVENUE 


CHICAGO 
Jan. 9th, 1926. 


Mr. John J, Pleger, 
53 W. Jackson Blivd., 

Chicago, 111. 

My dear Mr. Pleger:- 

I have read your book on Bookbinding and 
realize fully the task that you have successfully 
undertaken in writing that book. You do under- 
etand the subject, as you omit nothing that I have 
ever taken up, and many things are revealed to me 
in a very lucid manner, that I did not know. I am 
glad I own your book, and wish to thank you that 


you ever wrote it. 
Sincerely yours, 


Monastery Hill Bindery. 
1751-57 Belmont Ave. 











BOOKBINDING 


By JouN J. PLEGER 


A commendation from the concern of Ernst Hertzberg & 
Sons is the finest kind of recommendation for this bbok— 
see letter at left. JErnst Hertzberg & Sons are without a 
doubt one of the finest bookbinders in the United States. 
Their fine hand-tooled bindings are not surpassed by the 
best European binders. 


Size of book 6x8%4 inches; 425 pages. Attractively bound 
in cloth. Gold stamped. 


Price $6.00 Postpaid 


PAPER RULING 


By Joun J. PLEGER 


It has been the aim of the author in compiling these pages 
to treat the subject in a concise and comprehensive manner, 
defining consistently terms and processes in a way which 
may be grasped by novices and serve as an aid to paper 
rulers, bookbinders and printers who are more or less in 
charge of office work. 


Size 6x834 inches; 138 pages with numerous ruled inserts. 
Bound like ‘* Bookbinding.” 


Price $5.00 Postpaid 
THE INLAND PRINTER CoO. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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Solving the paper conditioning 
problem with the aid of 


The Monitor System 


"THE Sackett and Wilhelms 
Corporation, Brooklyn, New 
York, dries its paper with the 
aid of the Monitor System of 
Automatic Control. 


The truck carrying the dry- 
ing fans travels back and forth 
under the entire length of the 
paper drying racks — or for 
half the length if the rack is 
only half filled. Three Monitor 
limit switches, operating a 
Monitor reversing controller, 
provide for automatic reversal 
of the truck’s travel. 

The Monitor System provides 
for a type of control for every 
printing shop requirement, 
standard or special. Send for 
bulletins. 


Monitor Controller Company 
6631-1 BALTIMORE, MARYLAND 


New York Chicago Buffalo Cincinnati Detroit. Pittsburgh 
Philadelphia St. Louis Birmingham New Orleans Cleveland 
Boston Washington LosAngeles San Francisco 
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The cards that detach from 
tabs with perfect edges 


Build Business With 
Book Form Cards! 


They are working for hundreds of other 
printers — why not let them work for you? 


THE PRINTER who prints nothing but —_ require no binding or stitching. We will 
ordinary business cards is only an ordinary supply you with these leather cases, in 
printer—and the printer whocan furnishthe _ different styles and grades, in which the 
cards that detach from tabs with perfect edges _ cards are kept crisp and fresh. 
isa long step ahead ofhim. —_ ppinvERS’ SPECIAL GRADE Profit on these cards and 
You can obtain these SAMPLE ASSORTMENT LOTS cases will average you 50 
blank scored cards direct 200 Cards, Business Size $1 per cent. Capitalize on the 
from us, ready for print- 2 Lever Binder Cases demand for them! The field 
ing and inserting in Patent ae Kpostceg fins ap See $5 we have been cultivating 
Lever Binder Cases hold- 2 soo cards,4Sizes - - $10 for you during the past 
ing 15 or more, which 15 Lever Binder Cases years is unlimited! 


Write today for sample assortment of cards and cases 


The John B. Wiggins Company 
Established 1857 
1152 Fullerton Avenue, CHICAGO 


WIGGINS 


Peerless Book Jorm 
CARDS 
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So The modern check is the 


: self-protecting check 


This is the day of time-locked 
vaults, automatic safety devices 
—and self-protecting checks. 

More and more banks all the 
time are furnishing their depos- 
itors with checks on National 
Safety Paper — the self-protect- 
ing checks. 

In addition to preventing 
check-fraud, National Safety 
Paper has unusually good writ- 
ing qualities and a surface which 
will take the finest kind of lithog- 


raphy. Write for samples. 
George La Monte & Son 


: Founded 1871 
‘SAE 61 Broadway, New York 
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Can you PROFIT from an- 


other printer’s experience? 


The Bletcher-Anchors Company, well known 
printers of Pittsburgh, Pa., owns several types of 
folders. They lately added to their equipment a 


MENTGES 
No. 112 Folder 


After several months of service, Mr. R. E. An- 

chors expresses his opinion as follows: 
“Since its installation, we have kept it almost con- 
stantly busy on forms ranging from its full capacity 
(17’2”x22’2") down to 5”x 4’, with a single fold. 
That it is easy to feed and change from one fold to 
another and is accurate is evidenced from the fact 
that it seems to get preference over our other fold- 
ing machines on any work within its capacity. We 
are highly pleased.” 


That you may not have to take our word 
or that of any one else the 


MENTGES DEMONSTRATION PLAN 


has been worked out. Send for particulars. 


The Mentges Folder Company 


SIDNEY, OHIO 
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Duplex Composition 














A Fire in the Pressroom 


RE your presses equipped with Rollers that would stand up in 
an emergency of this kind? Duplex Rollers are not affected by 
heat. They cost more than the regular composition Rollers, but 


they are your insurance against Roller delays due to accidents or 
disaster in your pressroom. We have had several instances where 
there have been fires in pressrooms, some large and others just 
around one press. In every instance where the presses were equipped 
with Duplex Rollers they were in usable condition after the fire 
had been extinguished. The regular composition Rollers were so 
melted from heat and blistered from water that the press could not 
be started until new Rollers were received. 


We do not mean that we have discontinued the manufacture 
of the regular composition Roller. We are making a winter grade 
of Fibrous now, for those printers who prefer the seasonal Roller. 


Duplex and Fibrous Rollers are manufactured only at the five addresses below 


BINGHAM BROTHERS COMPANY 


(Founded 1849) ROLLER MAKERS 


406 Pearl Street . . NEWYORK Tiel, 980 Hudson Avenue, ROCHESTER 
521 Cherry Street, PHILADELPHIA aL 131 Colvin Street . BALTIMORE 





Allied with BincHam & RuNncE Company, East 12th Street and Power Avenue, CLEVELAND, OHIO 
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@5he 
Inland Printer’s 


Greatest Value to You 
Is in Its Constant Use 
for Handy Reference e 


FTER you have read over your copy of THE 

INLAND Printer you like to have it on file in 

a handy place. To give you greater service 
from every issue, we have secured an entirely new and 
simplified Binder, pictured above, in which you can 
insert each issue as you receive it for handy reference 
in book-like form—truly a worthwhile idea “book” 
for your organization and yourself. 


This “Superfinished” cover is the simplest, most dur- 
able Binder you have ever seen. Each issue up to six 
can be inserted in a few seconds, without any punch- 
ing, “spare parts” or other complicated annoyances 
to try your patience. 


Most INLAND PrinTER readers will swear this cover is 
real leather, hand-tooled like the most interesting 
early armorial bindings—but best of all, it’sa useful and 
distinctive addition to your INLAND PRINTER service. 


















Mail the coupon now with $3 for each 
Binder wanted —each holds up to a vol- 
ume, six issues, and is easily re-fillable 
any time you want to change the contents. 


The Inland Printer Co. 


632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 









THE INLAND PRINTER 
632 Sherman St., Chicago Date 


Gentlemen: Send me.........----------------1------- binders for THE INLAND 





PRINTER, for which I enclose $ 











IN el so cect as cae 


I 


Local Address..........-..-.- 














City and State... a 
Postpaid U. S. A.— Foreign Postage, 50 cents extra. 








































Practical 


BOOKS 


about 


PRINTING 


and the 


ALLIED 
TRADES 


Send for this Catalogue today 
IT IS FREE 














THE INLAND PRINTER CO. 
632 SHERMAN STREET 
CHICAGO 












You Need 
This Book 
< 





It goes right into 
the heart of the 
subject and tells 
how to make ty- 
pography right. 















N eighty odd big 9x 12 inch pages of “meaty” 
text — type no larger than necessary for easy 
reading—this book explains those devices which 
make type display attract attention and those which 
make it clear and easy to read. 


Additional is the supplement of specimens of fine display 
printing—most of them in two colors, many in their original 
sizes. 







More than 200 illustrations and examples 
are contained in this handsome and 
substantially bound book. 













To be sure of a copy order yours today. Price, $5.00. 
postage, 25 cents extra. Address 


THE INLAND PRINTER COMPANY 
632 Sherman Street, Chicago, Illinois 
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REBUILT MACHINERY MARKET 

















Busine Offered; in ‘ad Phining and Bindery Machinery 





Composing Room Equipment 
FOR SALE 


1 Steel Ad. Mat. Storage Cabinet. 

1 Steel Head Letter and Pick-up Matter 
Storage Cabinet. 

1 Special Steel Border Storage Cabinet. 

5 Steel Type Cabinets. 

2 Ad. Assembling and Make-up Tables, with 
overhead bank, 72 in. long. 

2 Make-up Tables, 12 ft. long, with galley 
storage space, blank drawers, metal dump 
and working bank, with electric lights. 

These are only a few of the wonderful values we have 

purchased from the old plant ot the New York Evening 


Post, which has moved into new ceenaere: 
Write for a complete lisi 


Thomas W. Hall Co. 
Incorporated 
575 Washington St., New York 


FOR SALE 


5/0 Miehle, 46x65, equipped with Dexter 
Suction Pile Feeder, extension delivery, like 
new, having been used less than a year. 


No. 3 Miehle, 33x46, equipped with Upham 
attachment and cross continuous feeder. 


2 No. 3 Miehles, 33x46. 


2 G. F. Premiers, 30x41, equipped with 
Suction Pile Feeders. 


3G. U. Premiers, size 41x52. 
50-in. Dexter Cutter. 14x22 Laureate. 


Best Equipment = Substantial Saving 


Hood-Falco Corporation 
19 Cliff Street | New York, N.Y. 





New—Rebuilt— Used 


Our large purchasing power, large 
sales,warehouses and 51 years’exper- 
ience permit us to give better value 
and guaranteed satisfaction in Re- 
built and Used Printing Equipment. 


Tell us your requirements 
and we will send detailed list 


**COME TO CHICAGO”’ 





Machinery Co. 


A. F. WANNER, Pres. 
716 South Dearborn Street, CHICAGO 












Cutting Machines 


Thoroughly Overhauled and Refinished 
Working Condition Guaranteed 


50 in. Oswego Automatic, latest type.$1,785 


44 in. Seybold Automatic.......... 1,565 
45 in. Sheridan New Model Automatic, 
MARE APBION os aoe dra scsvenrereeiercs 1,250 


38 in. Seybold Automatic, latest type 1,300 
40 in. Sheridan New Model Automatic 890 


32 in. Oswego Automatic.......... 750 
23 in. Chandler & Price Lever...... 160 
CHAS. N. STEVENS CO. 


112 West Harrison Street, Chicago, III. 


Electric Motors 


NEW AND REBUILT 


240 Volt D. C. and 3 Phase A. C. 
in stock for 


Flat Bed Presses 


Single and two color. Complete with auto- 
matic controllers, reverse stations and 
auxiliary buttons. A. C. motors 
equipped with brakes. 


NAUMER ELECTRIC CO. 


60 Cliff Street, New York City, N. Y. 





Printers’ 
Bookbinders’ 
Outfitters 


REBUILT 
MACHINERY 





Modern Cut-Cost Equipment 


Conner-Fendler Branch, A.T. F. Co. 
New York City 

















Rebuilt Machinery 


1—Latham Power Paging Machine. 

1—Hickok Foot Power Paging Machine 
with 1 6-Disc Head. 

1—Latham Multiplex Power Punch. 

1—Portland Foot Power Punch. 

1—Nelson No. 4 Power Punch. 

1—Rosback Foot Power Punch. 

All with good assortment Punches. 

1—28 in. Rosback Standard Power Per- 
forator. 

1—28in. Latham Standard Power Perforator. 


Write for further particulars 
and prices. 


A.G. BURTON’S SON, Inc. 


218-230 N. Jefferson St., Chicago, Illinois 


Folding Machines 


and Feeders 


We Have Machines of All 
Makes and Sizes 


TOO MANY TO LIST 
Every Machine Rebuilt 
NOT JUST OVERHAULED 


A. W. HALL AND COMPANY 


216 N. Clinton Street, Chicago 











FOR SALE 


Two No. 1 Smythe 
Casemakers thor- 
oughly rebuilt by us. 
Price $3,000, F.O.B. 
New York City. 


T.W.&C.B.SheridanCo. 


401 Broadway, NEW YORK CITY 











Printers’ Machinery 
Corporation 


Formerly Printers Machine Works 
Dealers in 


REBUILT 
MACHINERY 
Moving, Erecting, Rebuilding 
Machinery 


410-16 So. Clinton St., Chicago 
Telephone State 7752-7753 














List Your Rebuilt Machinery 


For Sale on This Page 





THE COST IS REASONABLE 





Send in your order now and copy by the 20th 
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We Carry in Stock: 
132 Items of Colored Book Paper 
1522 Items of Cover Paper 



















JAMES WHITE PAPER COMPANY 


**The Cover House” 
219 WEST MONROE STREET, CHICAGO 
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“USE BETTER PAPERS-> 








"Note the Tear and Wear as well as the Test" 


NEENAH 


PAPER C we 


‘Neenah, Wisconsin 


Check the (YF Himes 


Write for complete free sample outfit, including full sheets of Neenah bonds and ledgers for testing purposes 
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MORE WORK 


on the Linotype 
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... Every advance in Linotype flexibility, 
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every new Linotype face that is produced 
means more composition that can be done 


we 


quickly and economically on the Linotype. 
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The Linotype has given the printing world: 


THE sLuG as the convenient and economical unit of composition and make-up. 


ss 


A COMPLETE CHANGE of size and face in less than a minute. 

KEYBOARD COMPOSITION up to full 36 point and larger condensed faces. 
TEXT AND DISPLAY on one machine from one power-driven keyboard. 
SINGLE OR MULTIPLE distribution with standard, interchangeable magazines, 
EITHER 30 OR 42 picas maximum measure. 


LinotyPe TypoGRAPHy and the International Typographic Council. 
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MERGENTHALER LINOTYPE COMPANY 
Brooklyn, New York 


SAN FRANCISCO -CHICAGO NEW ORLEANS 
CANADIAN LINOTYPE LIMITED, TORONTO 
Representatives in the Principal Cities of the World 
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Composed entirely on the Linotype in Garamond and Narciss except for large title ‘line 
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